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Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against 
heav ¥ odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you wil 1 
just t ce t rbacco eng g according to directions. 
It n’t makea particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of tobacco for a single month or 
= 0 ye 3, OF | i woe yu use, pap edge slepinnd Snags se it. Whether 
uu smoke irs, cigarettes, pipe, che lug or fine cut or use snuff 
Tobacc 0 Re 1er ae itively remove all craving for tobacco in any 
8 to 7 , t 0 craving will begin to de- 
ery first do se—there’s n¢ o long waiting for results. 
Tobacco Redeemer is absolutely harmless and contains no habit- 
forming drugs of any kind the 2» most enanvela ously quick and thor- 
oughly reliable rem«e dy fo yr the tobacco habit the world has ever known. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but 
is aradical, efficient treatment. Af r Sot shing the treatment you 
e absolutely no desire to use to 0 again or to continue the 
he remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you : feel 
ery way. If you re ally want to quit the t« hacen I abit 
t tony ely that when you see others using it, it 
will not awake slightest desire in you—you should at once 
begin a course of Tob acco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results per ae Guaranteed 
A ingle tr al will convince the most skeptical. 
Our legal, bine ai ing, m«¢ “3 »y-back guarantee goes with 
ear h full tr nent Tobacco cmngngeimeesl’ wang 
banish the tc rb: qe it when taken according to 
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BROWN BEAR HUNTING ON KADIAK 
ISLAND 


W. G. ATLOW 


During the latter part of May, 1914, 
after having reached Larsen Bay, Ka- 
diak Island, Mr. Pelty and I learned 
that, owing to an accident to the mail 
steamer which was to take us on to the 
Bering Sea, we would be delayed about 
three weeks. Larsen Bay is a lonesome 
place even during the fishing season 
when the cannery is in operation, and 
during the rest of the year it is practi- 
eally uninhabited. A delay such as that 
would be trying, to say the ieast. I had 
my hunting outfit along, and, having 
once before hunted in that vicinity, I 
saw no reason why I should spend a 
couple of weeks in idleness, so I decided 
to hunt bears. In this way the time 
would pass quickly and pleasantly, and, 
incidentally, I would stand a good 
chance of getting a trophy or two. 

Aceordingly, the next four or five 
days were spent in bear hunting, but I 
saw very few tracks, and, after going 
as far as Karluk Lake, about fifteen 
miles inland, with no better success, I 
decided to try new hunting grounds. I 
spoke to Pelty about trying an arm of 
Uyak Bay, about sixteen miles away, 
and he agreed to go with me; so, the 


next day we were busily engaged in get- 
ting our outfit into shape. Fortunately, 





I brought along an extra rifle, which I 
lent to him, but we found it rather diffi- 
cult to hire a boat, and considered our- 
selves lucky when finally a prospector 


offered us his dory. He also told us that 
he had a cabin at the head of the bay, 
in which we could stay. The dory, how- 
ever, was big enough for a 10-h. p. gas 
engine, but we were glad to get any- 
thing that would float. Through the su- 
perintendent of the cannery, we ar- 
ranged with the steward to furnish us 
with sufficient provisions for six days, 
and we are indebted to him for giving 
us more than we asked for. 

We planned on leaving at about 3 a. 
m. the next day, but Mr. Munn, super- 
intendent of the cannery, told us he 
would have one of the steamers tow 
us to Zachar Bay if we would wait sev- 
eral hours. However, the steamer 
failed to show up, and, as the sea was 
smooth, we decided it wouldn’t be wise 
to wait any longer, even though it 
meant pulling the big dory against the 
tide out of Larsen Bay, as it was very 
improbable that the sea would remain 
smooth for any length of time. 

At 8 a. m. we pushed the dory into 
the water and were off. It was quite 


cold, but we took our coats off, well 
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knowing that the task before us was no 
easy one. The dory was big and heav- 
ily loaded, and we could hardly notice 
that we were moving. For hours the 
point marking the entrance to Zachar 
Bay seemed to get no closer, and it was 
noon before we were inside of it. There 
we noticed that the tide was running 
out, so we decided to beach the boat 
and wait until low tide. We turned for 
a bight in the rocky shore, into which 
flowed a stream, with the intention of 
preparing a lunch and enjoying a 
much-needed rest. 

Pelty kept watching the mountain- 
sides carefully from the time we en- 
tered the bay, and, just as we were 
about a hundred yards from the beach, 
he espied a bear going slowly up the 
mountain. We watched him for a short 
time and saw him disappear into a 
clump of alders, at an altitude of about 
1,800 feet. He was walking slowly, and 


when he didn’t emerge from the brush, 
we concluded that he had lain down 
to sleep, as most of them are asleep at 


that time of the day. 

As soon as we tied the boat and got 
the guns out, we were on our way up 
the mountain. It was very steep for 
the first 300 yards, and our progress 
was slow. We kept well to the lee 
side, and after what seemed an age, 
we reached a point just opposite the 
clump of alders in which we thought 
he lay. We now approached cautiously, 
holding ourselves in readiness for ac- 
tion, but a thorough search of the 
brush told us that he had left. I 
climbed over the ridge and saw fresh 
tracks in the snow which led in the di- 
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rection in which he was going when 
last seen. Evidently he took fright 
when he saw us pulling for the beach. 

He spoiled our rest and was the first 
bear to elude us, but we were thank- 
ful for the experience until we reached 
the beach and found that the boat was 
high and dry, and that it was low tide. 
In our hurry, we didn’t think about 
the tide and now about fifty feet of 
gravelly beach separated the dory 
from the water. By the time we cut 
five or six rollers and placed them un- 
der the boat it was 4 p. m., and it took 
us almost half an hour to get it into 
the water again. 

Our friend, the prospector, told us 
that his shack was on a prominent sand 
spit on the right side of the bay, but 
we couldn’t see it with the aid of the 
glasses until within a quarter of a mile 
from it, when we began to feel a little 
anxious about its location and to fear 
that we had misunderstood him. It was 
half buried in sod and the roof was 
so much the color of the dead grass 
surrounding it that it was very diffi- 
eult of detection even with the glass. 
One might say that it was a case of 
protective coloration. 

We found a Mr. Smith in the cabin, 
a trapper, who immediately invited us 
in. As soon as he learned that we in- 
tended to hunt there he told us that we 
could use the shack, which we after- 
ward learned belonged to him, as he 
was going up the river, he said, the 
next morning, to fix a eabin for the 
coming winter. We got some grub out 
and Smith cooked supper for the three 
of us. We had been hungry almost all 
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WHERE THE FALL OF VOLCANIC ASHES 


WAS THE HEAVIEST. 


day and it took a lot to appease our 
ravenous appetites. A better compan- 
ion than Smith it would be hard to 
find, and we were soon discussing a 
wide range of subjects as though we 
had known each other for years. When 
I made known to him my desire to get 
a thirteen-foot bear, he told me that, 
if I wanted one that big, I would have 
to go inland, and suggested my going 
up the river with him the following 
morning. His suggestion was quickly 
acted upon. I told him I would be 
pleased to accompany him, as I real- 
ized that such opportunities were not 
to be had very often. He said he would 
show me the way to the cabin farthest 
up the river, about eighteen miles 
away, where bear were plentiful, and 
I thought I could wish for nothing 
more. ‘‘But, you’ll have a h— of a 
time getting his skin out!’’ he laugh- 
ingly added. 

At 3 a. m. the next day Smith and 
I, with packs on our backs contain- 
ing provisions for a couple of days, 
blankets, etec., started out with the feel- 
ing that we would make it in about 
twelve hours. I had no idea how long 
I would stay up there—it would all 
depend upon how many bears I would 
see, and probably on the food supply, 
but I told Pelty he could look for me 
in about four days. 

Half an hour’s tramp brought us to 
the bank of the river, but one glance 








flowed 
into the bay made me wonder how 


at the volume of water that 
Smith intended to cross. He, in turn, 
also looked surprised and said that we 
would have to postpone our trip for 
one day, as the river was too high to 
ford. He said it would rise six inches 
in as many hours, and go down almost 
as fast, which is true of every stream 
in such a mountainous country. | 
was disappointed, but said nothing. 
As soon as we got back, I untied the 
pack, took out the field glass, a couple 
of hardtacks, and started for the 
mountain across the bay, from the 
summit of which I intended to watch 
for bear. After peering from a ridge 
through the glass for several hours 
without seeing any signs of life, I de- 
cided to climb to the top just to warm 
up, but, on reaching the summit, | 
found it so windy and rocky that I had 
to look about for a sheltered nook if 
I wanted to stay there any length of 
time. When I found one and had set- 
tled down it was after 11, and I began 
munching the hardtack I took along. 
However, I kept a sharp lookout all 
the time, and once my eyes rested on 
an object below me that had a very 
peculiar appearance, but I hastily con- 
eluded that it was a rock with a hole 
in it. Ordinarily I would have given 


it an examination through the glass, 
but my lunch tasted too good to inter 
rupt. 


Moreover, I was admiring the 
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wonderful scenery. It was a beautiful 
day, and from that peak I could see 
for miles and miles up the valley, 
while the river looked like a silvery 
thread, as it glistened in the sunlight 
and wound its way along from away up 
at the head of a canon, in the snow- 
capped range, to the bay. 

The next time I looked at that 
‘‘rock’’ I saw something move and I 
was on the alert instantly. I looked 
through the glass and was greatly sur- 


prised to see a bear curled up with a 


cub beside her. She was apparently 
fast asleep, but the cub stood by, wide 
awake, like a sentinel on guard. I could 
see them very plainly through the glass 
but the old one was so much the color 
of the dead grass that I couldn’t dis- 
tinguish her from the rest of her sur- 
roundings with the naked eye, and had 
it not been for the eub, the probability 
is that I would not have noticed them 
at all, although they could not have 
been more than 200 yards away, which 
speaks in favor of hunting earlier in 
the season when they are quite conspic- 
uous in the snow. 

As I didn’t think I could get any 
closer without starting some boulders 
down the mountain, I decided to shoot 
from the top. She jumped out of her 
bed at the first shot and was so ex- 
cited that she kept jumping around in 
all directions, making a _ target not 
easy to hit, while I tried to get a bead 
on her. The second and third shots 
were misses, but the fourth one 
brought her down, and she started 
rolling down the mountain, leaving 


a trail of blood behind her, which led 
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me to believe that she was done for. 

I now turned my attention to the 
cub, but, instead of one, there were 
now three, and they were all intently 
watching their mother. So bewildered 
were they that I got to within ten feet 
of them before they heard me. When 
they turned and saw me they were 
badly frightened and began to whine 
and growl, but they couldn’t get 
away, as they were on a ledge and 
I had their only way of eseape cut off. 
I got close enough to touch them, and 
they had by that time backed off the 
ledge to such an extent that they 
seemed to be hanging on by their fore- 
paws only. How I wished I had my 
camera. I could have secured valuable 
photos of them as they hung on, not 
over three feet away, and growled and 
sniffed alternately. I left my camera 
behind for two reasons—its weight, 
and the fact that I had been unable 
to buy any films lately. I feared I 
wouldn’t have enough for the trip; and 
I didn’t. 

The temptation to play with the cute 
fellows was great, but, fearing that 
they would slip off the ledge out of 
sheer fright if I approached any 
closer, I started down the mountain 
after the old one, who had, by this 
time, rolied quite a distance down the 
mountain. 

At first I couldn’t account for it, as 
she had stopped rolling before I 
reached the cubs, but I soon perceived, 
by watching her closely, that she was 
trying to get away or hide by rolling 
herself. She would roll about twenty- 
five yards, stop, apparently to rest, 
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and then roll again. Of course, that 
proved that she was hard hit and 
couldn’t have rolled very far, but IL 
shot her in the head to end her misery, 
which put a stop to the rolling act. 
When I reached her I found that the 
shot which did the most damage lodged 
between her fore-shoulders, breaking 
her back, and ranged down through 
the lungs. 

I didn’t want to skin her without 
first securing some pictures of her, so 
I left in a hurry for the cabin, as there 
would still be time to remove the hide 
that day, it being possible to see till 
10 p. m., and the weather was ideal for 
picture taking. But Pelty and Smith 
were out, and, as the tide was in, I 
couldn’t get across the flats to the 
cabin without fording the river, which, 
of course, was impossible. 

Feeling very sleepy, I laid down in 
the thick grass for a couple of hours, 
but I overslept. When I awoke the 
tide was out, but it was too late to do 
anything about skinning the bear that 


day, so Smith very kindly postponed 
going up the river for another day so 
that I could accompany him. 

When we reached the bear the next 
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day, one of the cubs was near her and 
we tried to capture it by surrounding 
it, but the three of us could do very 
little in that respect. It could easily 
outrun us and we failed to. get it, 
though we succeeded in tiring our- 
selves out. I didn’t take my camera 
along, but Pelty snapped the eub while 
in an upright position. Unfortunately 
the lens was fogged and the photos 
taken on that day did not turn out 
well. I can’t understand yet why we 
chased that cub; if we had eaught it 
we wouldn’t have been able to do any- 
thing with it, as it was too big for us 
to handle. The other two we couldn’t 
see, but we could hear them whine 
occasionally. 

We next began skinning the bear 
and had the hide off by noon. Though 
the bear was in poor condition, I think 
it was due more to the cubs than to her 
stay in the den through the winter, as 
it is rather unusual for them to have 
more than two, and she must have left 
her winter quarters at least a month 
before. Pelty shouldered the hide, 
which measured a little over nine feet, 
while Smith and I earried about forty 
pounds of meat to camp. 











KARLUK RIVER, 


NEAR KARLUK LAKE. 
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I left my Remington at the camp 
that morning and | took the Savage 
along, as it had a sling strap. The 
mountain side being slippery I took the 
cartridge out of the chamber for 
safety’s sake, so that there would be 
no possibility of an accidental dis- 
charge in case of a fall. Moreover, | 
thought it very improbable that we 
would run across a bear in the brush, 
considering the noise we were making, 
and the sight of so many tracks on top 
of the mountain the day before led me 
to believe that they were all high up 
yet. But the unexpected always hap- 
pens when one is the least prepared for 
for it. 

When we reached the base of the 
mountain where it was comparatively 
level, I was leading by about fifty feet 
when I awoke a bear, not over twenty- 
five feet away, that had been sleeping. 
It all happened so suddenly that I for- 
got there was no cartridge in the cham- 
ber, and, as soon as I got a bead on 
him, while he was making for cover, I 
pulled the trigger only to be reminded 
of the fact. By the time I got a cart- 
ridge into the chamber, I could just get 
a glimpse of him now and then, as he 
ran through the brush, and I realized 
I had little time to lose. I took hasty 
aim again and missed. I resolved then 
that I would never again take a gun 
out except one that I am accustomed 
to and keep it loaded where game is 
so plentiful. 

After supper, when we should have 
turned in, we went out te the end of 
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the spit and watched the mountains for 
bear with the glasses. In a short time 
we espied one across the bay. He 
seemed to be in a hurry, but stopped 
occasionally to feed. It was too late 
to go after him, but we enjoyed watch- 
ing him. Already we had seen four, 
not counting the cubs, so it can easily 
be imagined what I expected to see 
eighteen miles up the river. 

Next morning Smith and I again left 
camp to go up to the upper cabin, this 
time with the determination to get 
there even if we had to go along the 
mountain sides. When we reached the 
river we found that it had gone down 
only about three inches and Smith said 
it would be difficult wading, but we 
got across without getting much water 
into our boots, and hoped we would 
fare as well when fording later. It 
was quite dangerous, as the chances of 
getting out were slim if we lost our 
footing, but Smith knew exactly where 
the best places were and we got across 
safely every time. 

However, every creek was high, and 
there were so many lagoons to circuit 
that it was 11 a. m. before the first 
camp was reached, and we _ both 
agreed to stay there until the next 
day, when we thought the river would 
be lower, as there was no rain, and we 
would be in better condition after tak- 
ing a rest and having a good night’s 
sleep. 

By this time I was hungry enough 
to eat anything, but I realized that I 
would have to go easy, as I wanted to 
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stay as long as possible at the upper 
camp, and I had taken only about two 
days’ supply along on account of the 


weight and the rough traveling. In or- 
der to stop torturing myself with 
thoughts of good things to eat, I took 


the glass and went out on the log jam 
over the river from which I could get 
a good view of the mountains on both 
sides of the river, but I didn’t see any- 
thing, though it was, of course, the 
wrong time of the day. 

After supper I again went out on 
the jam and didn’t have to look long 
ieitins I saw one. He was almost on 
top of a mountain and very near to 
where Smith said he saw an unusually 
large one the trip before. I knew it 
would be a hard climb but I forgot all 
about the rest I so badly needed and 
had intended to take. 

Handing the glass to Smith, I asked 
him to signal to me the position of the 
bear so that I wouldn’t lose him as he 
kept moving about, and started out. 
However, our plan failed. Before I got 
half way to the bear, I couldn’t see 
Smith, so I gave up looking for signals, 
but kept working up to where I could 
see the bear occasionally. He seemed 


to be undecide: .d as to where to go, and 
he would go up and down repeatedly. 

About two hours of hard climbing 
brought me to within 500 yards of 
him, 


which was about the distance I 
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proposed to keep to the lee of him so 
he wouldn’t get my scent or be so 
liable to see me, as there wasn’t much 
brush on that mountain. I intended to 
go about 200 yards above him and then 
work down, but, as he was going 
slowly downhill then, I decided not to 
go up quite so high, to my regret. 

When I reached the rise that was 
my destination, I began working my 
way along the mountain to the right 
so as to be above where I thought he 
would be. About half way over, two 
ptarmigan flew over my head, and I 
began to wonder if the bear wasn’t the 
sause of it, as they seldom fly like that 
except when disturbed, but, as this was 
at least 150 yards above where I last 
saw him, when he was going down, I 
thought that rather unlikely. How- 
ever, if I went straight up the moun- 
tain now and he was there, he would 
be sure to get my scent. 

When I reached the edge of the cliff, 
below which I saw him not over half an 
hour before, he was nowhere to be 
seen. From there I watched the alders 
closely for about fifteen minutes, but 
concluded he had seen me or got my 
scent, as there was very little brush 
there and I could have easily seen a 
bear from that cliff if there were any 
in that vicinity. 

As it was getting late, I started 


down, thinking that I had done a poor 
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grudge the hard work, 
though that rest seemed 
as far away as ever now. 

The mosquitoes were 
more troublesome here 
than at the lower camp, 
but a tired hunter will 
sleep despite almost any- 
thing, and I didn’t feel 
the sting of the pests that 
night, but I had plenty of 
spots to show for them the 
following morning, and 
regretted that I didn’t 
take along my mosquito 
net. 

When we arrived at the 








THE FIRST BEAR. LENS WAS FOGGED, 


POOR PRINT. 


job of stalking, but I went a little too 
far to the right and got into a place 
where there was nothing but cliffs and 
ravines and underbrush so thick that 
my climb up the mountain was easy 


compared to the difficult work of get- 
ting down. 

When I reached the river, I couldn’t 
tell where camp lay—up or down. 
Every place looked alike and nothing 
seemed to have a familiar appearance. 
What a difference from a camp located 
on the beach. After going about 300 
yards up the river and seeing no sign 
of the log jam, I shouted to Smith, and 
was glad to hear his dog bark im an- 
swer. A hundred yards farther up the 
river brought me to the jam, and the 
first question I asked Smith was where 
the bear had gone to. Imagine my 
chagrin when he replied that the bear 
was in plain sight all the time and that 
he had lain down in a clump of alders. 
When he pointed out the place, I in- 
stantly recognized it—it was where the 
two ptarmigan flew from! 

Smith said he showed no signs of 
being disturbed, evidently not having 
seen me, and it was very probable that 
he was still there. If it hadn’t been so 
late I believe I would have gone up 
that mountain again, just to even 
things up. It was a disappointment, 
but a good lesson, and I didn’t be- 
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camp the day before [ 
placed sticks at the river’s 
edge to see if it would 
go down any by the 
next day. The first thing I did that 
morning was to run down to the bank 
to see how much the river had fallen, 
but I found that instead it had risen 
about an inch. I didn’t mind the dif- 
ficult wading or getting water into the 
boots if we could only get there, but 
we knew that it would be hard travel- 
ing and were rather skeptical as to 
whether the river could be forded now. 
However, we decided to try it. 

Smith insisted on carrying half of 
my outfit, as he was going to the upper 
camp just to show me where it was and 
to look it over to see if it required re- 
pairs, and we started out again, with 
the dog trailing behind. 

On account of lagoons and other un- 
foreseen difficulties, it was six hours 
before we reached the cabin. As Smith 
opened the door, we were disappointed 
to notice that, in the two years of his 
absence, almost everything had rotted 
inside, and the cooking utensils were 
rusted to such an extent that they were 
almost worthless. 

We put up the sheet-iron stove and 
built a fire in it right after cleaning 
the cabin out, but the top of the stove 
dropped in, as the rust had about eaten 
through. Smith found an old oil can, 
and, with an old table knife, cut out a 
piece and made another top about as 
skilfully as a tinsmith would. We 
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couldn’t find the axe, but there was 
plenty of cottonwood bark lying about, 
which makes a very good fire. 

Smith found a can of corned beef 
tucked away on a shelf in one corner 
and opened it. We hardly expected it 
to be m good condition after having 
been there for two years, but it looked 
good, so we risked ptomaine poisoning, 
and had lunch. 

After Smith left, I washed a fork 
and spoon that had partly escaped the 
ravages of rust, which completed the 
cooking outfit. I then fixed up a bunk 
and gathered a lot of the dead grass 
that lay in abundance around the 
cabin. It makes excellent bedding, and 
the bunk felt as soft as a feather bed 
when I got through with it. I then 
gathered enough bark to last me as 
long as I thought I would stay there, 
though I proposed to be governed ‘by 
the direction of the wind when build- 
ing fires, as I didn’t want to scare any 
bear away. 

As soon as I got through with the 
work about the cabin, I was aware of 
a feeling of loneliness, and for the first 
time I had a chance to survey my new 
surroundings in that silent place. One 
look at those mountains was enough to 
satisfy me, and I wondered what they 
had in store for me. It looked like an 
ideal place for bears, and as they had 
not been disturbed for years, I thought 
the opportunity to get a big one was 
as good as it could ever be, and I was 
anxious and willing to do anything to 
get a big bear. I noticed, too, that 
there was considerably more snow and 
less vegetation and brush here. Never- 
theless, it wasn’t too early for Ursus 
Gyas. 

Tired as I was, I left the cabin short- 
ly after and started slowly up the 
mountain to look for bears. The reason 
for starting out so early in the after- 
noon was so that I wouldn’t have to 
hurry, as I was very much in need of 
rest and sleep. 

I was rather startled to note how 
quickly I tired going up that mountain 
when I recalled how seldom I had to 
stop while climbing at the beginning of 
the trip; and then it was due to lack of 
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breath and not tiredness, but now I 
would tire while my breathing would 
be almost normal. However, I com- 
forted myself with the thought that | 
would go back light, and I even told 
Smith that it would be nice going back 
with practically nothing to earry. 
Moreover, the river would be low, | 
thought, in which ease the traveling 
along the bed of it would be easy. 
Oddly enough, it seems that I had en- 
tirely forgotten my purpose there, and 
I ean’t understand how I ever over- 


looked the probability of being com- 
pelled to pack a bearskin down to 
Zachar Bay, as, naturally, I expected 











PELTY AFTER A HARD DAY’S WORK. 


to get a bear. Little did I realize then 
that the hardest work was yet before 
me; in fact, the hardest work that I 
have ever done; that the river would 
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rise instead of fall, and that the pack 
going down to Zachar Bay would make 
the one I had going up the river look 
small, indeed. 

I noticed, as I sat down near the 
summit, that I had selected a good 
lookout. I could watch the valley and 
the canon just below me, out of which 
a stream flowed, as well as the moun- 
tains across the river on the other side 
of the valley. But it was this canon 
just below me that was to receive my 
particular attention now. 

When I looked up the canon I saw 
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he started up the hill just then, so I 
made no move, but kept watching the 
smaller one, which I thought would go 
over nine feet, and I thought that, if 
nothing else showed up, I would proba- 
bly go after him. He laid down short- 
ly after and I took the glass down 
to rest my eyes, but, as I did so, I saw 
farther up the stream, a black spot in 
the brush that looked too big for a bear, 
and I knew it couldn’t be a stump, be- 
cause the trees there wouldn’t average 
over a foot in diameter, and there was 
very little brush in the canon, while the 
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THE UPPER CAMP, WHERE THE AUTHOR SPENT EIGHT DAYS ALONE. 


two black spots (brown bears look 
black at a distance) that proved to be 
bears through the glass. Across the 
canon, opposite where I sat, I saw 
three, two of which were eubs, and 
down, near the stream, there were two 
more. 

1 was too tired to go after bears that 
were above me, or very far away, and 
I didn’t even look to see if any bears 
were in sight along the hills on the 
other side of the river, as it was rather 
early in the afternoon then, but I 
thought I would go after the bigger 
one of these two below me. However, 


hillsides were bare. It stood out in 
sharp contrast to its surroundings, but 
I ecouldn’t make out what it was. 
When I looked through the glass, I 
saw a bear that looked as big as an 
elephant. He evidently had been sleep- 
ing, and now started walking slowly up 
the mountain, but suddenly changed 
his course and started back toward the 
ereek. After going a short distance, he 
laid down under a cottonwood, almost 
where I first saw him, and about 100 
yards on the other side of the creek. 
The sight of so many bears at once 
made it seem like a dream. It surely 
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was a hurter’s paridise. But I won- 
dered whether bears aren’t as thick in 
many places but can not be seen on ac- 
count of timber and brush. 

I again forgot all about my tiredness 
and the rest I had so long promised 
myself. The sight of that monster 
freshened me up wonderfully, and I 
was willing to do anything to get him. 
I started creeping along the mountain, 
through the alders so he couldn’t see 
me, and kept watching him continually. 
I intended to keep well up so that he 
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the other way. It seemed as though | 
was over-cautious, but I kept in mind 
all my previous experiences, and re- 
solved that I wouldn’t make the same 
mistake twice, as | was very anxious 
that he should not see me. I worked 
along in this manner slowly and eare- 
fully, crawling on all fours when I 
thought it necessary and never getting 
out of the alders unless I had to. The 
presence of the other bear, which was 
closer to me, made the stalking more 
difficult, as I had to watch him also. 
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SMITH AND HIS COMPANION 
wouldn’t get my scent should a gust of 
wind blow up the cafon, but I didn’t 
dare to go up any higher, as I would, 
in that case, have to go through several 
clear patches of grass and snow where 
I would be too conspicuous. Fortunate- 
ly, there was considerably more brush 
on my side of the canon than on the 
other side, which was quite bare. 
Nevertheless, I had to go across one 
of these bare spots quite frequently, 
but, in every case, before doing so, I 
would look at him through the glass to 
see in which direction he was looking, 
and I would only resume crawling 
when I saw that he had his head turned 


AS SEEN ON OUR 
MILES UP 


THE 


ARRIVAL AT THE FIRST ABOUT NINE 


RIVER. 


CAMP, 


After two hours of this kind of work 
I was opposite a bend in the creek 
where I intended to ford it, but, before 
beginning the descent, I again put the 
glass on him to make sure that every- 
thing was all right, and was surprised, 
just before I looked through the glass, 
to note that he seemed to be no larger 
than the other one near the creek; but 
when I looked through the glass I saw 
that only his head and neck were visi- 
ble, and his neck and head luoked as 
large as the other bear! The next time 
I looked at him I was startled for an 
instant to note that he had his nose 
straight up, neck extended, and snif- 
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fing, but I felt sure that he didn’t sus- 
pect danger, as I have seen many of 
them do the same thing. 

I started slowly down a cut, through 
the thickest brush I could find, and was 
down to the creek in half an hour. But 
here another disappointment awaited 
me. Bear hunting is full of them any- 
how, but this was altogether unexpect- 
ed. The creek was a rushing torrent, 
too big and swift to wade. I looked 
frantically up and down for a log, but 
there was none, and I was baffled. If 
I went down the creek the other bear 
might see me, and if I went up the one 
that I wanted to get might get my 
scent. For a while I thought I would 
have to give it up, but one will do any- 
thing almost in such eases and will 
take great risks. I was desperate and 
willing to try what seemed impossible. 

I walked up the creek until I came 
to a place that looked as though it 
might be forded, and there I decided to 
try to ford it. If I was swept off my 


feet I would have very little chance of 


getting out, and there was a box cafion 
about 300 yards away. I started across, 
feeling my way very carefully so as not 
to take a false step. The icy water 
dashed up to my waist; I was chilled 
through and through and my teeth 
chattered ; it was so cold that I wanted 
to run across, but I didn’t dare, as the 
risk of slipping was too great. It was 
a great relief to get across. It wasn’t 
over two feet deep where I forded it, 
and it would have been easy had it not 
been so swift. 

I now went down the creek until I 
came to where I thought I should enter 
the alders to meet Ursus. I here took 
off the field glass so as to preclude the 
possibility of its getting tangled up in 
some way at the critical moment, looked 
into the muzzle of the Remington .35 
to see that it was not stopped up with 
dirt after all that crawling, that it was 
loaded, and that the sights were all 
right, after which I started very cau- 
tiously for the tree at the foot of which 
I thought the bear lay, with the de- 
termination to make every shot count, 
as I knew he wouldn’t die easily. 

I thought of a big bear I shot some 
time previous, how hard he died, and I 
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wondered how I would come out in the 
coming battle with this monster, and 
whether he would charge. However, 
those kind of thoughts were succeeded 
by one of fear that he would get away 
from me, just as the big fish always 
get away. I would risk getting mauled 
by him, if only he wouldn’t get away, 
I thought. 

The alders were too thick to go 
through without some noise, but I did 
the best I could, and I was glad I 
didn’t have high shoes on. I could not 
see over forty feet in that thick under- 
brush in places and I looked about for 
a cottonwood, but none of them seemed 
climbable. I then started up the canon 
to where I thought was a clear spot, 
but just then I heard a twig snap, and 
I stopped, wondering whether the bear 
would be disturbed. Just my luck, I 
thought, to have a limb break, espe- 
cially when there was no wind blowing. 
I listened and I heard something going 
through the alders. A few seconds 
more and I knew it was the bear. 

At first I thought he had heard or 
seen me, but that was unlikely as he 
was coming toward the creek, and I 
started down slowly to meet him. I 
could hear him all the time, but I 
ecouldn’t see him. Finally I got a 
glimpse of him, not over sixty feet 
away, where the brush was not so thick 
nor high. I could barely make out the 
somewhat blurred outline of his back 
as he walked along, and I knew I had 
to do some quick shooting, as, if I fol- 
lowed him much longer in that manner, 
I believe he would have seen or heard 
me, and I was anxious to see him before 
he saw me. I took hasty aim, about 
eight inches below the top of his back, 
so that I wouldn’t overshoot on account 
of the length of the fur, and stand a 
chance of breaking his back, and then 
pulled the trigger twice in rapid suc- 
cession. 

He was out of sight in an instant, 
but I could hear him ‘‘swearing,’’ as 
Smith put it. It sounded as though he 
had his throat blocked, and I don’t 
know whether it could be called growl- 
ing or coughing. I saw alders flying 
in all directions, so I knew he was hit 
and in a rage. 
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I was just as cool as I could be, and 
I knew I could hardly miss him at that 
distance. If I had come onto him sud- 
denly I would have been a little excited, 
but, after having watched him for three 
hours, all the excitement was over. 

He now seemed to be coming straight 
for me; so I put the rifle to my shoulder 
to await the appearance of his head 
through the alders, as I felt I would 
have to put one into his head in order 
to stop him at such close quarters. But 
it seems that he, in his excitement, 


couldn’t aim at any particular spot, as 
I could hardly make out his body, so I 
simply aimed at all I saw and shot fast, 
not thinking it possible to miss so big 
a mark at such close range. These shots 
were followed by more of those deep 
guttural noises. I pushed another 
clip of cartridges into the rifle and 
pressed on. 

When I saw him the third time I 
was surprised to note that he was sit- 
ting on his haunches as though nothing 
out of the ordinary had happened, but 














THE LARGEST BEAR KILLED, WHICH 


didn’t know which way to go. I 
couldn’t see him, but he seemed to be 
going round and round. Alders were 
swaying and snapping on all sides of 
him, which led me to believe that he 
was tearing up the brush in rage. 
After this performance, he started 
slowly away down toward the creek. I 
didn’t want him to get away, so I cau- 
tiously followed him, as I didn’t know 
how hard he was hit, and it was, of 
course, possible that he was but slightly 
wounded. It was a few minutes before 
I got a glimpse of him again, but this 
time I emptied the magazine at him, or 
rather the three remaining shots. I 


IT TOOK NINE SHOTS TO PUT DOWN 


I soon concluded that the reason why 
his hind quarters were on the ground 
was because his back was broken. Two 
more shots to the shoulder simply made 
him turn his head in time to get a bul- 
let to the neck, but that seemed to have 
no effect on him at all. As he didn’t 
move I took quick aim and put the nex 
one into his head, and he went down as 
though hit by a steam hammer. I then 
crept up slowly and poked the muzzle 
of the rifle at his head, with a finger on 
the trigger, so that if he was playing 
possum I could have blown a big hole 
into his head. But that precaution was 
unnecessary—there was no sign of life. 


(To be Concluded. ) 








AN OCTOBER DEER HUNT IN 
CALIFORNIA 


C. H. STODDARD 


Someone has said that the most en- 
joyable part of a camping trip is to be 
found in the anticipation of, and pre- 
paration for, the trip rather than in the 
realization, which often disappoints. 

The writer has made a camping trip 
an annual event for many years. He 
lives in one of the grandest out-of-doors 
states in the Union (California)—has 
camped in the mountains almost all 
over the state and consequently is 
seldom disappointed in his choice of 
camp ground; he admits the pleasure 
of anticipation and preparation and 
also pleads guilty of a weakness so 
common to the disciples of Isaac Wal- 
ton—the joy of telling about it when 
it is all over. 

Editor McGuire seems to think that 
some of his readers like to hear my 
story and invites me to tell it to his 
vast audience through the columns of 
Outdoor Life—so here is the story of 
the last outing. 

It was one afternoon in early Octo- 
ber, 1914, that we got off the train in 
the little city of Red Bluff, Tehama 
county, on our way to the hills. 

There was the writer—for whom this 
was the fifth suecessive annual trip 
into these regions; Harry Watson, 
alias ‘‘Hawkshaw,’’ a long, lean duck 
slayer from the slough regions north 
of San Francisco Bay, and the writer’s 
11-year-old son, Rollin. 

We were met at the depot by Mr. 
R. L. Green, the guide and hunter of 
Red Bluff, who keeps a watchful eye 
on the writer’s pack outfit during the 
eleven months he has no use for them, 
and by him we and our outfit were 
conveyed to his ranch, some six miles 
out of town. 

Of course we were armed to the teeth. 
Rollin carried a .22 Winchester for tin 
cans and other camp disturbers; Wat- 
son was armed with a .30-30 Marlin, 
while the writer carried that little 
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Savage .22-Hi-power that did such ef- 
fective work for him last year. In ad- 
dition we carried a shotgun and fifty 
shells for small game. We purchased 
supplies in Red Bluff, which has sev- 
eral excellent stores and where every- 
thing requisite can be obtained. 

Green had just come down from the 
mountains and expected to go back a 
week or so later with another party. 
It was the knowledge of this fact that 
governed us in timing our arrival at 
Red Bluff. Lee Green is an old crank 
on the care of live stock and considers 
it necessary to receive assurances of 
proper care and consideration for even 
the writer’s own burros before allowing 
them out of his sight. Then, too, we 
are very.glad to pass the outfit before 
his critical eye when off on a long trip. 

A long evening’s talk before a glow- 
ing wood fire, a delightful sleep in the 
crisp October air and a breakfast that 
influenced us strongly to spend the 
whole trip right where we were—and 
we were away on our jurney. 

It will be as well to pass over the 
next two days lightly—the less said of 
them the better. The wagon road was 
dusty and the sun was hot—also those 
saddles seemed to have grown all kinds 
of. lumps and hidden instruments of 
torture. They and our  pantaloons, 
worn slick and smooth in office chairs, 
seemed to refuse obsolutely to asso- 
ciate harmoniously. We said several 
things about it en route. Indeed, we 
made frequent observations thereon 
and discussed the matter fully—quite 
sufficiently in fact. But at the end of 
two days we arrived among the pines 
in God’s own blessed country, where 
wagon roads and their dust do not 
exist. 

This point, Saddle Camp, is in the 
edge of the Trinity forest reserve, and 
at an old abandoned sawmill there 
Green has his cabin and his headquar- 
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ters for guiding hunting parties into 
the mountains—the journey from Red 
Bluff to the mill being usually made 
by wagon or automobile. 

The sky became overcast soon after 
our arrival at the mill and before morn- 
ing it began to sprinkle; nevertheless 
we set out the next morning and packed 
over the trail some six miles to a spring 
where horse feed could be found—then 
spread our shelter cloth and spent the 
following three days under canvas. Not 
only did it rain, but a mist that would 
compare very favorably with any San 
Francisco tule fog, rolled up those 
ridges and settled in those cafions and 
hunting was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. 

We then gave the country a ‘‘once 
over’’ and concluded that hunters had 
seared the deer from the region there- 
abouts, though a couple of good big 
tracks showed that one or two old 


‘ 


bucks still remained. We had arranged 
with Green to be camped on the 14th 
away over in a big cafion where he was 


to find us and, while we had hoped to 
have venison for his guest upon their 
arrival, the wet weather had so hin- 
dered our operations that but two days 
intervened and we concluded to spend 
those two days in the grouse pastures 
on the big ridge. 

The writer has a special and pro- 
nounced weakness for fried grouse. If 
the good Lord ever made any better 
eats, said eats have never come the 
writer’s way—and every year part of 
his vacation time must be spent with 
the grouse. Not always are grouse and 
deer found on the same range, though 
in these mountains does and fawns may 
be found everywhere any time. 

On the 14th we arrived at the ren- 
dezvous about noon and at 2 p.m. Green 
and Mr. Z. H. Jarman of Los Angeles 
came into our camp, where fried grouse 
and the usual camp ‘‘fixin’s’’ awaited 
them. 

That afternoon we made ‘‘snug’’ our 
camp—stretched our shelter cloth (the 
writer never takes a tent) for possible 
emergency use and gathered wood and 
pitch pine for the campfire—then we 
planned the deer hunt. 
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Green had had parties at this camp 
several times before during the present 
deer season and consequently we took 
what he had to say as authentic. He 
told us of a certain brush patch in a 
certain rough canon where lived a big 
old frost-head of the bullet-proof va- 
riety—one of those daring old boys 
who delight to expose their bodies to 
hunters and that seem to bear a 
charmed existence. On seven different 
days, I believe, had this particular deer 
been under fire and escaped—all shot 
to pieces, of course, for what deer, un- 
less a phantom one, could go through 
all that unsecathed—hit, why of course 
he was hit—who would miss a great big 
whale of an animal standing broadside? 
One man could point you to some 
twenty-five or thirty empty shells re- 
posing on the hillside and could demon- 
strate an ability to kill a eracker box 








THE PHANTOM 


or a tin can dead in its tracks with one- 
thirtieth of that number. The vote was 
unanimous that that canon would be 
the scene of our first day’s hunt and 
we spent the whole evening blowing up 
our chests and telling each other most 
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earnestly and our particular compan- 
ions most confidentially just what 
would happen should that phantom 
buck dare to expose so much as an eye- 
winker within range of ‘‘ Betsy Ann”’ 
or ‘‘the peagun”’ or ‘‘the cannon’’—we 
had that buck right in the pot. 

We gathered in camp about 9 o’clock 
p. m. next day—all of us empty handed 
(and empty stomached as well). We 
had searched that canon and that brush 
patch most thoroughly and saw but 
does and fawns, though Jarman did 
report seeing a forked horn also. 

Again the next day we searched the 
same brush patch without result. That 
big buck was surely a phantom. Then 
it rained for two days and confined ali 
hands in camp, where bacon and beans 
and Green’s biscuits nearly drove us 
to mutiny. So when the weather did 
again clear we started out with blood 
in our eye and in the exact opposite 
direction to that cahon—something 
more than a phantom in the venison 
line was required most urgently. 
Adopting our usual mode of procedure, 
the writer and Rollin kept high on the 


ridge, while Watson paralleled us lower 


down. 











JARMAN AND HIS BUCK. 


As we neared the end of a large 
brush patch we saw four deer run down 
through a small clearing and Rollin 
was sure one of the four had horns. The 
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old man could not see the millinery, 
however, and besides had sort of fig- 
ured on getting a large buck for his 
limit this season—also they had headed 
down toward Watson, so we let them 
proceed. 

In a few minutes we heard a couple 
of shots below us and later found our 
friend with a medium sized, but very 
fat, three-point buck—one of the bunch 
we saw in the clearing—and together 
we packed the careass into camp. 
Mutiny had been averted! 

Watson carried with him a small but 
powerful pair of binoculars and they 
were a most useful article in the field. 
It is sometimes exceedingly difficult to 
distinguish between bucks and does. In 
this instance he was not sure of the sex 
until after a close scrutiny with the 
glass—and this state is enforcing the 
law prohibiting the killing of does and 
fawns most rigidly and correctly, as 
every blue blooded sportsman will 
agree. 

The next morning we again hunted 
in the usual manner, except that Wat- 
son took the ridge. While passing up 
through a wooded clearing Rollin, who 
had allowed the old man to get about 
forty yards in the lead, called out and 
pointed to a good-sized forked-horn 
within twenty feet of him, standing in 
the brush and carefully inspecting the 
boy. The man with the gun could see 
only the antlers and nose, however, and 
the deer escaped without injury. 

Further on we came to a large clear- 
ing and could see six or eight deer graz- 
ing therein. On closer inspection all 
proved to be does or fawns, so we took 
up the cahon toward a second clearing 
a half mile above. 

This upper clearing proved to be 
fairly level but pitched off at its lower 
point, toward which we were climbing, 
in such a manner as to form a ledge and 
bare cliff down which a small stream 
trickled. As we approached cautiously 
within 100 yards of this ledge a large 
buck walked out of the clearing over 
the ledge and, stopping, calmly pro- 
ceeded to size us up. 

A bullet in the neck dropped that 
buck absolutely dead in his tracks and 
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he slid half way to our feet down that 
cliff. At the report two forked-horns 
ran out of the meadow, one skedaddled 
for safety and the other stopped right 
on that ledge, broadside to us, and sur- 
veyed us carefully. Here was a chance 
for the little Savage to duplicate its 
performance of last year and secure the 
limit at once, but his horns were not 
up to specifications and we let him go. 

The deer killed proved a fine large 
animal with four points and eye- 
guards—usually rated a five-pointer—- 
and gave us a good hard job to pack 
him to camp; but we got him in and a 
couple of hours later Green and Jar- 
man came in with a dead ringer as to 
size and fatness, but with four points 
and no eye guards. Careful inspection 
of the teeth led us to believe both deer 
were the same age, though mine might 
have been a year older. Green judged 
the age at 5 years. 

We now had lots of venison in camp 
and were afraid of losing some of it, so 
we concluded to dry the meat—re- 
maining in camp the following two days 
and, with childlike faith, jerking every 
pound of it. It was easy to forget the 
long venison famine with so much in 
sight and when it was all sacked up we 
agreed that we would start homeward 
with the next two deer killed—that 
should mean a week longer in camp 
for us, we felt sure. 

Again we sallied forth and this time 
it fell to Watson to score. He killed a 
fine little forked horn, not large, but 
fat as butter, and he shot him through 
the neck, thus securing a careass with- 
out a blemish, whereas his three-pointer 
as well as Jarman’s big deer were shot 
in the back near the hips and badly 
mutilated. 

It was pretty hard living with old 
Hawkshaw now—hadn’t we, ‘‘a bunch 
of old experienced deer hunters, 
brought him up into these mountains,”’ 
and ‘‘hadn’t the whole bunch fed on 
beans until in desperation he, a tender- 
foot and a tule-rooter, that never saw 
a deer before, or behind, gone out and 
killed one—gnd when you said limit, 
hadn’t he simply gone forth and killed 
his limit without any ‘monkey’ busi- 
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ness about it? Worse than that, you 
laughed at shooting a deer through the 
back and crowed over a_ neck shot. 


Here was one full fifty yards away that 














THE INQUISITIVE BUCK 


he had first scared into a dogtrot down 
hill, then seeing a tick on the animal’s 
neck, which offered an unusually fine 
mark, had just let him have it in the 
tick, and all that with a gun whose 
sights were so out of adjustment that 
he had to aim at the lower right-hand 
corner.’’ 

We had no defense to offer, for an 
examination of the hide showed that 
the bullet had struck the neck (very 
high and very near the horns, to be 
sure), a single round hole showing 
where the bullet had entered and two 
‘ragged ones the exit, ‘‘one made by the 
bullet and one by the tick.’’ 

The next day we were at it again, 
and as we had now covered the whole 
country, we headed for the scene of our 
first day’s hunt, the writer and Rollin 
traveling high on the ridge and Watson 
in the canon, playing dog. 

The sun peeped over into the cafion 
and found us standing on a small oak 
ridge overlooking a considerable ex- 
panse of brushy sidehill. Off to the 
right was a small clearing with a pine 
tree growing in the center and three or 
four head of cattle were browsing near 
the tree. We had stood there perhaps 
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five minutes, hoping that Watson 
would get something moving, when 
Rollin’s sharp eyes pounced upon: some- 
thing in that clearing that was no cow. 
The old man’s eyes were not far behind 
the boy’s, either, as there walked out 
a buck of exceptional size. There was 
no mistaking him for a doe. 

He first walked behind a bush, then 
turned and, as he came out broadside 
toward us, at a range of about 200 
yards, the little .22-Hi-power went into 
action. Crack! Too low and to the 
right, just back of shoulder through 
lower lungs. He did not drop, but, oh, 
what a sick deer! 

Humping his back he whirled about 
and went back behind that bush just 
as shot No. 2 broke one hind leg just 
above the knee, the shattered bullet 
passing through the muscles of the 
other leg in the same location, but with- 
out striking the bone. 

There followed a period of two or 
three minutes, during which the deer 
was invisible and two or three shots 
were placed in the brush to stir him up. 
Then slowly he came into view on a 
small ridge fifty yards nearer to us. 
Badly crippled and sorely wounded, the 
grand old animal was traveling straight 
toward his doom. On the ridge he 
stopped and, with his head raised high, 
the large antlers towering above the 
brush, he certainly presented a beauti- 
ful sight, and there he fell dead from a 
bullet which struck the neck just be- 
low the head and emerged near the 
shoulders, a line shot that pulverized 
the neck and spinal eord. 

We had him in eamp soon after 8 
o’clock and Green at once pronounced 
him the ‘‘phantom buck.’’ He was a 
very large animal and very fat. The 
antlers bore but four points, and in this 
were somewhat of a disappointment, 
but they were heavy and rangy and 
rough at the base, showing that the 
wearer had roamed the hills a goodly 
number of years. Mr. Green declared 
it as his opinion, from examination of 
teeth, that the buck was 10 or 12 years 
old. 

One ear was crumpled, probably the 
result of a battle over some fair one’s 
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affections. The taxidermist, however, 
straightened the member out, and there 
was unmistakable evidence that a bul- 
let had touched his horns, three points 
on the left branch having been clipped 
very late in the velvet, probably dur- 
ing the latter part of August. 

It will be noticed that these horns 
have no eye guard and that the other 
set secured did have eye guards, and 
Green and I have spoken of the prevail- 
ing absence of eye guards from deer 
horns in recent years. Have any other 
hunters noticed this seeming fact and 
have they a reason to advance for it? 

At 10 o’clock that day Green and 
Jarman left our camp on the home 
journey. They planned to spend one 
night and a day at the old mill, where 
we were to join them and all go down 
the mountain together. 

We started on their trail the next 
morning early. Everything went off as 
per schedule, and together we camped 
that night at a farm house in the ecafion, 
our last night in camp. 

This homeward journey was an un- 
mixed delight. The mountains are al- 
ways beautiful and the wintry weather 
had but inereased their beauty. and 
when we emerged from the pines it was 
a transformed world we entered. 

The heavy rains of three weeks be- 
fore had washed the dust from the 
shrubbery and the whole earth was ear- 
peted with grass; quite a difference 
from the dry, dusty, sunbaked land we 
came through three weeks before. 

Then, too, the rain had thoroughly 
cleansed the atmosphere and distant 
scenes were very clearly visible. Old 
Shasta in the north, silent, white and 
prominent; Mt. Lassen, the voleano, 
just across the valley to the west, 
steaming placidly, and the saw-toothed, 
snow-capped ‘‘Bullychoops’’ in the 
northwest, easily distinguished among 
the miles and miles of rugged Cali- 
fornia. 

That afternoon we reached the Green 
ranch, where ‘‘donks’’ were turned 
loose .for another winter, civilized 
clothes were dug out of their hiding 
places and donned and a general clean- 
ing and scouring process undertaken. 
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Then a last evening we spent before the 
crackling fire, a last night we slept in 
the crisp October air, and, the begin 
ning of the end—the journey home. 

How good everything looked to us, 
how good everything really was and 
especially those first two civilized 
meals at a _ eivilized table—viands 
actually cooked by a woman’s hand; 
biscuits light as a feather and free from 
the taint of Pa Green’s thumb. Only 
those who go away into the silent 
places can appreciate it. 

Of the deer killed two fell to the 
.30-30—one with a broken back pretty 
far aft, and one with a broken neck 
pretty far forward. Everyone knows 


bullets, one through lungs, passing 
completely through; one breaking a 
hind leg, then one through the neck 
from directly in front, pulverized the 
bone and dropped the deer dead. 

I have now used the Savage ‘‘Imp”’ 
two seasors and have earefully ob- 
served its work, both in my own hands 
and others. The gun I own has killed 
seven deer, of which five dropped dead 
with a single shot. One required two 
bullets and one three, as herein de- 
seribed. No wounded deer escaped. 
That’s a pretty good record and the 
.22-Hi-power is still my choice as a deer 
gun. 











“HOME AGAIN” AT 


what a .30-30 will do to animals so hit 
—they died. 

One deer fell to the ‘‘ecannon,”’ also a 
back shot, as the deer was lying down 
with tail to shooter, and hence the bul- 
let ranged forward. The deer was 
pretty well mixed up inside—and _ it 
also died. 

Two fell to the .22 Hi-power—one, 
standing front quartering and directly 
above the gun (like shooting up into a 
tree), received a little pellet low down 
at point of shoulder and chest which 
ranged up and across, broke the neck 
badly and the bullet, without its jacket, 
was found lodged in the bone at the 
tip of the shoulder blade. The deer 
dropped dead. 

One deer, at 250 yards, received three 


GREEN'S 


RANCH, RED BLUFF 


However, I have pretty well deter- 
mined its limitation; the deer shot in 
the shoulder on this trip shows it. | 


have been told of one shot from the 
rear that escaped, and I believe that the 
little bullet would not pass lengthwise 
through a deer; therefore, for game 
larger than California deer the bullet 
is not sufficiently heavy. For Califor- 
nia deer I like it better than any gun 
I have ever used. 

We experienced a deal of wet 
weather on this trip and, as remarked, 
the writer takes no tent, instead he 
takes a couple of light canvases, 7x14 
feet, with grommets in edges for 
stretching, and earries a hundred feet 
of clothesline rope for stretching the 
canvases. 
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One must carry pack covers, and 
these canvases folded are the correct 
size (314x7 feet). Stretched over a pole 
or rope for a ridge they make a shelter 
10x14 feet, for which other pack covers 
may be used on the sides. 

A tent is stuffy and close, a bake 
oven in the sun, a suffocater at all 
times. Ours is always well ventilated, 
and just as dry as any tent. 

To the grub list we have for two or 
three years past added a package of 
prepared bran and thrown a handful 
or so in the white flour when making 
biscuits. Try it, brothers; it’s a grand 
success. 

At night, in cold weather, the writer 
has always relied on a good, dry extra 
suit of woolen undereclothes and heavy 
bedding, but our lengthy tenderfoot 
sprung a new one this year. He took a 
large hot rock to bed with him, and 
while the writer never fell to that, he 
is not sure but he saw old man Green 
sneaking away from the fire with a 
rock one night—for his dogs. 
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Then there was another innovation. 
This time it was old Dad Green him- 
self who sprung it. Long he kept it 
hidden away in his pack bag, but one 
day he trotted it proudly forth—a 
package of ‘‘California Flapjack 
Flour,’’ all in a neat pasteboard pack- 
age, decorated on one side with a col- 
ored cut of an old miner kneeling be- 
fore his little fire and tossing high his 
toothsome flapjack, the rest of the 
space on the package being taken up in 
advising that the contents should be 
stirred up with water only and that 
the contents was sufficient to make 
NINETY pancakes. 

We dumped the whole thing in a pan 
and stirred it up, and say, we had to 
help out the bread part of that meal 
with hardtack; in fact, had we not 
cooked up a lot of venison and spuds 
and onions and a pot of beans to go 
along with those flapjacks we should 
have left the table hungry. What’s a 
mere ninety pancakes to four campers, 
anyway. 


The Golden West 


south the breezes 


O’er 
come 


the hills from the 


Wafting their leisurous song. 
Bringing the scent of the prairie loam, 
Where the coyote trail is long. 
Far away from the city’s noisy blare 
And the turmoil, its joys bereft, 
Out to the wild grass-covered plain— 
In the land of the “Golden West.” 


The meadow iark sings his lay at morn 
When the sun is warm and bright; 

The wild thrush turns to his crooning mate 
As the dewy shades bring night. 

Soft shadows falling on distant hill 
Speak of caim and peace and rest; 

Out on the plains at the close of day— 
In the land of the “Golden West.” 


O’er the unknown hill the Indian roamed 
As the monarch over all; 
And the buffalo herds trailed 
To the lure of Nature’s call. 
But hark! to the listening ear of each 
Came the bugle’s clear note tone; 
And the picture changed as the white man 
P came 
To the West to claim his own. 


the valley 


And then from out of the quest there arose 
On many a grave-marked trail, 

Where brave hearts slept, no funeral dirge 
But the coyote’s doleful wail. 

No costly stone marks spots where fell 
The brave, the true, the best; 

None such were needed for the men 
Who made the “Golden West.” 


The scene is changed, the years roll on; 
The sun is sinking low; 

The dying day fades into night, 
The breezes softly blow. 

Cool from the meadows laden by 
Perfumes of Nature’s best, 

And the stars’ soft light falls calmly on— 
Night, in the “Golden West.” 


T. J. KERR, M. D. 





THE SHEEP HUNTING OF LOWER 
CALIFORNIA 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 


FE. W. FUNCKE 





Lower California is a 
narrow peninsula over 750 
miles long, and varies in 
width from about 35 to 
130 miles, its greatest 
width being along the in- 
ternational boundary line 
that separates it from Cal- 
ifornia. Its eastern bound- 
ary hine is the Colorado 
River and the Gulf of 
California; its western 
boundary the Pacifie Oc- 
ean; its southern end is 
bathed by both the waters 
of the Gulf and Pacifie. 

The coast range of 
mountains that run par- 
allel to the Pacifie 











through the _ states of 
Washington, Oregon and 
California continues on 
down through nearly the 
center of Lower California and varies 
in altitude from about 3,000 feet to 
over 11,000 feet, its highest part being 
San Pedro Matyr Mountain, about 200 
miles south of the international bound- 
ary line. 

The western side of the range slopes 
gradually in rolling hills to the Pacifie. 
The eastern side drops off suddenly 
towards the Gulf. In places there are 
cliffs nearly perpendicular for from a 
few hundred to nearly 2,000 feet, and 
for a distance of about 200 miles south 
of the boundary line there is only one 
wagon road and five trails that are 
passable from the top of the range to 
the bottom on the east side, and all 
these are steep, rocky and bad. In 
many places there are deep, rocky wall- 
sided canons. The bottoms of these 
canons near the heads are covered with 
big voleanic and granite rocks and 
boulders. Farther down their bottoms 
are flat and floored over with sand. 


PACK TRAIN IN THE MOUNTAINS FIFTY MILES SOUTH OF 


CALEXICO 


Many of the largest canons have run 
ning streams of fine, clear water, that 
run a mile or more and are then drunk 
up by the thirsty sand and lost to man 
and beast. All of the cafions that have 
water have groves of date palm trees 
(neo Washingtonia), varying in height 
to sixty feet. One cafon alone is esti- 
mated to have over 10,000 palm trees, 
and the scenery in some of these canons 
is grand and beautiful. 

Along the rugged east side of the 
mountain range and the steep sides of 
the canons is the summer home of the 
sheep. There they find the rough, rug- 
ged country they love and the solitude 
they want and seek and an abundance 
of the many varieties of brush on which 
they browse, and during the hot sum- 
mer days, from June to September, 
they have good, cool water near by to 
quench their thirst. Sheep always 
come to certain places on a stream to 
drink, and usually get to the water be- 
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A CLIFF IN THE SHEEP COUNTRY NEAR TENAJA VALDEZ, SEVENTY-FIVE MILES SOUTH OF 
CALE XICoO. 


tween dawn and sunrise, and rarely 
later than 8 or 9 a. m., for after those 
hours until sunset bees, hornets and 
vellow jackets are numerous along the 
streams, and the sheep fear being 
stung. Sheep very seldom drink or 
feed at night, not even during bright 
moonlight, for fear of being devoured 
by mountain lions. Quite a number of 
sheep, antelope and deer are killed and 
eaten every year by lions. The lions 
are not numerous and are seldom seen, 
and rarely give a person a chance to 
kill them, for the top of the mountain 
range is covered with pine, cedar and 
pinon trees and manzanita, chemise 











and other brush, and the east side of 
the mountain range and the canon sides 
are covered with huge boulders, rocks, 
brush and eactus of many kinds; while 
the canon bottoms are grown up with 
palms, ironwood trees, palo verde and 
mesquites trees, brush and weeds. 
The sheep hunting camps during the 
summer months are in the big canons 
under the palm trees, at or near the 
end of the running weter. The hunter 
‘an be up early and lie in wait at a 
hidden place to leeward, in a_ blind 
within sixty or eighty yards of where 
the sheep come to drink, and if fortune 
favors him he will see from one to a 











BREAKING CAMP ON THE DESERT. THE TREE IS AN IRONWOOD. 
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dozen or more sheep in a-band come 
cautiously, carefully and alert down a 
ridge of the canon side (stopping oe- 
easionally to look and listen) to the 
water; then the hunter can pick the 
best head, kill it, walk back to camp, 
saddle a pack animal and pack his 
game back to camp. If no sheep come 
to water by 9 a. m. the hunter can 
climb up the canon side and along the 
ridges and hunt and look over the 
country with his field glasses for the 
game; in this way of hunting sheep, 
the hunter climbs to some high peak 
or out on some prominent point and 
sits and waits and watches for a few 
minutes, or a half hour or more, and 
his patience is sometimes rewarded by 
seeing sheep feed out into view from 
over a ridge or out of a gulch. 

Sheep feed at intervals during the 


LASHING ON A PACK. 





day, but during the middle of the hot 
days they lie in the shade of a bluff 
or cliff and chew their eud or sleep. 
When sleeping they usually le on their 
stomach with their legs doubled under 
them and their noses on the ground, to 
support their head. Sometimes they 
lie flat on their sides and sleep. 
Sheep are sometimes seen from three 
to five miles away with field glasses, 
in which ease it takes a couple of hours 
or more to stalk within shooting dis- 
tanee. This means from 100 to 300 
yards, of course. An eager, anxious 
hunter often shoots at sheep far over 
300 yards and has a fair chance to kill 
if the animal is on a mountain side 
where the hunter ean get six or eight 
shots before the game gets out of sight 
and the shooter can see where his 
misses hit. This refers to the ordinary 
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rifle shot or the business man that goes 
on a hunt after big game once a year 
or so and shoots on an average 100 or 
200 shots from his big game rifle each 
year. Of course, there are many good 

















= AND ONE OF HIS CHILDREN. 


rifle shots than can hit a sheep almost 
every time at 600 or 800 yards, but not 
always, if just before shooting he has to 
climb a few hundred feet or run a 
hundred yards or so. If it is late in 
the day and the sheep are over 300 
yards away and no chance of getting 
nearer and a chance for only two or 
three shots before they disappear, it is 
a good plan to leave them alone and 
look for them early next day in hopes 
of getting a better chance; for where 
they are not shot at, they often feed 
on the same mountain side for two or 
three weeks without changing ground. 

In hunting along the ridges or across 
canons on the mountain side, some- 
times sheep are suddenly seen within 
100 yards. In these cases neither the 
hunter nor the hunted know of each 
other’s presence until in plain view of 
each other. 

In many places in Lower California 
the hunter ean ride on horse or mule- 
back and see sheep, but in this way the 
sheep usually see the hunter first. But 
this does not lessen the hunter’s chance 
much, for by tying up the stock in 
plain view of the sheep they will often 
stand and watch the stock for a long 
time, thus giving the hunter time to 
make a successful stalk. 

During the months of July, August 
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and September there are frequent 
thunder storms and cloudbursts. These 
occur on the main range of mountains 
and on the desert and the mountain 
ranges in the deserts on the east side 
of the peninsula. Where these rains 
fall they bring an abundance of green 
feed. Some of the mountain ranges in 
the desert are of considerable size, 
from twenty to thirty miles long, five 
to ten miles wide, and vary in height 
to 2,500 feet. During September and 
October a good many of the sheep leave 
the main mountain range and make 
their homes for the winter in the low 
mountains in the desert. 

Water is a scarce article sometimes 
on the desert and in the desert moun- 
tains, being in wells, small springs and 
tenajas (natural stone basins in steep 
canons in the mountains), but they all 
are dry at times. Some few lives have 
been lost from thirst in this locality, 
and there has been some narrow es- 
capes. Two years ago the writer guided 
an Kastern gentleman on a trip after 
sheep and antelope. We started from 
Calexico, Calif., and took a green horse 
wrangler with us. When about 100 
miles south of Calexico the man got 
homesick and quit. He started back on 
foot to Calexico, but got bewildered 
and lost on the desert within twenty 
miles of where he quit us. Ten days 
later we returned to Calexico and 
found the wrangler had not arrived; 
so the writer, with one man and fresh 
horses, hastily started back, and on the 
third day luckily found him. During 
the thirteen days he had little food and 

















“TRES POSOS” (WELL) IN DESERT 


water and was about all in; but we got 
him safely back to Calexico and he got 
well; but no doubt he will remember 
for years his experience on the desert. 
The mountain sheep range almost ex- 
clusively on the east side of the main 
range of mountains and in the desert 
mountains on the east side, and range 
over an unbroken territory about 600 
miles long and from ten to thirty miles 
wide; their estimated number in this 
territory is from 4,000 to 6,000. 
Antelope range on the desert, that 
is, south and west of Lake Litchfield 
or Laguna Salada. Here they have a 
range of about fifty miles long and an 
average width of eight or ten miles. 
There are between 200 and 300 ante. 
lope that range on this ground and in 
this same field mule, or burro deer, 
range, and from some of the hunting 
camps in this locality sheep, antelope 
and deer can be hunted, and are some- 
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tle, mules and_ burros 
using this range live 
through the winter with- 
out any water. There are 
some small deserts near 
the Gulf coast. On all of 
these there are a few an- 
telope and deer. The lar- 
gest desert in Lower Cali- 
fornia is on the Pacific 
side, about 400 miles 
south of the line. This 
desert is about 200 miles 
long and about thirty 
miles wide. On this there 
is only one small spring 
and but one small cattle 
‘ranch and five or = six 








FOOTHILLS OF THE COCOPAH RANGE. 


times seen within two or three miles 
of camp. Both the antelope and deer 
feed mainly on the green leaves and 
flowers of the Palo verde and ironwood 
trees and on grasses and herbs that 
spring up after a rain. The animals 
are always found more numerous 
where there is green food. During the 
six months of the winter neither of 
these animals seek water and rarely 
touch it, but during the 


wells. On this range there 
are anywhere from 2,000 
to 3,000 antelope and 
some mule deer. This locality is com- 
posed of low, rolling hills, sandy 
ground and sand dunes and low, flat 
valleys, and is covered in places by 
Yucca palms. On the east side of the 
peninsula, beginning about forty miles 
south of the boundary line for a dis- 
tance of nearly 400 miles along the 
Gulf coast and inland for twenty-five 
miles, there are no inhabitants or 





hot summer months, with 
the temperature about 
120° F., they quench their 
thirst at Lake Litehfield. 
On certain game ranges in 
Lower California some an- 
telope and deer live out 
their lives without ever 
drinking water and never 
know the pleasure or de- 
light in quenching their 
thirst. These game ani- 
mals range on the Pacific 
side. North of Magdalena 
Bay, in this region, there 
are almost daily fogs 
which wets the food on 
which they browse, and 
they feed often on the 
fruit of the Chollo cactus. 














This fruit is as large as a 
lime and contains consid- 
erable water, serving as 
both food and drink. Cat- 


“A CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK.” 


Winchester Keppel Comstock Funcke and four ram heads and two 
buck antelope heads killed by L. J. Bradbury, Lower 


California, February, 1914. 
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A map of Lower California, showing where the 
different kinds of game are found 


ranches, consequently the sheep, ante- 
lope and deer are tame and very sel- 
dom disturbed and many of them die 
a natural death without ever seeing a 
human being. 

From October to May are the best 
months to hunt. Skins and horns are 
in good condition, and weather is fine 
and mild, with only an occasionally 
rainy or windy day. 
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THE AUTHOR, AND BURRO DEER KILLED IN 
LOWER CALIFORNIA 


The writer has hunted and guided 
hunting parties, after big and small 
game in Lower California for the last 
twelve consecutive years, and should 
know some about the habits and range 
of the game. Besides the big game, 
countless thousands of ducks accumu- 
late every winter in the grain fields a 
few miles south of Calexico, and quail 
and rabbits are very plentiful in many 
places. 

The laws of Mexico prohibit the kill- 
ing of mountain sheep, but the writer 
has permission from the governor of 
Lower California to take out hunting 
parties, and for each hunter to kill two 
or three rams and two or three mals 
antelope or male deer. No females are 
allowed to be killed except one is 
needed very badly for fresh meat for 
camp use or the skins for a museum 
specimen. 

A hunting license fee of $15.00 gold 
will be charged erch hunter, which 
gives him permission to kill six head 
of big game (on the small game there 
is no bag limit) and permits him to 
bring in his firearms and ammunition 
and affords him protection by or from 
the military authorities. Heads, skins 
and dried meat are allowed to be taken 
into the United States, duty free. There 























COCOPAH INDIAN HUT, HARDY RIVE 


has been no revolution in the northern 
district of Lower California for three 
years, but this month (December, 1914) 
there was a misunderstanding between 
the governor and the military authori- 
ties, but it was settled peacefully with- 
out a shot being fired. There are no 


R, LOWER CALIFORNIA, MEXICO. 


bandits, brigands or bad men at pres- 
ent in the northern district, and it is 
perfectly safe for hunting parties to 
come and go out on trips after game. 
All parties that come are treated kind- 
ly and made welcome by the authori- 
ties. 

















A PROPERLY-SELECTED ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


This picture was sent us by M. Davis of Eugene, Ore., and shows a pleasing vista in an 


Oregon park. The beautiful surroundings are reflected in the lofty air of the young bull 


elk as he sniffs the danger ahead. 
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A FEW ON THE DRY FLY. 


WITH THE DRY FLY IN THE WEST 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


Hitherto it has been generally con- 
ceded that there is one part of this 
country especially good for the dry fly, 
that country being found throughout 
the New England states. Just how far 
the practice of using the dry fly has 
progressed in the Western section of 
the hemisphere it is hard to tell, though 
assuredly it has won for itself a place 
in the outfit of the skilled fisherman 
and there is where a little comment 
upon the dry fly as used in the West 
will bear a trifle of looking into. We 
are prone, when rehearsing fishing 
tales, to go either too far North or too 
far East and let it go at that. Until 
recent years little or nothing has been 
heard of fishing in the West, and the 
fact that I am one of the first to write 
regarding the use of the dry fly in the 
mountain states will prove the scarcity 
of devotees to the writing game here, 
especially as far as fishing and things 
piseatorial are concerned. The dry fly 


has been ushered into the West, and it 
has been found rather of a deadly con 
trivanee at that. At first glance and 
without having tried the fly out we 
come to the rapid conelusion that it is 
worth little or nothing. But a little 
systematic use of it will prove differ- 
ent. Ordinarily mountain waters are 
rapid, racy and tumultuous along their 
courses, but here and there, in between, 
there will be found small glassy pools 
where the waters flow exceptionally 
still. There is where the dry fly, float 
ed right, will prove a winner. For if 
must be known that dry fly water is 
tranquil water, still flowing water, to 
be more exact. In England where 
the practice of dry fly fishing is uni- 
versal we find waters placid, gentle 
running, and rarely, in the southern 
chalk streams of England at least, pre 
senting the rough nature of flowage 
associated with our streams. There the 
dry fly is in its correct place; but when 
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we come to our streams, and especially 
our mountain streams, another entirely 
contrasting condition is witnessable. It 
is in many places, the spinner, the 
baited hook or the wet fly, or none at 
all. But where the smooth waters oc- 
cur it is often a deadly subject, and 
for that reason I am treating it rather 
closely here. 

In the use of the wet fly it will be 
found that it is under the water at 
least two-thirds of the time. I always 
hold, as I have always held, that a wet 
fly should be east lightly to the sur- 


Where from two to three flies are used 
in wet fly fishing, only one is used 
when manipulating the honorable dry 
fly. 

The wide range of difference between 
the wet fly and the dry fly lies in the 
fact that the wet fly is an imitation 
of no special thing active and living, 
while the dry fly purports to be as 
exact an imitation of the natural fly 
as human ingenuity can make it. 
Therefore it is so deadly, if used with 
skill and thoughtfulness. The wet fly 
is a wet fly, and is used under the sur- 

















A GOOD DRY-FLY STREAM—THE 


face of the water—in the hopes of 
catching a fish as they alight on the 
brim. Failing at such an attempt the 
flies are allowed to become sub- 
merged; they are then drawn through 
the water to give them animation. In 
this condition they are often discov- 
ered by larger trout lying low. The 
smaller trout I believe are closest to 
the surface. Yet the eyes of a trout 
are wonderfully keen, to say the least. 
The fact that the shadow of your rod 
over the water will send them seurry- 
ing for safety is enough of a recom- 
mendation of their innate wariness. 


SAN GABRIEL OF CALIFORNIA. 


face. The dry fly floats and is dry 
most of the time. If it sinks it be- 
comes, not a dry fly but a wet fly. As 
long as this fly floats it will hold its 
distinguishing name. Assuredly the 
fisherman who is most thoroughly ae- 
quainted with the entomology of the 
stream he is fishing is the most suc- 
cessful in that he will have flies that 
look very much like those the trout 
feed upon and which are constantly 
falling to water; such dry flies, for 
instance, as the duns in the mountain 
regions work as well there as any- 
where. Trout being quixotic, it is often 
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found that they will take flies that 
look nowhere near like any living 
thing. Searlet Ibis and Silver Doctor 
are beautiful creations, and that they 
will make good dry flies goes without 
the saying. First of all, the mountain 
trouter will find it a good idea to stock 
up on various of the better known of 
the dry flies used in this country. 
Picking up insects along the stream of 
his heart’s desire he can match them 
close enough with those falling to the 
stream to have great success. In such 
hours as twilight, when the pools are 
like glass, many a mountain trout has 
been fooled by the floating fly. 

The dry fly man knows the value 
of having some fly tying material 
along with him; for by a touch of tin- 
sel here, a pair of feelers there or an 
additional wing here he can make a 
fly entirely over suitable to his needs. 
Such a thing makes trouting a craft 
that places it very high in the esteem 
of the most thorough, sport-loving 
fisherman. That the joys of out-wit- 
ting trout with the wet flies is un- 
bounded is known to those who have 
tried out the immortal pastime in that 
phase of its attraction; but that the 
manipulation of the dry fly is one bet- 
ter yet is also known. In using the dry 
fly there are two ways associated with 
the use of it. There is, for instance, 
what is known as fishing the rise. 
Fishing the rise is, of course, followed 
up only by those who are especially 
resigned to the preservation and per- 
petuation of the higher tenets of 
sportsmanship. Supposedly, at the twi- 
light hour, when the fish are rising for 
insects the fisherman watches where a 
specimen has come to surface and, 


- selecting a fly like the natural one 


risen for, he floats it over that particu- 
lar spot, hoping to get that fish. Those 
who follow up this method of proced- 
ure are known as ultra-purists; though 
the purists are found almost entirely in 
the older country. In this country we 
are liable to be far more lenient and 
the result is that we fish whether fish 
rise or not, trusting to luck to hit the 
right place. For us, we leave no tran- 
quilized pool go without giving it a 
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comprehensive try-out. In using the 
dry fly in the mountains slightly dif- 
ferent methods must be used than 
when following the still flowing 
meadow, lowland streams. In the first 
place, opportunities for casting are 
sometimes very much hampered. Often 
it is a case of flicking the fly in, simp- 
ly done by seizing the fly by the hook 
and flipping it at the place desired. In 
this way you are able to hide behind 
the rocks and you will rarely be seen 
by the fish. Concealment is a particu- 
lar to be taken note of in mountain 
trouting, as in any other variety of 
fishing. I will add that in little fished 
regions more of a proportion of catches 
on the dry fly will be made in the 
West than in the East, which is quite 
natural, and as it should be. Select a 
good pool, flick your fly, let it float 
with wings cocked, and let the per- 
formance be enacted with skill and the 
fish is as likely as not to be yours. Of 
course, the fly must be kept dry. This 
is a rule in dry fly fishing. 

In drying the fly, where casting 
space admits, the fly is dried by regu- 
lar casting forth and back two or three 
times through the air, care being taken 
that the fly never touches the water. 
This is purposely done to dry the fly. 
In short range casting the fly is dried 
by waving it in the air, or wiping it 
slightly, or blotting it with a handker- 
chief. If you are fishing over a par- 
ticular fish, or place where a fish has 
risen, and nothing happens, then make 
another cast over that same place as 
earefully as possible. A bungling cast 
will seare the fish away and a second 
east therefore in the same place will 
hardly be of use. That there is science 
in this method of fishing is known to 
all who have tried it. It is a system of 
placing the fly at the right place, at 
the right moment and in the right 
way; and it is a rule to follow that the 
line should not sink too deeply or belly 
in the water. The fly must fall first; 
never the leader and line first. There 
is a bit of skill connected with doing 
this, for in the lapse of a trifling mo- 
ment ere the fly hits the waters a gen- 
tle raising of the rod tip will send im- 
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petus along the line sufficient to draw 
the fly down first. If, in the mountain 
pools, you must creep up behind the 
rocks, then start your fly at a likely 
spot and let it float feeding out line 
as it is demanded. Often the bare fall- 
ing of a fly in the shadow of a big 
boulder will cause a fish to rise, smash- 
ing to the surface. One wonders not a 
little if it is not possible that a great 
number of mountain trout are taken 
this way. Try to float your fly along 
the shadowed banks, and by the rocks; 
they are places to conjure with. 

As on the Rio Grande River one is 
often given a chance to use the dry 
fly, with enough casting space and arm 
room without fear of getting all 
tangled up. On such waters one holds 
himself close to shore and easts up- 
stream and across the water, instead 
of standing in the middle of the 
stream, fishing straight upstream as 
some think. 

If you possess an all-around rod of 
five and a half, six or six and a half 
ounces to its credit, with a fair amount 
of backbone to it, you have a rod that 
will do you for your dry fly fishing. 
Some advocates believe in having one 
rod for the dry fly and one for the wet 
fly, but for my part and for economy’s 
sake I suggest the use of one rod ful- 


filling both ends. The line for dry fly 
fishing should be either a_ single 
tapered or double tapered line, for the 
reason that the fine end of the taper 
will make more of an inconspicuous 
connection with the leader and with a 
tapered line casting ability is doubled. 
This leader may be had in either the 
nine-foot or the six-foot length; and 
for my part I think the six-foot length 
is as good as any. When it is consid- 
ered that rather large fish are often 
met with on mountain streams, it is sug- 
gested that the leaders for dry fly fish- 
ing comes under the term medium, and 
one is more sure of his catch. Leaders 
of superfine diamond drawn material 
may have their place, in the using of 
the dry fly on the calm, small meadow 
brooks, where fish run small, but where 
fish such as the rainbow are met with 
a rather heavier leader should be in- 
serted. 

The reel in this sort of fishing is 
practically a counterpart of the reel 
used for wet fly fishing. One hardly 
uses the dry fly reel any more than 
the wet fly reel. But that reel should 
be so selected that it will balance the 
rod more or less perfectly ; a too light 
reel on a heavy rod will upset the bal- 
ance, as will a too heavy reel upon a 
too light rod. This is a point rarely 
touched upon by angling 
writers, though they know 














that it is a matter of point 
to be conjured with. Se- 
lect a good single-action 
winch with a good click to 
it, and one in the larger 
size, to hold sufficient line, 
is most recommendable. A 
100-yard Meisselbach Ex- 
pert works well on a six- 
ounce rod; though one 
should gauge the reel with 
the weight of the rod. A 
reel ordinarily but serves 
to hold the line, though 
there are times when a 
little reeling is found help- 
fully necessary. However, 
as a rule, the left hand 





gives and takes in line, 
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a complete capture with- 
out the need of the reel 
save later to gather up the 
line. 

An important question 
to the dry fly man is what 
sort of flies to use, and 
there comes the rub, and 
a rub it is. The nature of 
flies found in one terri- 
tory will not perhaps suf- 
fice in another, and then 
too the season of the in- 


sect must be taken into 
consideration. Were the 
entomology of Western 


streams on record so that 
we could tie from them, or 

















get flies like them, all 
would be simple. As yet, 
however, we can only try it 
out by selecting some of our best-known 
flies, matching them to specimens 
caught over the streams. In the follow- 
ing excellent selection you will find 
some very good specimens: Red Ant, 
Black Gnat, Coachman, Hare’s Ear, 
Hofland’s Fancy, Greenwell’s Glory, 
March Brown, Wickham’s Fancy, Pale 
Evening Dun, White Miller, Red Spin- 
ner, Silver Sedge, Soldier Palmer, 
Willow Fly, Orange Fish Hawk and 
Silver Doctor. Here you have a crew 
of the winged sprites to conjure 
with and they have all been tried on 
Western streams with goed success, 
for the dry fly, be it remembered, is 
here to stay, and in the West particu- 
larly. 

It is generally a well-known fact 
that any of our well-known Amer- 
ican wet flies can be converted into 
exceptionally good dry flies by giving 
them an ablution of oil, or thinned 
out paraffine. Cheap grades of dry fly 
oil, however, are bamboozles and 
should be shunned. A variety of oil 
known to the trade as Natare is the 
best I know of. It does not, within my 
experience, leave upon the water an 
oily trade-mark. 

To convenience and make better your 
degree of casting it is a good idea to 
rub down your line with deer fat, and 
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if you are in a country where the fly 
can be cast at any respectable distance 
be sure and have some on hand for the 
purpose. 

The ushering in of the dry fly in the 
West may as yet be in its infancy. We 
in this country have thus far shunned 
the creation for we have been rather 
skeptical about its reputable worthi 
ness; yet now, with added tributes be 
ing laid at its feet, we are liable te 
take a few along just to try out, no 
matter where we happen to sojourn. 
We know that where there is placid 
and still-flowing water, and trout, there 
is an opportunity to float them, and 
that, too, with every degree of success. 
The conditions that govern the use of 
the dry fly in this country, we all 
know, are far different from those 
holding the aristocratic lead in the 
mother country of England. We have 
different streams, and our opportuni- 
ties are sometimes few and far between 
but where they avail themselves there 
we generally find conditions very good. 
We may drop a fly at a distance of 
thirty feet and then again we may 
float the winged one at a very close in 
distance from careful concealment. It 


is all a matter where we happen to be, 
and what 
command. 


ingenuity we have at our 
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A GROUP OF MERRIAM’S TURKEY IN COLORADO MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, DENVER. 


THE WILD TURKEY IN COLORADO 
F.C. LINCOLN 


of the many game birds that have 


figured in the history and romance of 


the American nation, none have held 
so prominent a place, or so well de- 
served the honor, as the wild turkey. 
At one time common throughout the 
southern section of the country, ex- 
tending even into New England, they 
are now almost extinet, and stringent 
legislation, accompanied by co-opera- 
tive enforcement of statutes, is needed 
to preserve the remainder. Reliable 
text-books carrying such statements as 
‘‘formerly abundant, now extermi- 
nated,’’ ete., verify this condition. 

In the early history of Colorado tur- 
keys are found to be frequently men- 
tioned, indicating that they were at 
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least common, and, as the turkey of 
the West is essentially a southern bird, 
their point of greatest abundance was 
naturally in the south-central section, 
extending northward through Middle 
Park (Colorado) on the west, and as 
far as the creek named for them in 
Jefferson county on the east. At this 
last-named point, tradition has it that 
one year they were very plentiful, 
many prospectors reporting the pres- 
ence of large flocks. Zebulon Pike in 
his famous march up the Arkansas 
Valley in 1806 alluded to them on sev- 
eral occasions, even going so far as to 
state that he ‘‘fed his soldiers on tur- 
keys killed by the way.’’ 

Recent years have produced but few 
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fresh specimens from the Central 
Rocky Mountain region, the home of 
the Western form or Merriam’s turkey. 
This bird, closely allied to the domestic 
variety in both size and color, has: be- 
come so rare in Colorado that the be- 
lief that they were already extinct was 
‘apidly coming into general accept- 
ance. A belief to the contrary, how- 
ever, led the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History (Denver) to dispatch 
a special expedition, led by Mr. H. H. 
Sheldon, to the southern part of the 
state late in the fall of 1913 in search 
of specimens, the work being carried 
on through drifting snows. Finally, 
after an arduous hunt of many days, 
turkeys were located. Patience finally 
triumphed, despite the weather and 
difficult country, and his efforts were 
successful, as is well shown in the ae- 
companying illustration. 

Upon receiving the birds, the foree 
of the Department of Ornithology, re- 
cently reorganized, determined to pro- 
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duce a group such as would eclipse 
their former efforts and fully illus- 
trate the possibilities open to a _ pro- 
gressive museum under modern meth- 
ods. 

The group, depicting a scene on the 
divide east of Palmer Lake, Colo., 
where they were onee found, is now 
completed and on exhibition in the 
Bird Hall. Five birds—an old and 
young gobbler and three hens— have 
been used, and the method of grouping 
illustrates the characteristic leadership 
always assumed by the ‘‘big old gob 
bler’’ with the partial resentment and 
eager curiosity on the part, of the 
younger male. The three hens are 
quietly feeding along the ridge, per- 
fectly contented to trust their safety 
to their lord and master. 

R. J. Neidrach, department taxider 
mist, who prepared the birds, has com- 
bined nature and art to an admirable 
degree, their beauty and life-like atti- 
tudes making an excellent example of 
the taxidermist’s skill. 


The Song of the Trail 


My ways are the ways of the silent, 

My paths for the legs that are strong, 
My moods are varied and many, 

My days filled with hardship are long; 
My nights, when my spirit is hostile, 

Are ice-clad or gloom wrapped and drear; 
J crush with a hand that’s relentless, 

The unfit who venture in fear. 


So send not your weaklings or perverts, 
Send not your halt or your Jame, 
Send not your broken derelicts, 
Send not your blind or insane. 
For they’ll die in the foam of my rapids, 
My cafions will secrete their bones, 
I'll shrivel their souls on my deserts, 
My forests will stifle their moans. 


But send me your men of courage, 
And those I will temper to steel, 

Send me the men that laugh at Death 
Hiding the fear they feel. 

To them I will open my coffers, 
Releasing. my boundless wealth, 

And to those that find my heart of hearts 
The priceless gift of Health. 


WALTER B. BITTERLY. 
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No, 41—“The Swiss Military System” 


My Campfire Talk on “The Trouble With 
The Army” in the July issue of Outdoor 
Life seems to have attracted considerable 
attention. It is high time that someone 
took the bit in his teeth and wrote the 
truth. Smashing old idols always stirs up 
some dust, but it leaves the space clear 
for something newer and _ better. And 
something newer and better is what the 
United States must have, in a military 
sense, if it is to have an army at all, or 
is to remain a nation. 

Today the United States has no army. 
When a nation of over 100,000,000 people 
cannot muster over 30,000 trained men in 
30 days said nation cannot be said to have 
an army. We have a very good but very 
small national police force, but that is all. 
New York City, with about 5,000,000 people 
can muster nearly 10,000 trained men— 
that is, policemen—fully one-third as many 
men as can the United States as a whole, 
with 100,000,000 people. New York City 
needs one policeman to every 500 people, 
the nation at large has only one soldier 
(national policemen) to every 1,000 people, 
or only half the police force in proportion 
that New York City has. But for actual use 
against an invader, the United States today 
can muster only one national policeman 
(regular trained soldier) to every 3,000 
people. 

Now apply these figures to your own 
home town or city, or even county, or state 
if you live in the thinly settled desert 
country west of the Big Muddy. Fancy a 
town of 3,000 people with only three police- 
men, and two of these are constantly 
needed at home, thus leaving only one man 
to protect the town against any outside 
foe. 

As a national defense the National Guard 
is today practically worthless. It is trained 
to do but two of many necessary things, 
shoot and parade. The National Guard as 
a whole knows little or nothing of camping, 
and an army that cannot camp is worthless. 
Nor can the National Guard march, and 
what is an army that cannot march? 
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Whole departments are missing from our 
second line of defense, parts as necessary 
as guns or cartridges. Are the National 
Guardsmen trained in trench making? Can 
they make a fire and cook a meal in the 
midnight rain? Or does it never rain when 
the National Guard goes out to protect our 
land against the invader? 

Where is our medical department for an 
army of one million men? Where is our 
transportation department? Where are 
the mules and the horses? Are they 
trained? How many horses in this country 
are trained to stand while a cannon roars? 
Where are the men trained to collect, trans- 
port and distribute feed for these tens of 
thousands of animals? Where are our mili- 
tary automobiles? Where are the traveling 
machine shops to repair said machines five 
miles back from the fire-spurting trenches? 

And all this is just as necessary as guns 
and ammunition. But we lack even the 
weapons. How long would it take to put 
modern rifles into the hands of one million 
men? How long into the hands of five mil- 
lion men? What would the enemy be doing 
in the meanwhile? And rifles alone are 
worthless in modern war. Where are the 
machine guns? The field pieces? True, 
we have good samples in the regular army, 
and still fewer scattered among the Na- 
tional Guard, but could we bank a thousand 
guns along the Hudson, the James, or the 
Columbia? Guns that it would take a 
thousand of the best guns of Europe to 
withstand, to say nothing of driving back? 

And where are the gunners? If every 
man in our regular army of today were a 
trained artilleryman, we would have none 
too many to handle what artillery we need, 
and only field artillery at that. But the 
truth is, we have almost none, when we 
think in the terms of one-hundred-million 
people, and a country measured by thou- 
sands of miles instead of hundreds of miles, 
as are all the countries of Europe except 
Russia, - 

It is useless to even attempt to maintain 
that the United States today has an army, 
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or can have an army under five years, no 
matter what the pressure or the need. And 
by “an army” I mean a military system in 
proportion to its size, as compared with 
other nations. About one to ten is the pro- 
portion, as experience and _ observation 
among the other nations show, and on this 
basis, the United States is lacking in mili- 
tary strength till we can put 10,000,000 men 
under arms, if dire necessity should make 
them needed. A million within a week, 
and the rest as needed, and three million 
within a month, all concentrated wherever 
needed, be it New York City, Washington, 
Galveston or Seattle. Today we could not 
do this thing in a year, possibly not in two 
years. And of what good then? The war 
would long be over, and the United States 
defeated, caught helpless, unarmed, un- 
trained, gaping with dazed hurt, at the 
mercy of another nation. 

“The drop” is as vital in national fights 
as in private warfare, and what good is 
a bear rifle in the tent if your enemy has 
the nose of a six-gun at your belt buckle? 

Such is the undeniable situation today 
in the United States. And it will be changed 
if not by ourselves, then by another for us. 
And surely better by ourselves while there 
yet is time—if there is time? The one 
question is ““How’’? 

Our present system of a standing, a pro- 
fessional, army is totally out of the ques- 
tion, if we would have an army fit to pro- 
tect ourselves and our 100,000,000 people 
with their $125,000,000,000 wealth, today all 
unguarded and open to the first bold hand 
that reaches for it. Let us look to see how 
others have solved the question. On a 
smaller scale, but a nation in almost our 
exact condition and position, we find Switz- 
erland. It is a republic, far more of a re- 
public by the way, than is the United 
States. We are protected somewhat by our 
sea-belt, the Swiss are ringed by moun- 
tains. But the sea is the best of the world’s 
roads, and next to deserts, mountains are 
the best of national nature-forts. Now look 
within and what do we find? 

This little mountain nation of the Swiss 
is today far stronger in a military sense 
than is the huge and over-wealthy United 
States. Yet it spends less money for mili- 
tary purposes. The answer is in comparing 
the Swiss military system with the old and 
nearly worthless system of the United 
States. In America but one man out of 
every 1,000 people is a trained soldier, in 
Switzerland, every man is a soldier, and at 
the same time a workman, a producer as 
well as a guarder. 

The Swiss system is as simple as it is ef- 
fective. Every man serves a short time in 
the army every year, and no man, except 
the higher officers, of course serves the 
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colors all the time. Military service in 
Switzerland to a large extent takes the 
place of our “vacation.’”” And serves the 
same purpose. The worker, from the fac- 
tory bench or the office desk, takes his 
gun and his pack and his shelter tent, and 
goes out into the open and “soldiers” for 
a few weeks every year. He learns how to 
take care of himself, and in a soldier that 
comes first, comes ahead of even killing an 
enemy. For if the soldier cannot tuke ere 
of himself, all the enemy has to do is to 
sit tight a few weeks behind his embank- 
ments, and the untrained soldier kills, or 
disables himself, thus saving the foe the 
trouble. A _ sick soldier is as bal as a 
wounded one, and in many ways both of 
them are worse to a nation than a dead 
soldier. 

Thus the Swiss learns to prctecz his 
country, and he also learns to take care of 
himself. The Swiss clerk learns how to 
handle a horse, how to pack a mule, how 
to pitch a tent, how to cook a meal. And 
the Swiss system takes the strut out of the 
army, and the private soldier is not looked 
down on as necessary evil in the land. 
Also, the Swiss system developes officers. 
In our army today a boy out of West Point 
has to wait till he has gray hairs and a 
touch of the gout before he ever commands 
ten thousand men. Under the Swiss sys- 
tem, the young officers are trained, each 
in turn, to hold high commands. Then 
when the call comes for the real thing. they 
have men who know, men who have many 
times handled many regiments. Today 
Switzerland probably has 1,000 men who 
have commanded more men than has any 
man today in the United States. Men in 
the field, I mean, not on paper. To sit in 
an easy chair in far off Washington and 
sign papers is not to command men, except 
in theory only. I mean to actually com- 
mand them, to move and shift them here 
and there, over river, hill and valley, as 
the need of the hour, both by night and 
day, requires. 

We have many earnest sincere men in 
the United States, but they can do little 
under an obsolete system. They are like 
fine penmen who take a great and praise- 
worthy pride in their profession, but they 
cannot compete against the typewriter, 
their method has grown old and must give 
way to the new. They are like those fine 
old officers in the Austrian army who were 
very indignant, were outraged, when the 
young and new Napoleon attacked in the 
rear, cut off the baggage train, and cap- 
tured the old order before it could realize 
what it was all about. We had the same 
thing in the days of knighthood, when the 
man with the gun wiped out the gentlemen 
with the sword and lance. 
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And today, and in the near future, the 
professional soldier must disappear from 
the armies of the United States—when we 
get armies. Today we have not even one 
army. A standing army is a national dan- 
ger, if it is large and powerful enough to 
protect the nation it guards... All history 
teaches this fact, in time a standing army 
turns on the nation itself, as in the later 
centuries of Rome, and of many other na- 
tions. 

But the Swiss military system not only 
insures a larger army against external foes, 
but also insures against any danger of an 
internal military government. In a nation 
where every man knows how to handle a 
gun, no one body of men can with guns con- 
trol the rest of the nation. 

The few thousand men the United States 
have enrolled today are good men, but the 
system is hopeless. What officer today 
would claim that the United States should 
have a professional army of one million 
men? The idea is absurd. The answer is 
that no nation needs any standing army 
whatever, that a _ professional army is 
worthless if too small, and dangerous if 
large enough to be effective in time of 
need. The answer is—train every man to 
be a soldier, and make this training a 
pleasure and a personal profit to every 


man. In short, let the United States dis- 
card the obsolete English military system, 
and substitute the economical and effective 
Swiss system. 

As things stand today, however, we have 
the Chinese system. Here it is,—Over a 
hundred billion of wealth, over a hundred 
million of people, only a hundred thousand 
of soldiers, and not one officer who has 
ever commanded an army. One man to 
guard $1,250,000 against the world. Weare 
today like a city without a fire department; 
the city never has burned down, therefore 
it never will, meanwhile the bucket brigade 
is good enough, especially for parades. 
Soft words and a full pocketbook is per- 
fect protection against a hungry man with 
a gun. What has a fat hornless bull to fear 
from a lean wolf? When the wolf attack, 
the bull will grow horns, meanwhile it is 
good eating and pleasant skies. But the 
wolf pack never yet left the fat pastures 
in peace, and let us train our young men 
while we may, not one out of thousand, 
but all of them in turn, for no one, man or 
nation, is entitled to that which he cannot 
defend. 

“Winter never comes,” says the grass- 
hopper, “And neither does war,” says the 
American and the Chinaman. But when it 
comes, as come it will, then under our pres- 
ent system—Where are we? 


Anamnesis 


Outside, the wind in Autumn’s voice, is roaring, 
I, pipe in hand, before the fire recline, 

And by my side my old Retreiver’s snoring, 
He dreams—mayhap his dreams are like mine. 


And as I watch the lambeut firelight glowing, 
Around my head, the tules wave again; 

The image widens—spreads, and keeps a growing, 
And a wind-swept sky appears above the flame. 


Once more I hear my partner’s voice a-calling, 
He warns me, with his well-remembered shout; 
A swishing sound, upon my ear is falling, 
“Hey! Over your head! a bunch of teal! Look out!’ 


And then I straighten up, and quit my dozing, 
And yawn, and put my feet upon the floor, 

And eye the spot where rests in state imposing, 
My old Lefever gun, behind the door. 


Then I telephone to Joe, to get to packing; 
The old dog listens, with a captivating grin, 

For well he knows to-morrow we'll be tracking, 
For that “Mecca” where the ducks are coming in. 


L. C. DAVISON. 
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Anglers’ Fireside 


Letter No. 131.—Five Favorite Flies. 


Editor Angling Department:—In answer 
to a recent request of yours for a list of 
“five favorite flies,” I enclose mine: 

Academy, Col. Fuller, Silver Beaverkili, 
March Brown, Silver Doctor. 

If I were to depend upon just one, it 
would be Academy; if two only, the 
Academy and Col. Fuller. If Bucktails were 
admitted in the list, I should have inserted 
Gray mixed or Brown Bucktail between 
Academy and Col, Fuller, omitting March 
Brown, retaining Silver Doctor for variety. 
As between the two latter, selecting but 
one, it would be March Brown.—A. R., N. Y. 


Answer:—Thanks for your list. I am 
wondering how many of the fellows who 
are warming their faces by the fire tonight 
will agree with you. I know I could not. 
Where is the Professor, and where, oh 
where, is Black Gnat, without either of 
which I would not thing of going up against 
my stream. I just ordered some flies and I 
found that the two just mentioned com- 
prised half the order. “Why?” Simply be- 
cause those patterns have been exhausted, 
that’s all. Strange, passing strange, the 
way we cling to and believe in a certain 
fly. Last summer I met a man from Maine 
fishing my stream, and he was using a 
home-made fly unlike anything ever 
dreamed of by sane angler, and though I 
did my best to convert him, I failed. Yes, 
he had a nice basket of fish, but had he 
used my fly I am sure he would have done 
better —O. W. S 


Letter No. 132.—A Record Florida Bass. 


Editor Angling Department:—Here you 
have the picture of a bass taken by M. E. 
Douglass, Bartow, Fla. Length, 22 inches; 
girth, 21; 17% around the mouth; weight, 
12% pounds. Was caught in Grassy Lake, 
Polk county, at 5:30 p. m., casting from the 
shore. Tackle used: Bristol rod, Kingfisher 
line, Tripart reel. Six men will make affi- 
davit as to weight and measurements.— 
E. R. A., Barton, Fla. 





that the fish was placed well in the fore- 











A 12%-lb. black bass caught by M. E 
Douglas of Barton, Fla. 


ground so as to get a good reproduction of 
the bass, but the man who caught the fish 
writes: “Photograph was made at 25 feet 
from both man and fish.’ Does the man 
appear to you to stand My hind or by the 
side of the fish?—O. W. 


Letter No. 133.—Reel for Bait Fishing With 
Fly Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—Please tell 
me what reel to use with fly rod for bait 
fishing. Would there be any advantage in 
using a free-spool? Give me the name of a 
good landing net for mountain streams. 
Where can I get a tin tackle box made to 
order?—C. H. R., Hamilton, Colo. 

Answer:—I presume that you desire a 
reel to use in bait fishing for trout, other- 
wise I cannot understand why you would 
use a fly rod. The only place for a free- 
spool is on a short bait-casting rod; you 
239 
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could not use it on a fly rod as it is adapted 
to casting from the reel only. Any regular 
double multiplying or quadruple reel is all 
right for bait fishing, though the balance 
handle will cause some trouble. Unless you 
expect to reel a great deal I would advise 
the regular single action such as is used 
for fly-fishing simply because the handle is 
fastened directly to the head plate and the 
line will not snarl behind it. In some 
streams, where one must let the line down 
a hundred feet or so, of course the multiply- 
ing reel is almost a necessity, that or an 
automatic. As I just said, the free-spool 
is for casting with the short rod, adds dis- 
tance and gives the rodster better control 
of his lure or live bait, but on a fly rod it 
would multiply snarls and increase profan- 
ity without aiding in the least. There is 
one quadruple reel adapted to fly-fishing, 
but I understand that it is not being made 
at present, so I need not mention the mak- 
er’s name. (See March issue, page 214.) 
In the regular multiplying reel, you should 
of course select a small pattern, in alumi- 
num if possible, for a heavy reel will ruin 
the balance of the rod. 

There are a great many splendid nets 
upon the market, any one of which will give 
you good service. The Kagle Folding is con- 
venient, as it folds easily and quickly. The 
Barnes net is one of my favorites, as it 
folds conveniently and when open is per- 
fectly rigid. The first is made by Eagle 
Folding Net Company, and the last by C. 
G. Young & Company. Both firms advertise 
in Outdoor Life. 

Any tinsmith can make your bait box, 
but if you wish to have it enameled, you 
must get in touch with large manufacturers. 
Write Kentucky Stamping Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky.—O. W. S. 
Letter No. 134.—He is Going to Defend the 

Ladies and Wants Your Aid. 


Editor Angling Department:—I noticed a 
few months ago where some empty or bone- 
headed “jane” attempted to decry and be- 
little the ladies (I use the word advisedly) 
who adapted their costume to the woods. 
To the person wider between the eyes than 
a coyote, the writer of that letter is beneath 
notice. I wish some of our campers, hunt- 
ers and anglers would use their cameras on 
our fair companions this year and send me 
proofs that I may use in an article later. 
No names mentioned. No “fees” either. My 
address follows.—E. F. Conyngham, M. D., 
Missoula, Mont. 





Answer:—The doctor should have no dil- 
ficulty in securing ample material for the 
women who go to the woods for sport and 
recreation are growing more numerous. So, 
too, as they become acquainted with the life, 
are donning short skirts and even overalls, 
those “awful” articles of apparel responsi- 
ble for the whole discussion. Come, ladies, 


here is a man desirous of championing your 
cause; support him with the pictures.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 135.—Some “Whisker.” 


Editor Angling Department:—I am en- 
closing a whisker taken from a thirty-five- 
pound catfish, habitat, Lake Erie. Outdoor 
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Some whisker. 














Life is my favorite magazine. I regret not 
having a picture of this fish to send you 
for I would like to see it in connection with 
my letter.—R. P. P., Ripley, N. Y. 

Dry as a bone, and six and a half inches 
long. Some whisker, that!—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 136.—Regarding Catching Famil- 
iar Fish. 


Editor Angling Department:—I append a 
brief description of my fishing grounds, and 
if not too much trouble, will you kindly 
answer the questions? Water varies from 
6 inches to 20 feet deep, and is both clear 
and muddy. There are sloughs, dead water 
with muddy bottom, and rivers, rapid, with 
sandy bottom and rocks, Fish are bass, 
pickerel and pike, the latter weighing up 
to twelve pounds. (1) Do I need a leader? 
(2) Would a spoon-hook be effective for any 
of the above conditions? (3) Would you 
recommend the use of Bucktail fly, minnow 
or frog in connection with spoon? (4) World 
the latter be better without the spoon? (5) 
I have seen the statement that a spoon is 
useless in still water. Is that so? (6) What 
is the smallest hook that ne can use for 
such fish as I have mentioned?—W. _H., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Answer:—From the information given I 
should gather that you can almost suit your- 
self as to conditions and water. Surely the 
same lures and methods are not adapted to 
all conditions, and to inform you just how 
to act and what to use under the various 
conditions mentioned in your letter wouid 
be to write a large book upon general ang- 
ling. Get some such book as “The Book of 
Fish and Fishing,’ by Rhead, or Henshall’s 
“Bass, Pike, Perch and Others.” Either of 
these will help you out. Now to your ques- 
tions. (1) All depends upon what you are 
using, if live bait, simply employ a snelled 
hook; if artificial lures or spoons, use a 
wire or gimp trace, for pike sometimes 
strike over. Six inches would be plenty 
long, four would do. (2) A spoon-hook can 
be used wherever any artificial lure can and 
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may prove effective when the former will 
not. In dead water deep trolling with a spoon 


’ 


is effective. (3) I usually use a “fly” on my 
spoons because it seems to attract fish. The 
Bucktail is good. [ have never used min- 
nows with a spoon, but I have emploved 
both frogs and pork rinds at times. The 
latter are effective alone, with weedless 
outfits can be cast right up in the weeds. I 
do not suppose there is a single reason 
why you might not “bait” a spoon if you 
desire, but I can usually catch enough fish 
without. This answers your 4. (5) A spoon 
hook is effective in quiet water, indeed for 
lake fishing well out from shore it is about 
the only artificial lure one can use with 
success. Troll deep. (6) I would not advise 
a hook smaller than No. 2. Beiter use a 
large hook so that the fish can not swallow 
the bait. For bass and pickerel the siz2 vcu 
mention can use as large a hook almost as 
you please. <A well-made hook is not apt 
to break. Strength is not so much a mat- 
ter of size as quality. Probably ibe above 
will disappoint you, but to answer more 
completely is simply out of the ouestion.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 137.—Fishing for Skip Jack. 


Editor Angling Department:—Just a few 
lines from this far southern point. I have 
been reading your magazine for some time, 
and when we were stationed in the North 
I always found considerable useful informa- 
tion regarding trout fishing. Down here I 
find trolling for rooster fish, or skip jack, 
great sport, as they are plentiful and weigh 
anywhere from fifteen to thirty-five pounds. 
The post card shows a few hours’ catch of 
rock cod, the largest weighing over forty 
pounds. We caught 210 pounds of fish from 
6:45 to 8:15 a. m. I suppose we might have 
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A one-hour-and-thirty-minute catch off of Acapules Harbor, April 3, 1915. 
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caught more, only we lost a great many 
hooks.—F. C. P., Acapules, Mex. (U. S. 5. 
Yorktown). 


Answer:—We are glad to know that our 
“Jackies” can find time for fishing, and only 
hope that they will never be called upon 
to engage in more deadly warfare, though 
at this writing, May 17th, 1915, the future 
look very dark indeed. Long before this 
letter finds its way into print probably 
matters will be settled one way or t’other. 
I would like to know just what that skip 
jack is, there are so many fish, both in 
fresh and salt water, bearing that handy 
handle. It should be one of the silversides, 
Atherinidae, but then it seems to be too 
heavy. We landsmen do not appreciate the 
possibilities of salt water fishing.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 138.—Information Upon Western 
Salmon Fishing Desired. 


Editor Angling Department:—Is the At- 
lantic and Pacific salmon one and the same 
fish? Where can I secure information re- 
garding where and how to angle for the 
latter?—A. C., LaGrange, III. 


Answer:—The Pacific salmon is not a 
true salmon, that is, it does not belong to 
the genus Salmo with the Atlantic fish, but 
is in a genus by itself, Oncorhynchus. “The 
genus is very close to Salmo, differing 
chiefly in increased number of anal rays.” 
It would be out of the question to answer 
your last question through the Fireside. 
Write Backus & Morris, 223 Morrison 
street, Portland, Ore., for “The Angler’s 
Guide,” a little booklet giving the noted 
salmon streams and information of utmost 
value to anglers. They will also put you in 
touch with guides, I have no doubt. Later 
we hope to present our readers with an 
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article upon this fishing by a well-known 
angler.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 139.—Buffalo Fish, Perch and 
Sunfish. 


Editor Angling Department:—When I was 
a youngster I lived in Western Missouri, 
and like most lads, did more or less fishing. 
One fish called by us buffalo fish, was often 
taken with seins, usually after overflows, 
but I never knew of their being taken with 
hook and line. Now a friend of mine who 
professes to know, says they were not buf 
falo fish, but perch. Are they one and the 
same? Is a perch a sunfish, or rather, is 
the fish called the sunfish really a perch? 

S. A. E., Portland, Ore. 


Answer:—The buffalo fish, Ictiobus, be- 
long to the sucker family, and are in nowise 
related to the yellow perch, which belong 
to the Percidae or perch family. There are 
four species of buffalo, three of which are 
common to the Mississippi Valley. As you 
suggest, they are usually taken with nets, 


but many are also taken with bait, dough- 
balls and worms, as are carp. Let me add 
that the sucker family is exceedingly large, 
there being some seventy species, all but 
two of which are found in North America. 
The red-horse is but a sucker and not a 
game fish, yet I have derived not a little 
enoyment from angling for them; so one 
can truly call buffalo fishing a sport if bet- 
ter game fish are lacking. Of the perch 
family there are but two species worthy of 
note, the pike-perches and the yellow or 
river perch, though the family is a large 
one, there being in the neighborhood of 
eighty species catalogued. The sunfish are 
not perch and do not belong to the same 
family, but are found amid the Centrar- 
chidae, with the basses, chappies and sun 
fishes. There are a number of sunfishes, 
from the common pumpkin-seed to the blue 
gill. As, no doubt you know, the black bass 
is a member of the sun-fish family and is not 
a true bass at all, the latter with two ex- 
ceptions being denizens of salt water.— 
O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 20. Togs for Trout Fishermen. 


At first thought this chapter has no place 
in a work displaying such a title as does 
this, but as the work has grown and en- 
larged under our hand, 
in response to many re- 
quests and _ questions 
from all over the United 
States, it is inevitable 
that we devote some little space to so im- 
portant a matter as clothing. As first 
planned, “Trout Lore” was to have to do 
with the habits of the sly beauties and fish- 
ermen’s wiles only, but we soon discovered 
that we must bring in tackle, for it is im- 
possible to write intelligently of trout from 
the angler’s view-point without discussing 
the means employed to capture them. Con- 
sequently it now becomes imperative that 
we devote a chapter to the trout fisher’s 
wearing epparel, for proper habiliments is 
second in importance only to tackle: the 
following paragraph on foot-wear will prove 
the assertion. Let me say right here. that 
I am not interested in the manufacture o* 
any of the articles mentioned, neither have 
Ilan “axe to grind’; simply I have used and 
investigated and know whereof I speak. 

Did you ever sit down with some com- 
plete tackle catalogue open before you and 
study the foot-wear provided for trout fisli- 
ermen? If you have, you 
already know what 4 
complete line is offered, 
and what large sums can 
be expended. Undoubt- 
edly the best thing for the trout fisherman 
is mackintosh waders, coming to the waist 
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and held in position by an extra pair of 
suspenders. They are made with boot feet, 
or to be worn with wading shoes. The lat- 
ter are best. As to price, well, they range 
from $8.00 up to $22.00 for best quality. 
Their great advantage lies in the difficulty 
with which they “fill.” A trout fisherman 
seldom gets in above the waist, or should, 
but when he does—we will discuss that 
in a moment. Naturally the mackintosh 
waders and stockings are more durable 
than the plain rubber boots, but they also 
are more expensive. Next in the list we 
place the rubber hip-boots, somewhat heav- 
ier in proportion to length than the waders, 
and because of their greater tendency to 
slip, more dangerous; however, there is a 
little contrivance on the market, a sort of 
auxiliary shoe, known as Bennett Wading 
Sandals, well provided with hob-nails, which 
straps on over the boot and makes it abso- 
lutely safe. The cost of the “sandal” is but 
$2.00 and will outwear a number of boots. 
Hip-boots cost up to $8.00 for the best. The 
thigh-boot, good for small streams and 
wading through rain-soaked grass, of course 
are somewhat cheaper; but when you wear 
them you are pretty sure to be tempted to 
reach out for some likely looking spot and 
go in over their tops, and a rubber boot, 
wader, anything of the sort, filled with wa- 
ter, is mighty uncomfortable. The writer 
must plead guilty to using a medium-priced 
hip boot in nearly all of his trout fishing. 
The reason I buy the medium-priced boot is 
because with ‘the best of care any rubber 
boot will “rot” in three or four seasons. I 
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keep mine in a cool place and get great 
service out of them. 

Owing to the fact that I have a touch of 
rheumatism, and my muscles are apt to 
stiffen and cramp in cold water, I wear 
waders, as confessed 
above; but it is much 
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VANTAGES better to wear woolen 
OF ALL underclothes and _ stock- 
WADING- ings, hob-nailed shoes 


GEAR AND that will not slip, and 
go right into the water, 


WHY IT IS ; 

BETTER TO changing clothes when 
GET ALONG the fishing is ended. 
WITHOUT Waders are dangerous 





To fall when wading a 
rapid stream and have 
the waders or hip boots fill, is to run 
chances of drowning. Each year fisher- 
men meet their death through the rubber 
boots. If you happen to step into a deep 
hole when fishing quiet water, get beyond 
your depth, your only hope lies in being 
able to kick off your boots, sometimes an 
impossibility. So I repeat, ‘‘Waders are 
dangerous.” As to keeping dry, well, on a 
hot day the active man does not keep very 
dry on the inside of rubber, as I can testify 
from long experience. The mackintosh 
waders are not as warm perhaps as the reg- 
ulation hip-boot, though both will induce 
copious perspiration. One’s feet will liter- 
ally “cook” in rubber boots on a hot day 
unless standing in cold water all the time. 
If wading a stream with deep holes the 
angler is always worrying for fear that he 
will step in over their tops. Another matter, 
anything I have ever used in the way of 
waterprooof foot-wear will puncture and in 
spite of automobile repair shops it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to repair a leaky boot. 
Rubber boots and waders of all sorts are 
cumbersome, heavy and hard to carry to 
and from the stream, yet you will see me 
climbing on board the morning train, rod in 
one hand and rubber-boots thrown over the 
other shoulder. 

In the matter of clothing there are many 
men of many minds. Some want a light 
coat while others can not be induced to put 
one on unless early in 
the season. Some of my 
friends wear a sort of 
skeleton coat, a conven- 
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ient affair of pockets 
without sleeves, and a few affect the tail- 
less Jarvis fishing coat; needless to add, the 
latter are confirmed waders who “go right 
in after ’em.” All these coats are good, but 
my personal preference is for the ‘“Dux- 
bak.”’ Yes, I know all about that, it is heavy, 
warm and all the rest of it; but when I am 
caught out in the rain I laugh at the other 
fellows. You are going to sweat anyway if 
you fish at all, so why let that bother you? 
I want sleeves to my coat on account of the 
flies and mosquitoes, and I desire plenty 
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of pockets: can not have too many. What- 
ever cloth is chosen it is a good plan to 
select that which partakes of the character 





I wear Duxbak. 


of duck, closely woven, will not catch “stick- 
tights” and wears well. I do not wear a vest 
preferring to carry a heavy sweater for cold 
days, as it can be easily stowed away when 
not needed, even in the game pocket of the 
coat. I wear a waterproof hat of the same 
material as the coat. The Jones hat 
can’t be beat. The trousers are of the 
knee variety, not so much cloth to fill 
up the waders, and rather decent looking 
when on the train. Light shoes and leg- 
gings can be worn if you so desire. What- 
ever you wear, select clothes that will en- 
dure hard usage. 

If you prefer light-weight clothing, yet 
wish some protection in case of rain, let me 
give you a hint. Buy a square of oil-cloth, 
cut a slit in the center for your head, and 
wear it poncho-wise. You will be surprised 
at the amount of wear you can get out of a 
single square of common table oil-cloth. 
Can be procured at any country store, will 
roll up into a compact bundle that will take 
up but a little room in your “skirt pocket,” 
creel, or even wader-leg. Another wrinkle: 
take a common heavy raincoat and cut off 
the skirt “all ‘round about,” like the ole 
woman in the Mother Goose tale, of 3 
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proper length to cover the tops of the 
waders. You will be surprised to find how 
convenient and altogether serviceable a pea- 
jacket you will have. 

“To wear gloves when fishing is the mark 
of effeminacy,”’ writes a correspondent 
whose letter lies open before me. I wear 
gloves. I am one of 
those unfortunate thin- 
skinned individuals that 
burns every time he 
braves the sun, though 
exposed every day for a month, and whom 
the flies and mosquitoes poison outrage- 
ously. To protect the backs of my hands 
I wear gloves. I have purchased special 
fishing gloves, made of soft, pliable leather, 
with short fingers, for which I have paid 
fancy prices; but I have gone back to worn- 
out dress gloves. Just cut off the finger 
tips, at least the thumb and forefinger, that 
is all you need do and you will have a per- 
fect fishing glove. When they get stiff and 
hard, oil them with almost any thing. I 
always keep a pair in my fish creel so that 
I am never without their welcome protec- 
tion. I know of nothing more soul-harrow- 
ing than to have a rampant black-fly or 
three or more blood-thirsty mosquitoes 
alight on the back of your reel-hand just 
when you are playing the big fish of the 
day. 

The head-net is not an unmixed blessing. 
I never had patience to wear one for any 
length of time when the trout were biting, 
, and I have been driven 
ON from the stream more 
HEAD-NETS than once by the blood- 
thirsty insects. Some- 
how the head-net hamp- 
ers one’s movements, blinds and smothers. 
I had rather battle with the enemy. I some- 
times fasten a handkerchief to the back of 
my hat, letting it fall down beneath my 
coat collar, to protect my neck; but I must 
have my face open to the air and world. 
Undoubtedly there are times when the 
head-net is an absolute necessity, though 
I have never endured one for over five 
minutes, 

This naturally brings us to the subject 
of fly-dope, though perhaps it has no con- 
nection with the subject of this chapter. I 
have tried out many of 
ON the dopes on the market 

and I am ready to say 
FLY-DOPE that all are good, 
though there are days 
when the most evil-smelling concoction the 
druggist is able to mix up is but a slight 
deterrent. More than once, when without 
“ointment,” I have resorted to bacon fat, 
smearing the face and neck with the odious 
stuff until I looked and smelled like the 
“greasy Eskimo.” Bacon grease is good— 
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while it lasts, which is true also of the 
many preparations upon the market. The 
trout fisherman is bound to sweat copli- 


ously and any ointment will be washed 
from the face in short order, so the stuff 
must be renewed again and again. Simple 
oil of tar is good, but your face will be apt 
to assume and retain for some time a 
darker tint than that of the noble Redman. 
It is a good plan to anoint the face with 
glycerine, well rubbed in, before applying 
any of the dopes. It is not the part of wis- 
dom to apply any old thing to your face 
that Tom, Dick or Harry recommends. 
Some years ago I got a druggist in a small 
town to mix me up some dope which he 
warranted to keep all insects away. I can 
not testify as to its virtues as an insect 
repellant; I only know that it blistered my 
face in a horrible manner and that I put 
in a week of untold torture. Follows two 
very good and tried “dopes.” 

Nessmuk’s “Woodcraft” is not referred to 
very often these days, but his fly dope is 
still good. Pine tar, 3 oz.; castor oil, 2 0z.; 

oil of pennyroyl, 1 oz. 





Simmer all together 
over a slow fire and 
bottle. This makes a 
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large amount. One- 
fourth being sufficient for a single person 
for two weeks. 

It is no disparagement of Nessmuk to 
say that Dr. Breck has given us a better 
and more efficacious ointment. This is 
taken from the doctor’s 





book, “The Way of the 
Woods,” which should 
be in every outdoor 
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man’s library. “Pine tar, 
3 0z.; olive (or castor) oil, 2 oz.; oil penny- 
royal, 1 oz.; citronella, 1 0oz.; creosote, 1 
oz.; camphor (pulverized), 1 oz.; large tube 
carbilated vaseline. Heat the tar and oil 
and add the other ingredients; simmer 
over a slow fire until well mixed. The tar 
may be omitted if disliked, or for ladies’ 
use.” This is my favorite and a bottle is 
always in my creel and tackle box during 
fly-time. It has healing properties which 
are peculiarly grateful to my “thin skin.” 
Do not expect a miracle from any dope, for 
there are days when nothing under heaven, 
not even thick smoke, will discourage flies. 

In conclusion let me say, going back to 
the subject of this chapter, it is a wise plan 
to wear light woolen underclothing even in 
hot weather, for you are bound to sweat 
until your clothing is wringing wet, and 
damp woolen will not chill you as will cot- 
ton, should one of those sudden changes of 
temperature take place, so characteristic 
of the trout country. It is never the part 
of wisdom to run chances; or to rough it 
when you can smooth it. There are many 
points in the matter of clothing which we 
have not touched upon, many articles 
which we have omitted, but we only hope 
that we have dropped a few suggestions 
that will be of value to the trout fisher- 
man. 
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Trout of the Western Waters 


The lake trout, scientifically known also 
as Christivomer namaycush, is not so widely 
distributed in the western part of the 
United States as some people imagine. 
The lake trout, which is really a commer- 
cial fish, especially when taken on the 
Great Lakes, is, however, considered’ in the 
list of the gamy ones in the country across 
the great river. Although introductions of 
lake trout have been made into more south- 
ern waters it is true that the fish known 
to western natives and fishermen as the 
Mackinaw trout, holds to more northern se- 
cluded and cold waters. In all the western 
states, Montana may be said to be a rep- 
resentative in the matter of lake trout lead- 
ership. Especially are the waters of the 
Glacier National Park noteworthy in this 
respect. In these deep, cold and secluded 
waters, certainly the most majestic and 
most picturesque upon this continent, the 
lake trout may be said to be more gamey 
than any other fish of the same species. 
Vim and exceptional pugnaciousness are 
bred in the bone here, and a large fish, 
taken upon rod and reel, will give one a 
tussle that is every bit of a spectacular 
stunt, and the lighter the tackle the more 
of sport there is to it. However, where 
the waters are more or less warm, the 
lake trout, especially the large fellows, are 
loggy and are not to be recommended as 
fighters. 

The lake trout is really a fish that is not 
very well known; and when any wayward 
thoughts have been directed toward this 
member of the charr family it has gone as 
far as a fairly decent restaurant and the 
bill of fare; and piscatorial thoughts have 
gotten as far as nets and there it has re- 
mained. It is really odd that such a great 
commercialistic enterprises as the fisher- 
ies upon the Great Lakes should be so lit- 
tle known and what has been written about 
them has been reserved for short news 
items in a few newspapers. 

It has formed and forms one of the 
greatest industries of this country. Also 
is the fisheries of the west coast, of the 
Pacific, the salmon industry to be more 
plain, absolutely kept out of the attention 
of the people. Yet I doubt very much 
whether there would be a more interesting 
topic to write upon than this business from 
beginning to end, showing pictures of the 
various moves attendant and its enormous 
proportions, Yet for the reason that the 
salmon of the West, and the lake trout of 
the West, are far from incomparably 
gamy as a whole, therefore has it been 
left out of the attention of the majority. 

Odd as it may seem to many, the lake 
trout are a closer approach to kinship with 
the brook trout, or charr, than the so-called 
salmon trout; yet the lake trout is the 





roughest of the charr family and as com- 
pared with the lively fighting speckled one, 
salvelinus fontinalis, it makes a very light 
touch upon our comprehension, if at all. It 
has long been a debated question whether 
or no the smaller lake trout could be con- 
sistently taken by means of the artificial 
fly, in the usual order of fly-fishing, and 
though any number of experiments have 
been made by investigating experts a bill 
of no result has been returned. This does 
not, however, go to say that young lake 
trout cannot be taken occasionally upon the 
artificial fly. 

The trout thus taken on the fly are 
found in and around the mouths of small 
streams that enter various lakes and from 
several sources we have information that 
they are good fighters. The majority will 
not cast a fly for them, knowing the pro- 
cess to be the worst of the lot. The lake 
trout, it is generally known, does not rise 
for insects at the surface as do the other 
trout, though in the spring they hold them- 
selves close to the surface. Observation 
tends to put this down as a rule nine times 
out of ten. The flies, if used with the fly 
rod, should be cast and drawn in the water 
to give them a likely ‘open and close” ani- 
mation. Any of our American standard 
wet flies will do for this purpose and such 
as the Silver Doctor, Professor, the Hack- 
les, the Palmers and the Coachman. The 
fish thus taken near the mouths of creeks 
range in weight from one to three pounds 
and one must have tackle in proportion to 
this. A six-ounce split bamboo rod will do 
nicely and the leader should be of the sort 
listed as medium trout. The flies should 
be rather large sized. If the spinners can 
be used (the water being strong enough), 
I would suggest that both the Hilder 
brandts and the Jamisons or the South 
Bends be used. These spinners, with min 
now bait, will work successfully nine 
tenths of the time and will give a good deal 
of sport in the performance. The live bait 
system and the spoons are the sort that 
are more than attractive to the lake trout 
and they are the kind that generally serve 
to get them. 

In speaking of the lake trout and the ori- 
gin of its classic designation I will let our 
genial angling editor, Warren Smith, take 
the floor, and he can tell you just why that 
lake trout has what it has. Says Warren: 

“While the great lake trout is classed 
among the charrs, fish savants, for good 
and sufficient reasons it would appear, have 


created a separate genus, Christovomer, 
for it. The generic name comes from the 
Latin and is meaningful, crista, “crest,’ 


and vomer, “vomer,” referring to the pe- 
culiar form of the bone on the roof of the 
mouth, in which it differs from all the 
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charrs. It has a crest provided with teeth 
extending backward from the shaft of the 
bone. On the hyoid bone the teeth are in 
the cardiform band. Of the truthfulness of 
both statements the angler can soon con- 
vince himself by simply thrusting a finger 
into the fish’s mouth, And if he compare 
a brook trout with a lake trout he will find 
this crest wholly lacking in the former, 
though there is little danger of his confus- 
ing the two, for the fish are in no wise 
similar; however he must disabuse himself 
of the notion that fish classification de- 
pends upon external characteristics, for 
markings and shape are not always con- 
stant features. But in the case of the 
great lake trout the general form and color 
differ so markedly from that of the brook 
trout that there can be no possibility of 
confusion even by the merest tyro. The 
head of the lake trout is elongated and 
somewhat flattened on the. upper part like 
that of the pike, the mouth being exagger- 
ated, caudal fin is forked, while that of the 
charr is truncate, looking as though some- 
one had cut it off with a dull axe and did 
a mighty poor job; the adipose or fatty fin 
is relatively small for the size of the fish. 
The coloration is quite variable in fish 
from different localities as is to be expect- 
ed when one takes into consideration the 
character of the different waters which 
the fish inhabit. The general color is a 
dark gray overcast with small rounded 
spots, usually of a pale color, but sometimes 
tinged with a pinkish wash. The spots 
cover not only the body of the fish but are 
found on head, fins and tail as well. The 
wormtracks which are a_ distinguishing 
feature of all charrs are found on the back 
and head. While the general color is a 
dark gray, very dark specimens are some- 
times taken, almost black in fact; these 
have red flesh and are called in some lo- 
calities, “black trout,” or “salmon trout,” 
while the lighter colored fish are known as 
lake trout or “lakers.” ” 

The lake trout has a wide range of dis- 
tribution, occurring throughout the eastern 
states of New York, New Hampshire and 
Maine, where it is known both as the 
“lunge” and the “togue.” The lake trout 
is very well and promiscuously represented 
through the eastern part of Canada, thence 
northwestward toward Hudson Bay and on 
up through the Mackenzie River country, to 
British Columbia, and thence northward to 
the Arctics. In the United States it is rep- 
resented, as I have briefly aforementioned 
in Montana, and the headwaters of the Co- 
lumbia River. This trout, like all other 
fish, is known by a great number of names; 
in the West it is best known as the great 
Mackinaw trout, for, as a rule, very large 
specimens are taken in deep lakes. The 
gray coloration of the eastern lake trout is 
also identified with the western fish, 
though, as has been pointed out, different 
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fish in different waters are liable to have 
a different hue. In some specimens, for 
instance, the spots are found alone on the 
body—the tail, head and fins having none 
of them, or if having them they are blurred 
out and very indistinct. The lake trout 
when young and full of the famous charr 
vigor, is truly a beautiful fish to look upon. 
A six or seven-pound fish is trim and well 
proportioned. But as they grow heavier 
and naturally, more sluggish they lose their 
beauty, and very large specimens are about 
as grotesque individuals as one would ex- 
pect to see anywhere in any form of life. 
It has been said upon able authority that 
lake trout, weighing as high as one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, have been taken, 
but they are distinct and noteworthy excep- 
tions. A fifteen, twenty-pound lake trout is 
every bit of a large fish among the average, 
though exceptionally large fish are taken, 
but, as I have suggested, they are few and 
far between, as in a representation of any 
other fish. The lake trout spawn in the 
autumn, anywhere from September to the 
first months of winter. During these 
spawning operations little is known regard- 
ing their actions, though the early spawn- 
ing fish in western waters may be fol- 
lowed with fair ease; they hunt out se- 
cluded places, prefering rocks and shoals 
wherein to hide their eggs. There is un- 
doubtedly two varieties of fish in lakes 
where these trout are known to be—those 
of the very deep water and those of the 
more shallow water. The deep water fish 
we know little of, while it is the fish stay- 
ing in more shallow water that comes with- 
in the jurisdiction of our knowledge. This 
is especially true of a certain variety of 
lake trout found almost entirely in Lake 
Superior, it being a sub-species of Chris- 
tivomer-namaycush, scientifically known 
as Christivomer-namaycush-siscowet, after 
Agassiz. The food value of this fish, how- 
ever, owing to the fatty condition, is none 
to eagerly sought after by fishermen, com- 
mercial or aristocratically piscatorial. 

It is as a commercial fish of course that 
the lake trout is best and most favorably 
known. In the early ’80s commercial 
fishing was at its height, and it looked 
then as though the fish would not survive 
the exacting attentions widely accorded it; 
and it was then that the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries took charge of the work 
of replenishing the supply yearly. In the 
early ’90s the markets were flooded 
with the fish and the prices dropped so 
that it became more or less unprofitable to 
take them. In more recent years, however, 
the demand has increased by leaps and 
bounds, and the Bureau of Fisheries has 
been put to a severe test, along with the 
great hatcheries, to keep up the work. In 
1913 the bureau distributed the vast num- 
ber of thirty and one-half millions of eggs 
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and fingerlings of the lake trout through 
the country. 

As an angling proposition in the western 
waters the lake trout is something to con- 
jure with and no mistake, especially if a 
large speciman is taken. The fly-casting 
method is but a remote system: trolling is 
the thing; a method comprehensive and 
fruitful of the best results. The trout in 
the cold mountain lakes have double or 
treble the vim and sprightliness of the east- 
ern brother, and the eagerness with which 
they take the bait relieves the tediousness 
of “waiting for a bite.” As a rule a rather 
stiff-backed trolling rod would be the best 
thing. The rods put out by the Bristol 
Company are about the best I know of and 
their rod, No. 33, both for bass and larger 
fishing has my heartfelt recommendation. 
These western fish can fight. Get one of 
them on your barb in some of the lakes of 
the Glacier National Park and you will 
wonder what has hit your lure. Says one 
writer regarding the tackle for the lake 
trout: 

“My attention was first called to lake 
trout fishing, as a sporting proposition, by 
seeing them taken from the deck of the 
rapidly moving sailing vessel, the tackle be- 
ing simple in the extreme, a_ heavily 
weighted line and large spoon being most 
often used, though sometimes a strip of salt 
pork was attached to the spoon. Of course, 
when hooked, under such conditions the 
fish were soon drowned from being snailed 
through the water, and there was little 
sport in pulling in even a thirty-pound fish 
when it was simply a dead weight upon the 
line; but the fact that a fish could over- 
take a spoon trailing behind a schooner 
spoke volumes for the muscular abilities of 
the fish. There is no sport in hand line 
fishing for lake trout. The angler should 
provide himself with a good eight ounce 
rod not over eight feet long—a six-foot six 
steel rod is a good tool; one hundred yards 
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of size F silk line and a well-made multi- 
plying reel that will hold it without crowd- 
ing the line, such as the muskellunge fisher- 
man uses will prove satisfactory; a Num- 
ber 5 spoon, from which the gang has been 
removed, and a single No. 8 hook substi- 
tuted, the latter being attached to the spoon 
by a six-inch wire snood; and a sinker, the 
weight of which will be determined by the 
depth at which the fishing is done, com- 
pletes the outfit. Such is the tackle re 
quired for trolling, for that is the method 
most resorted to by those few anglers who 
have discovered that there is sport in fish- 
ing for lake trout. Much has been written 
regarding using a bait in combination with 
a spoon, and theoretically it is a practice 
to which a true sportsman would not re- 
sort, but practically speaking there are 
times, in fishing for lake trout when it 
marks the difference between success and 
failure. There is not the slightest doubt 
but that a six-inch minnow, or even one 
nine inches long, when the trout run large, 
used in combination with a spoon is a very 
attractive bait. Lacking the minnow, a 
white rag or pork rind may be pressed into 
service, though the former is much the bet 
ter. Some fishermen dispense with the 
spoon entirely, but I have found that the 
glinting of the revolving spinner attracts 
the attention of the fish from a long dis 
tance, and the fish strike the spoon less 
often than do pike under the same circum 
stances. That lake trout are possessed of 
ravenous appetites and are omnivorous 
feeders is well known. Such things as 
jack-knives, corncobs, pipes and other in 
digestible articles have been taken from the 
fishe’s stomach. That such fish are rapid 
biters is also well known, and we have a 
game fish in the lake trout worthy of the 
angler’s skill: any fisherman who has ever 
attempted such a capture with proper tools 
will attest to the virtue of it.” 
ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


The Neglected Art of Trolling 


Time was when trolling was the last 
word in angling. We called it trolling when 
we whirled a heavily weighted line about 
our heads, flinging the great spoon far from 
the boat, to retrieve it hand over hand. To 
manage a hand-line with skill required not 
a little practice, as many a tyro discovered 
when he first essayed the sport. Again, we 
held the line between our teeth and paddled 
the boat about the lake, when a good fish 
struck something happened to the fisher- 
man’s neck, Now and then we fastened the 
line to a long cane pole which we stuck out 
over the stern, but with that it was impossi- 
ble to get out enough line. Some of us 
rigged up a pole with guides and used a 
reel; of course we were laughed at for our 


treuble, but we caught fish. I demonstrated 
again and again that a “spoon” trailing a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty feet behind 
a boat was three times as effective as one 
only twenty feet away. More than once I 
caught three fish to my companion’s one 
simply because I let out line beyond his 
ability or daring. Then came the casting 
rod, with all its possibilities and entice 
ments, and trolling became one of the lost 
arts. Now I am going to champion trolling 
in this article, and if the reader does not 
care to follow me further, he can turn the 


page. 

There is just one fish for which I care 
to troll and that is the pike, we used to call 
him “pickerel” in the days of long ago, even 
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wore gills with my split bam- 
boo or steel rod. For trolling 
nothing can be better than a 
level winding reel of some 
sort, obviating the necessity 
for care in spooling the line; 
however, the rodster should 
select a large reel, for plenty 
of line is a prime requisite 
for successful trolling. Ordi- 
nary bait casting line, your 
favorite make—I have mine 
—will prove satisfactory. I 
am not an advocate of an 
overly large line; takes up 
too much spool room and be- 
comes heavy in the water. 
In the matter of spoons I am 
not going to attempt to ad- 
vise you; select the one you 
like; there are so many upon 
the market that one can 
surely meet his desires. I 
have a penchant for a simple 
fluted spoon of medium size. 
The large spoons are not as 
attractive and the very small 
ones are not strong enough. 
Every spoon should be pro- 
vided with a six-inch wire 
trace for the sake of safety. 
Once let a pike strike over 
a spoon and it is all day, not 
only with your prospective 
game, but your spoon as well. 
There are some patent wire 
leaders with snap _attach- 
ment that are reliable, con- 
venient and altogether right. 











Off for the fishing grounds. 
day is ideal.” 


when he weighed eighteen or twenty 
pounds; now we have come to know that 
such a fish is a pike, unless in the range 
of the musky, when it may be the latter 
gentlemen. The wall-eyed pike, or pike- 
perch as the books know him, will take a 
spoon, as will also the black bass, though 
neither fish lend themselves admirably to 
the sport and therefore should not be so 
pursued. But the true pike hates (?) the 
spoon with a devilish hatred, and at the 
end of a long line will put up a fight that 
is sure to delight the heart of any angler. 

As to tackle. The rod should be the regu- 
lation casting rod, strong in the back and 
well made. The steel rod is a fine tool for 
the work, being possessed of considerable 
“back-bone,” but also sufficiently resilient 
to minister to the pleasure of the angler. 
I would not use a “trolling plug,’ but the 
regular five-foot 6-inch casting rod. Unless 
the fish run unusually heavy I would not 
select what is known as a trolling rod, 
some are little better than walking sticks. 
I am not afraid to tackle any pike that ever 


One other matter and we 


A cloudy, mizzling will have covered the sub- 


ject of tackle: the troller 

must provide himself with a 
few light sinkers; better two light ones than 
one heavy, for then you can change the 
weight if you desire. When trolling with a 
long line very little weight need be added. 
Fasten the sinker six or eight inches above 
the leader. 

We have exhausted the subject of tackle 
proper, but there yet remains what we may 
term auxiliary tackle, or landing tools. 
Never troll without having made arrange- 
ments before hand to land your fish. It 
may not be a good plan to count your 
chickens before they are hatched, but it is 
arrant foolishness not to plan to land your 
pike before they are caught. A good de- 
pendable gaff is a prime necessity, the old 
fashioned plain hook is the best. A land- 
ing net is not suited to large fish. A good 
club, about two feet long and as large 
around as a man’s wrist, is a fine weapon 
to have within reach when landing an ob- 
streperous pike, a swift blow over the head 
will prove very quieting. A pistol or re- 
volver is all right for the same purpose, 
though the ‘shooting iron may prove more 
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dangerous than the fish if you have an ex- 
citable companion. Of course the fisher- 
man himself never gets excited. You remem- 
ber Stewart Edward White’s story of the 
‘lunge that got away and how he attempted 
to shoot it with the “largest iron spoon.” 

As to directions for trolling, it can all be 
summed up in a brief sentence provided you 
know where the fish lie—move slowly. My 
trouble with boatmen has always been that 
they have rowed or paddled as though go- 
ing to a canoe meet and were afraid of be- 
ing late. Did you never notice that you 
hooked more fish when changing the direc- 
tion of your boat to pass some obstruction, 
or when coming about at the end of your 
course? Well, why? Because your spoon 
was too near the surface and moving too 
fast before you slowed up to change direc- 
tion. Just keep sufficient motion to cause 
the spoon to revolve free of the bottom. 
Oh, undoubtedly a pike can overtake a 
rapidly moving spoon, but the point is right 
here, he does not seem to care to do so. 
Another matter, which has been empha- 
sized before, allow your lure to spin well 
behind the boat, never within less than a 
hundred feet of it if possible. Perhaps the 
shadow of the passing boat alarms the fish, 
or perhaps any of a dozen things, but you 
will find that a spoon one hundred and fif- 
ty feet distant will attract more fish than 
one only fifty feet away. I know whereof 
I speak. 

Regarding where to troll, all will depend 
upon the water fished, the habits of the 
fish. Along the edges of weed beds is 
always a fruitful place, as the fish lie in 
such “cover” waiting for passing frogs or 
minnows. Allow the spoon to play as close 
to the edge of the weeds as is consistant 
with safety, always having a weather eye 
out for possible entanglements. Along the 
edges of sand bars is also a good place, as 
is the water near an inlet or outlet. Learn 
the feeding habits of your fish first, then 
troll where they feed. 

4 simple rod holder, one from which you 
can remove the rod without trouble, placed 
on the seat in front of you, I am assuming 
that you are alone and rowing the boat 
yourself, is almost a necessity. You need 
to be sure that your rod is in a position to 
yield line without danger of fouling, and 
where it can not be pulled from the boat. 
If you have a boatman, you will sit facing 
the stern, with your back to him, a boatman 








is a great convenience though not an abso- 
lute necessity. The very best boatman is 
a boon companion, then you can fish turn 
and turn about, and obviate the disagree- 
able officiousness of the “guide’’ who knows 
it all. Perhaps that is unfair, but I have 
suffered for two seasons and am a wee bit 
sore. On an open water, trolling is the 
contemplative man’s recreation sure 
enough, if one can go alone, can stand his 
own society. To row along in a half 
dreamy state is fun, and any moment you 
may be awakened from your dreams by a 
rude shock, comparable only to a charge of 
electricity. 

I must mention baiting the hook, a prac- 
tice resorted to by some, though it seems 
to me somewhat reprehensible. If we are 
going to fish with spoons let us use 
spoons, and if we are going to use bait, 
then let us use bait in all conscience. Hav- 
ing said that let me rush in with a confes- 
sion. Some years ago I was trolling with a 
friend. We had circled a little lake four 
times, a water known to be literally swarm- 
ing with pike, yet not a strike had we se- 
cured. Then my companion insisted upon 
catching some frogs, which we did and 
baited our spoons. Just as long as we 
used frogs we took fish, but when we used 
spoons or frogs along the fish paid no at- 
tention to our offerings. Also there are 
times when a slice of pork rind will prove 
attractive. Some anglers attach streamers 
of red and white cloth to the hook, an in- 
vention for which I have little regard. 

In conclusion, fish early in the morning, 
from crack of day until eight o’clock or so 
and again in the evening. A cloudy. miz- 
zling day, with a thunder storm ready to 
burst, is ideal. As to fishing in the rain, 
well, I have never found it very satisfac- 
tory: a light drizzle may be all right, but 
on the whole I am a fair weather fisher 
man. In July and August, when the weath- 
er is scorching, the early morning troller, 
like the early bird, is the successful one 
If trolling is a lost art as I have asserted, 
the angler who revives it will be surprised 
to discover how delightful it is. 

O. W. SMITH. 


There are 6,000 miles of trout waters in 
Colorado, and seventy-five trout preserves 
in the state where fish are legally acquired 
and sold during all months of the year. 

















The Tepee Fire 


By Chauncey Thomas. 


There seems to be a difference of opin- 
ion. Some say that the typical Indian tent 

the “tepee” as Old Timers call it---and 
its internal open fire is all right, if handled 
properly. Others, with apparently just as 
much experience, say that the thing is not, 
and never was, a success. It was merely 
endurable in preference to worse conditions 
of deadly cold within the tent, and that the 
tepee fire always means smoke and bad air. 
In short, what is comfort for one man is 
discomfort for another—and there you are. 
Directly or indirectly, all seem to agree 
that no open fire in any tent gives the 
smokeless air that is of course possible 
with a stove. The tepee fire seems to be 
a winter success and a summer failure. 

Another thing, evidently tepees made of 
more or less porous canvas, that lets the 
air through—especially in high cold win- 
ter winds—are therefore colder, and afford 
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poorer ventilation and draft for the open 
fire, than did the old Indian tepee made of 
air-tight skins. Also, the canvas tepees 
are liable to take fire from sparks, hence 
cannot stand the same fire as did the old 
skin tepees. 

Most people consider the Indian tepee 
as made of only one piece of canvas, the 
conical tent itself, with the attached “ears” 
or smoke flaps. But apparently the “wind 
wall” within the tent is an absolute neces- 
sity, if there is to be a fire within. This 


wind wall, is a second wall completely 
around the inside of the tent, and reaching 
up three or four feet from the ground, de- 
pending on the size of the tent. No exact 
proportion seems necessary. In other 
words, the tepee must be double-walled 
about one-third the way up from the 
ground. The inner wall is tight to -the 
ground, and the outer wall is several inches 
off the ground to the windward side. 

The draft comes up between these two 
walls and passes on up and out the open 
top of the tent. Without the wind wall. 
the air comes straight in along the ground 
to the fire, and of course then fills the 
tent with smoke. One thing seems sure, 
“no wind-wall, no fire.” 

Just how to handle the tepee fire I will 
not go into here, but will submit some let- 
ters pro and con, and let each reader judge 
for himself. With a tepee rightly made of 
an airtight material—like rawhide or rub- 
ber cloth—with the right wool rightly 
handled, and most important of all with 
sufficient cold dry wind to give a good 
draft, the tepee and its open fire inside 
was, and is, apparently satisfactory. But 
let the wind die down, let the air be wet or 
let the wood be damp or green or “snappy,” 
and the result means smoke. At least, I 
so judge from all reports. In short, the 
tepee fire is possible under favorable con- 
ditions, but is not reliable. And this is the 
most important conclusion of all—it is not 
evidently practical for white man use un- 
der present day conditions, compared to a 
campstove. 

The tepee and wind-wall will weigh as 
much as a wall tent and light folding camp- 
stove, and the campstove will burn prac- 
tically all kinds of wood, takes less wood, 
and gives better and more reliable results. 
Romantic and picturesque as is the tepee 
and its internal fire, I for one will choose 
the wall tent and the iron stove if I want 
heat and light in the tent. Doubtlessly 
the Indian would have made the same 
choice, only he knew not the use of iron, 
and so could not have a stove. The tepee 
and its internal smoky fire was the best 
he could do. I might remark here, as a 


matter of information for tenderfeet, that 
the words ‘tepee,” “wigwam,” and “lodge” 
all mean the same thing, all being the 
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conical Indian tent, three different names 
for exactly the same thing. 

Here follows extracts from some letters, 
and I will let the reader form his own 
opinion. I have formed mine, as just ex- 
pressed in the above lines. First, here is 
one from James Stuart, himself Nez Perce 
Indian, and a graduate of Carlile, and a 
surveyor, written from Kooskia, Idaho. 

Dear Sir:—yYour letter of 26th was re- 
ceived asking me as to how the fire 's 
built in the Indian tepee. The tepee is set 
up in a round like tent, something like 
ziply (Sibly) tent, only with flaps on top 
to guide the smoke as the wind blows, an‘ 
the fire is built in the center of said tepes 
Of course you must remember there is an 
opening on top big enough to receive cll 
the smoke. This opening on top has two 
flaps on both sides to regulate the smoke, 
as I said before. Sometimes when the 
smoke is hard to control, the tent or the 
lower part of the tent next to the ground, 
can be raised a few inches in two or three 
places to cause the draft. 

The fire built in the tent should never 
be built like outdoors, but it should be 
built with care, first get kindling and use 
small sticks, start the fire then place 
larger sticks, all ends to the center clear 
round the fire, these sticks should be 
placed one on top the other until the fire 
blazes good, and then keep poking as the 
end of the sticks burn. Do not build too 
large a fire as you would outdoors or you 
will burn your tent. Very respectfully, 

James Stuart, 


The three following letters, all based on 
direct personal experience, speak harshly 
of the tepee fire. To-wit: 

* * * In regard to Chauncey Thomas’ in- 
quiry about the Indian’s method of making 
a fire in a tepee, will say that I have been 
among the Cheyennes and the Arapahoes 
some and have watched them do it. They 
lay up the kindling and dry sticks in a cone 
shape, and light it all around and keep 
laying on wood or “chips” in that manner. 
When they cook it is usually on coals 
alone. Then the fire is built up as before. 
But there is nearly always smoke in the 
tepee except when it is burned down to a 
bed of coals, or out. J. S. Kinkade, Wal- 
ter, Oklahoma. 


Dear Mr. Thomas:—The question in the 
last paragraph in your article on tepee 
fires—-like a woman’s postscript—contains, 
if not all the points, at least the answer 
to your question—‘Do They All Smoke?” 

They do, emphatically. Our early impres- 
sions are equally lasting, and as a child I 
lived where hundreds of Indians used to 
camp every summer. 
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I have visited them in their wigwams 
and remember quite well the grunts of dis- 
pleasure our entrance invariably brought 
from the occupants, also the whirl of 
smoke and ashes which almost blinded us, 
and we always went home with our eyes 
red and smarting—-Sufficient evidence of 
the smoking propensities of said fire. 

The Indian is not a scientist, unless in 
the way he manages to avoid work. The 
squaws and children do that, gather the 
wood, usually willows easily broken, or 
drift from the river banks, so the building 
of a tepee fire is not a scientific combina 
tion of different wood and angles—simply 
chance, and more often atmospheric condi- 
tions, than anything elise. Such at least 
are my observations. Ida M. Lutton, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—It may help Chaun- 
cey Thomas in his quest for knowledge on 
making tepee fires, if I give my own experi- 
ences. I have sat in the tepees of many 
tribes of Indians, Chippewas, Sioux, Black- 
feet and others, in the territory he men- 
tions, Montana and Dacota also Alberta, 
under many circumstances, and tempera- 
tures varying from extreme heat to 40 
and more below zero. I once had the hon- 
or of sitting in the tepee and in the pres- 
ence of that most disturbing factor, the 
renowned Sitting Bull. I therefore had 
good opportunity for seeing the making of 
the tepee fires. 

It cannot be called a lost art, as it never 
was found. The only thing to be especially 
noted was that wood as dry as possible 
was usually selected on account of greater 
heat and less smoke. A bed of hot coals 
once formed, was kept up by pushing the 
sticks forward into a circular fire as their 
ends burnt. The smoke, of course, passing 
out of the hole where the lodge poles met. 
The size of this could be regulated, also 
the position on one side, the leeward one 
when camp was pitched. By folding a 
piece of note paper into a cone, the shape 
of this hole, (one being left) and its posi- 
tion can easily be noted. I never knew an 
Indian to have sufficient energy to change 
the position of this hole for the better, 
with a change of wind. To sit tight, and 
let Manitou-tonka change the wind was 
much easier. 

In the summer, camps being always near 
water, dry willow was nearly universally 
used for two reasons: First, as it was 
rotted at the level of the damp ground it 
could be pulled down without the work of 
chopping and broke up easily; secondly, it 
gave a quick, hot fire for cooking. Of all 
pungent smokes commend me to willow. 
but to an Indian that was nothing. The 
upper half of the tepee was always full of 
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smoke, in which were smoked mink skins, 
muskrat and any others that might be on 
hand. The smoke strata was never high, 
but when sitting down one could more or 
less avoid it, if everything was propitious. 
When things were not propitious, there 
was no smoke strata above ground, and to 
get below it one would have to burrow. No 
one would ever stand up in a tepee to enjoy 
life under the best circumstances. I] never 
came out of one without smarting eyes, and 
a sense of joy at getting something to 
breathe unmixed with smoke and smells. 
In the old buffalo skin tepees, life for a 
white man could only be called simply 
fierce. The transition to cotton simply 
meant more air. 

With regard to warmth, when the ther- 
mometer was low the rule was simply to sit 
near the fire and keep a blanket over the 
back to keep that side warm, spreading it 
out to let the heat round—a tent within a 
tent. The temperature inside a _ tepee 
purely depended on the amount of shelter, 
and the absence of wind. The skin tepees 
even when 50° below, everything else be- 
ing propitious, were comfortably warm. In 
any other I have seen Indians suffer terri- 
bly. 

With regard to a fire of buffalo chips, 
nothing more awful can be imagined. They 
were used when nothing else was present 
and there was an inexhaustible supply. Get 
dried dung from any cow pasture and make 
a good fire, or rather smudge, and get a 
whiff. If you want more shut yourself up 
in a makeshift tepee with it, and then re- 
port the result to the readers of Outdoor 
Life. 

Believe me, the tepee fire was not a mat- 
ter of choice, even to an Indian, but one 
of necessity, and if it is a lost art no one 
who has had any great experience with 
them, will ever try to recover it. * * * * * 
* * Goddard Gale, Oakland, California. 


On the other hand, many experienced 
men speak favorably of the tepee fire. One 
is my cousin, Frank Byers, who I think 
knows more about Colorado in the early 
days than any man now alive, and another 
is my close friend, E. W. Deming, the fam- 
ous painter of early Indian life, and one 
of the best authorities in the world on the 
old time Indian and his ways of life. Both 
men have lived in tepees. 

Following are three letters favorable to 
the tepee and the tepee fire—the first one 
being written by a hunter, guide, and a 
native son of Colorado: 

Dear Sir:—Noticing your query in Out- 
door Life, and after many years of experi- 
menting and carefully observing the Indians 
when the opportunity afforded, I feel it my 
duty as a brother sportsman and friend of 
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the splendid magazine to come forth with 
what little knowledge I have in the way of 
handling a tepee fire. 

While there are many important facts to 
remember I think the three most vital are 
as follows: 

First: Watch the wind and 
will explain the wings later. 

Second: The selection of wood, jackpine 
or lodge pole cannot be beat, and always 
standing if possible. 

Third: Keep the fire in a standing posi- 
tion as near as possible that is start it with 
three or more sticks formed in a tripod, 
this starts the flame upward in one column 
and helps to cause a draft. Keep the 
burned off butts piled to the center of the 
fire. The wood should be cut into eight- 
een or twenty inch lengths and split. 

Now back to the wings or ears as they 
are often called: Leaving the wings hang- 
ing natural as the tepee is erected, it is 
lower in front at the top. This is the posi- 
tion it should be in if the wind, or what 
ever breeze there is, is coming from the 
rear. In case it should alter and come 
from one side, put up the wing on which- 
ever side the wind is coming from, but in 
case it is blowing from in front put up 
both wings and enjoy clear air. 

It is as a rule difficult to control the 
fire with the door or opening of tepee 
open, this is easily fixed by fastening a 
tarpaulin or pack cover to a cross stick 
and fastening above opening. 

A tepee pitched naturally should afford 
just about the right amount of air space 
underneath. And I think that if these few 
points are watched carefully that with the 
exception of probably a rare night when 
the atmosphere is unusually heavy, caused 
by heavy falling snow, that you will find 
the tepee a mighty comfortable place to 
stretch your tired limbs and gaze into the 
silent flames.—J. Western Warner, hunter 
and guide, Hinton, Alta. 


wings, I 


Sacramento, Cal., June 3, 1915. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Answering Mr. 
Thomas’ inquiry regarding tepee fires: I 
once lived in a tepee for thirteen consecu- 
tive months and during the time experi- 
enced many kinds of weather, from exces- 
sive summer heat to below zero, including 
also the extremes of wet and dry. All of 
which has but strengthened my love for 
the only portable home possessing a fire- 
place. First of all, no tepee should be less 
than ten feet in diameter and even that 


in my opinion is too small. 

Now, if on the next trip you will pitch 
your tepee with the smoke vent facing 
east and leaving an inch space between the 
ground and edge of cover, you should have 
very little trouble with smoke; especially 
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if you will have learned how to adjust the 
smoke flaps to the change of wind and 
then only select dry, well-seasoned fuel. 
The reason for facing the tepee east is be- 
cause the most prevailing winds come out 
of the west. The inch space between cover 
and ground is for draft, as the tepee is 
“all the same big stove with little fire.” 

For comfort’s sake hang a piece of can- 
vas or “draft cloth’ from the poles behind 
your bed; this allows the air to pass up 
without chilling. Neither use cotton bed- 
ding in a tepee nor fire wood that pops 
or you may wake up without the former 
as I did once. 

Should you turn in while the wind blows 
gently out of the west only to suddenly 
awaken along in the night with nose, eyes 
and throat full of smoke, it is a sign the 
wind has shifted and it is up to you to ad- 
just one of the smoke flaps to suit condi 
tions, 

The bed of the fire should never excee! 
eighteen inches, and the cooking utensils 
best suited to the occasion are dutch oven, 
fry-pan, sauce-pan, and teapot. Don’t for- 
fet a pair of scissor tongs and a kid’s toy 
shovel; these are valuable in manipulating 
coals for the dutch oven.—lI. F. Wilder, 
California. 

J. B. Tighe of Victoria, B. C., well known 
to these columns for his excellent articles 
on various outdoor subjects, sent in a let- 
ter telling in detail how to make the 
tepee, that is too long to reproduce here. 
Concerning handling the tepee fire he says 
in part: 

“T think that if Chauncey Thomas fol- 
lows the directions enclosed he will have 
little trouble. Atmospheric conditions af- 
fect the draught of smoke, and at times 
even a good drawing chimney will not 
draw well, owing to change in air pressure. 
The secret lies in creating a draft, and 
this is partly done by building the fire 
right, and partly when the tepee is made, 
by having the back of the cone shorter 
than the front. I described this some 
years ago in an article, ‘How To Make An 
Indian Tepee,’ in Outdoor Life. Please do 
not confound my article with that of the 
editor of a New York magazine who 
claimed that five men could live comfort- 
ably in a ten-foot tepee. 

“A tepee so made, when used with the 
wind wall, and the tepee placed with door 
down wind, and the door closed and the 
flaps arranged right, all in combination 
with the right kind of a fire, will make her 
draw. The wind wall will be 26 feet long 
for a 14-foot tepee and 6 feet wide, with 
cords along one edge (top) about where 
the poles come, Tie the wind wall to the 
poles. The back of the tepee (outer wall) 
will be from 4 to 6 inches from the ground, 
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and the wind will come in between the 
tepee and the wind wall, and be forced up- 
ward by the wind wall, and out through the 
smoke vent in the top of the cone. 

“The wind wall shuts off the draft from 
the occupants and forces it up along the 
tepee roof to a point above your head 
when you are sitting down and gives a 
current of air that carries off the smoke. 
It also gives a ground cloth, or floor around 
the edge of the tepee, leaving also the 
center of the tent bare ground for the fire. 
As the heat is reflected downward from 
the tepee roof and wind wall a small fire 
will keep you warm on a cold night. In 
warm weather the wind wall will not be 
needed and can be used as a fly or porch 
to cook under, if you like. 

“It is necessary to keep the door shut. 
The Indians made a door by bending wil 
lows into the shape of a Zulu’s shield and 
then stretching some cloth or skin over it. 
A stone tied to this shield with a string 
about three feet long held the door in place, 
the stone being taken inside the tepee. 
Whcever came in last ‘shut the door,’ of 
course. 

“The fire was built by arranging light 
sticks log-cabin fashion, the usual way to 
get a hot, quick fire that soon burns down 
to a bed of coals. Use woods that do not 
crackle in burning, like pine, but rather 
wood that burns as soon as possible to hot 
coals, like the eastern hardwoods.. Local- 
ity and woods available must be considered, 
of course. ‘Buffalo chips’ make a splendid 
mosquito smudge and a hot, flameless fire. 
Keep placing all burned off ends that are 
liable to smoulder and smoke in the middle 
of the fire. 

“The above described fire will burn two 
or three hours, according to wood used, and 
you will go through the night on two fires, 
if you wake up to rebuild about 1 a.m. and 
3 a.m. Use wood cut about two feet long, 
from two to three inches thick, and split.” 


To sum up, as the thing interests most 
of us here and today, the tepee with its 
inside fire is an Indian necessity for winter, 
but it is not practical as a white man’s 
pleasure for summer. The higher the wind 
and the colder the air the more the inside 
fire is needed and the better it burns. It 
may be a little smoky at times under such 
conditions, but it spells comparative com- 
fort where, without the tepee fire it would 
be death. No white man lives under such 
conditions; we here are interested in the 
tepee and its inside fire mostly to avoid 
cooking in the wet, and to take the chill 
and dampness off during a rain. But it 
seems that as long as the air is warm 
enough for rain it is not cold enough to 
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make a tepee fire draw satisfactorily. 
As the Indian says: “Tepee, he all same 
little fire in heap big stove’; I’m white— 


so give me a good fire in a little stove. If 
that cannot be had, then ’tis time to look 
up a ranch or head for home.—C. T. 


A Novel Idea Advanced on Hunting Footgear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Concerning the ar- 
ticle published in June on the subject of 
“Footgear,” suggestions occur to me that I 
shall proceed to make. I submit them for 
what they are worth. 

By coincidence there appears on the fol- 
lowing page (June number) an article by 
John A. Donovan, M.D., on the subject of 
waterproofing clothing and leather. I be- 
lieve that the doctor’s “dope” furnishes the 
final link in a chain of suggestions that 
may, or may not, produce something of real 
value. 

Please imagine a knitted shoe, made by 
the same method as the old-fashioned, 
fulled mittens, i. e. knitted large and 
steamed down (preferably over a last) to 
a size and thickness that will produce a 
close-fitting sock about as heavy as the 
material in the “felt boot’ of commerce. 
Assume that this sock is slit up the front 
and a bellows tongue of soft, oil-tanned 
leather introduced and that suitable eyelets 
for lace holes be provided. 

Next consider a rubber shoe to be worn 
over the woolen affair above mentioned. 
Imagine again, while the imagining is good, 
the rubber foot of the ordinary ‘rubber- 
foot-and-flexible-leather-upper”  still-hunting 
shoe, but modify same by substituting for 
the heel a “spring heel” that will be some- 
what higher than the type furnished with- 
out heels. This for the comfort of people 
used to wearing heeled shoes but avoiding 
anything that will catch and retard prog- 
ress in the brush. [Let us have this rubber 
made on narrower and neater lines than 
heretofore. If a rolled sole edge is desir- 
able cut it down in dimensions. 

Now, for toe protection. Is it a possibil- 
ity to cast that old-fashioned “copper toe” 
into the rubber? This would provide pro- 
tection when stubbing the toe, and if it 
could be incorporated into the rubber it 
would present nothing to wear rough and 
catch on things. If such incorporation is 
impracticable, we have got to substitute 
an outside or inside metal protector. I ab- 
solutely refuse to be hammered on that 
great toe nail; it causes me to pirouette, 
not to say tango, through the brush and 
invent those pretty little conceits in artistic 
profanity. 

Shall we permanently attach this rubber 
shoe to our woolen shoe, or can the top 
edges be so made that they will hug down 
into the felt tight enough to exclude 
sand, twigs, ete., and resist being pulled 


off by suction in mud holes or swamp” 

If we permanently attach them it won't 
be so easy to dry things out; but, then, we 
are going to use the doctor’s waterproof 
“dope.” If we make them removable in 
order to dry the woolen shoe and then 
make said woolen shoe waterproof, we are 
highly inconsistent. Well, let’s be incon- 
sistent; at least until such time as the 
necessity for permanent attachment, by 
strap over instep or stitching all around, is 
fully demonstrated. 

In order to protect the points of the ankle 
bone we ought to sew a patch of leather on 
the woolen shoe, similar to those used on 
the footballer’s ankle bandage. We might 
extend this up the side of the leg some- 
what to make the legs stand up; also put 
a chafing strip around the heel where the 
rubber might cut in too tightly. 

Now for the doctor’s “dope,” and if that 
be wholly successful we have a waterproof 
shoe indeed. “The waterproofing is perfect 
and the appearance of the cloth, its poros- 
ity, its color and its elasticity are not mod 
ified.” That seems almost too good to be 
true. Even if it fell somewhat short of 
perfection, I believe we could “make out.” 
The Greeks feared to make anything abso 
lutely perfect, fearing that it would dis 
please the gods. However, we have built a 
shoe; now let’s wear it awhile and see how 
we like it. It seems a trifle warm for Sep 
tember use; takes up perspiration well, 
however, and being porous allows the feet 
to “breathe.” It’s a lot lighter than a 12 
inch hunting shoe made of leather. We can 
wallop through swampy spots and hop-step 
through small brooks without getting wet 
feet. On perfectly dry upland it isn’t any 
better than any other shoe; it doesn’t seem 
to be any worse, however. 

It worked good and kept the feet warm 
in the colder October weather maybe, but 
how is it going to be when the snow comes? 
Warm enough, yes, with woolen inner 
socks. Stands dry snow fine and slush 
fairly well. Corrugated rubber bottoms 
don’t slip; little tough on snowshoe web- 
bing, however; the spring heels seem to 
work all right with snowshoes. 

Now, the imaginer-in-chief has been using 
the word “we,” and hopes that someone 
will join in and justify using the plural in 
this debate, investigation or pipe dream, 
whichever it seems best to call it. I crit- 
icized the product of our hunting-shoe man- 
ufacturers, and criticism should be justified 
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by suggestion of ways and means to im- 
provement. This is all the justification I 
can furnish. Whether it is practicable to 
make such a shoe and whether it would 
meet any long-felt want is a matter I will 
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leave for the jury. I would like a pair of 

these shoes for the fall shooting, unless 

someone can get up a better rig, in which 

case I hasten to place the first order for a 

pair of No. 9s W. H. C. 
New York. 


Trapping Foxes.and Wolves 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One of the best 
ways to catch foxes is to set snares for 
them on rabbit runways, using steel pic- 
ture-frame wire, making the snare about 
9 or 10 inches in diameter, so that a rabbit 
will jump through. As to timber (or lobo) 
wolves, they are not easily poisoned, as 
they seldom eat anything unless they kill 
it themselves. A good way to get them to 
foliow a trap line is by putting a few drops 
of some good scent on a piece of rag stuck 
in between tail ends of snowshoes. ‘The 
best scent I know of is made by killing 2 
bitch when in heat and cutting out womb, 
ete., and putting same in a jar in a warm 


place. It will turn into oil. 
In setting traps for wolves, first get 
wolves following your trail; then take a 


small switch and put a few drops of scent 
on it and touch bushes around in an open 
spot and set a few No. 3 or No. 4 traps 
in space, fastening them to drags and con- 
cealing them well, making everything look 
as natural as possible. Wolves sometimes 
will follow a man’s trail through deep 
snow, stepping step for step in a man’s 
foot prints. By setting a trap in foot prints 
is another good way to catch wolves. I 
caught one this way last winter, and from 
curiosity to see what kind of stuff a wolf 
is made of I cut a goad and gave him a 
switching, keeping of course at a respec- 
table distance, and he cowed down and 
velped like a big mongrel cur till a bullet 
in the head silenced him. 


Minnesota. A. A. THOMAS 


Snowshoe Knots and Indian Moccasins 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in a num- 
ber of Outdoor Life published about a year 
ago, that Mr. Alfred Thomas of Ontario, 
Canada, asks for some suggestions or infor- 
mation on snowshoe filling knots. Mr. 
Thomas is in the best country that I know 
of for snowshoe makers, i. e., the H. B. C. 
Indians at Fort Williams, Ontario, the near- 
est H. B. C. post that I know of. 

Snowshoe filling and knots are a mighty 
important thing where one has to depend 
on them for the “long trail,’ not the pleas- 
ure excursions of the snowshoe clubs. I 


here show the knot usually used by the 
Northwest Indians (or squaws), for they 


knit the shoes (Fig. 1), and it’s a good one, 
is I have reasons to know. But I have 
ften wondered why the water knot, same 
as we use to tie our leaders, would not 
make a good snowshoe knot (Fig. 2), al- 
though I can’t back it up from actual ex- 
perience, 

Ash is good for frames, but the best and 
lightest frame I ever saw was yellow birch 
and the filling was just green cowhide cut 
from the back and the hair just snipped off 
with a sharp knife. If the hide is dry just 
soak it up so you can handle it in a wooden 
needle (Fig. 3), and put your filling in 
damp. But I cannot agree with Mr. A. 
Thomas in regard to drying. The best “dry” 
| ever found was to “frost dry,” i. e., stick 
them up away from the fire and let them 
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freeze dry over night. Weighting the heels? 
I have never tried it, yet it might be good. 
I used to, in days gone by, regulate the 
‘hang”’ by placing the mock on the webbing, 
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but no one man knows it all, and perhaps 
Mr. A. Thomas’ plan is a good and better 
one than mine. The feet give most of the 
trouble by getting sore and blistered across 
the ball, and it was a long time before I 
found a cure for this until old Jack McBain 
put me wise. 

Regarding Chauncey Thomas’ mock? I 
thought perhaps it might interest some of 
the readers of Outdoor Life to know how to 
make the old-time buck moccasins of the 
old days, and I herewith enclose a pattern 
(Figs. 4 and 5) of the old Chippeway and 
Ojibaway mock that is for a No. 7 foot; 
but no matter what size your hind feet are, 
just place one of them on a sheet of paper, 
standing, and with a lead pencil, standing 
plumb, draw a line clear around; then draw 
another 1% or 2 inches away and parallel 
with the first line; then cut out the vamp 


How to Make a 


Editor Outdoor Life:—First, go around to 
grocery stores or warehouses and collect 
about fifty good wooden barrel hoops. 
Then soak them in water so that they will 
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or tongue and follow directions. And after 
a few trials and a little patience you'll 
make a good moccasin which for dry going 
is the best of footwear. If your feet are 
tender on the bottom sow on (with thongs) 
a tap full length, having it extend well 
up on the sides. I wear to this day a pair 
around the house for slippers; also a pair 
for bed socks in winter and in camp also. 
First fasten notches “1” and “1.” Then 
fasten notches “2” to seam made by “1” 
and “1.” This makes the heel. Now sew 
the tongue or upper to lower or feet part, 
as per the notches or holes “3” and “4.” 
Pucker the leather where fullness occurs 
between holes “3” and “4” on the feet part. 
The holes around moccasin are for a draw 
string, which should always be used, and tie 
over the instep. A. F. WALLACE. 
Wisconsin. 


Canvas Canoe 


inch square as “d” in Fig. 1. Then zet 
two pieces of l-inch board, length to be 
depth of bow and stern as “f” in Fig. 1, 
say 18 inches, and about 12 inches wide; 
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bend to any shape desired without break- 
ing; then go to a lumber yard and ge: 
some clear, straight-grain white pins 
boards, 1 inch thick; then have them ripped 
and planed into inch square strips the de- 
sired length, except the inside center strip. 
which needs to be 1 inch by 4 inches at 
ends for morticing on bow and stern pieces, 
the middle of which can be cut down to 





then mortise pieces “F” onto center strip, 
“d.” Next finish off ends to required shape; 
then cnaten on strips “a,” “b” and “c” as in 
Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 by boring holes ation 
end pieces “f” and fastening them with wire 
as in “J,” Figs. 1 and 2, also by nailing; then 
put in seats required to give proper shape 
by nailing, also by wiring. Of course false 
work is necessary inside of canoe to give 
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proper shape. This part I will omit, as it 
would take up too much space to explain. 
Next nail on ribs, using common wire shin- 
gle nails every 4 inches apart from center 
to center; then put in two % x 6-inch boards 
on bottom next to center to step on, as “g” 
in Figs. 2 and 3. This done, framework 
should be well painted. Then get a sheet 
of 16-ounce D. F. canvas the desired width 
and length and paint well on inside before 
stretching on; also paint well on outside 
after finished; any kind or color of pain‘ 
will do. In stretching canvas, stretch it 
lengthwise first; it should be stretched as 
tight as possible. Tack ends solid, then 
stretch and tack to side strips “a” on in 
side of canoe; then get a strip of wood for 
keel proper about 1x2 inches and nail on 
bottom as “e” in Figs. 1, 3 and 4. Next 
trim them to proper shape at ends, then 
tack on a %-inch strip of heavy tin from 
top of ends down to underneath keel. This 
serves to protect ends as well, as it can 
hold an iron ring in each end to fasten rope 
to the keel, serves to sail straight as well 
as protect canvas bottom. Then tack on a 
strip of wood %4x%% inch along sides at 
“k” in Fig. 3, to protect against the pad- 
dles. A standard for a mast can also be 
built in each end if desired. 

A canoe made as above described is very 
light and very strong and draws very little 
water on account of flat bottom. I made 
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one last summer 16 feet long, 36 inches 
wide and 16 feet deep, and she only weighs 
70 pounds, and I used hard pine lumber, 
which is much heavier than white pine, and 
she is tight as a bottle. I made my canoe 
extra large to hold a trapping outfit and 
winter’s grub in one load. On a trial trip 
I had four men and four boys in her at 
once (estimated weight of all eight, 1,000 
pounds) and there was still room for more. 
The proper size for a canoe is about 1 
feet long, 30 inches wide in middle and 1 
inches deep in middle, and if proper mate- 
rial is used should not weigh over 50 
pounds. As to the paddles, I made my own 
out of a piece of pine board *' 
thick cut down on a band saw 


5 
9 


shape; then finished with draw 
spoke shave, then gave a coat 


Mine are 5 feet 10 inches long, 
being 3 feet 2 inches and the bla inches 
wide and about % inch thick. 

To build a canoe like this the material 
won’t cost over $10, and anybody can build 
one from above directions, and if properly 
built ought to be as good as a $50 canoe. 
As to danger of getting holes punched in 
with snags, the danger is very small. I 
tried mine on several snags and the canvas 
stood it well. Anyway, a hole would be 
easily patched with a piece of canvas and 


some pitch which would only take a few 
minutes. A. A. THOMAS. 
Minnesota. 


A Formula for Waterproofing Tents 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice Mr. A. A. 
Thomas’ remarks in June Outdoor Life 
about the sugar-of-lead and alum process 
for waterproofing and fireproofing canvas 
not being satisfactory. When the fabric is 
first treated it works fairly well in keeping 
out rain, but the insoluble salt deposited by 
the above process finally gets washed out 
of the canvas and it becomes less and less 
waterproof. The alum gives it what fire- 
resisting qualities it has, if any. 

If Mr. Thomas will treat his tents or 
other fabric with the following solution I 
believe he will find that it will prevent his 
tent from burning by sparks: 


Immerse the fabric in a solution of 35 
grains ammonium phosphate and 75 grains 
ammonium chloride to each pint of water. 
After thoroughly soaking, hang up to dry. 
Determine the amount you require by the 
size of your tent. It may require from one 
to five gallons, or more for large tents, but 
keep to the above proportion. 

Would also suggest that a piece of wire 
mesh screen (like that used for window 
and door screens in houses) about a foot 
square tied over the top of his stove pipe 
makes a good spark arrester, and the 
weight is next to nothing in packing in. 

British Columbia. J. B. TIGHE. 


Rabbit-Skin Blankets 


In our research for light upon sleeping- 
bags, blankets, etc., we had often heard of 
rabbit-skin blankets. The impression we 
had received from reading of them as camp 
blankets was very good, although we nave 
never even seen a pair. Recently one of 
our readers, Mr. A. F. Wallace, praised 
these blankets so highly as a camp acces- 
sory that we wrote a letter of inquiry re- 
garding them to the Hudson’s Bay Co., Ft. 





William, Ont., Canada, and received a very 
courteous reply from Mr. MacKenzie, the 
factor. The letter contains much of interest 
regarding these blankets, so we publish it 
herewith: 

“I am in receipt of your inquiry of the 
10th inst. regarding rabbit-skin blankets. 
These blankets are made by the Indians out 
of rabbit skins, which are cut into narrow 
strips, frost dried, and then woven together 
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with the fur exposed on both sides. The 
average size of the blankets is about 6x7.6 
feet; they are usually woven with about 
Y%4-inch space each way between each strip. 
The pelt of the rabbit being so very thin, 
the robe has to be cloth covered to keep the 
fur from coming out all over one’s clothes. 
We do not carry them in stock as the In- 
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dians do not make them excepting for their 
Own use, unless specially ordered, and some 
seasons it is practically impossible to get 
one at any price, owing to the scarcity of 
rabbits. It makes a very good serviceable 
blanket, but is quite a lot heavier and, in 
my opinion, not nearly as warm and com- 
fortable as a good eiderdown sleeping bag. 
Ontario, JNO. D. MACKENZIE. 


Folding Tent Frames and Fold-up Portable Canvas Houses 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read with 
much interest, Mr. Chauncey Thomas’ 
article on “Cloth Houses’ in your June is- 
sue, I would like to supplement it, for the 
benefit of all sportsmen and devotees of 
outdoor life, by telling you of the new 


“folding tent frames” and “fold-up” porta- 
placed on 


ble canvas houses the market 





struction of a real “cloth house’—a “fold- 
up” portable house made of heavy water- 
proofed canvas on a strong wooden frame 
that is quickly erected (or ‘“unfolded’’) 
without the aid of tools, and that literally 
“folds up’ when required to be taken down. 
These fold-up houses are strongly braced 
inside and can be securely anchored to the 





























Cut i; 

Cut 1 
walls, 4 ft.; height at center, 8 
frame and (right) base frame 


7x10 in. by 7 ft. 


this season by a well-known manufacturer 
of camp equipment, the Gold Medal Camp 
Furniture Mfg. Co., Dept. K, Racine, Wis. 
The illustrations herewith explain the 
principle of the ‘folding tent frames.’ The 
tent-frame and the base-frame each form a 


complete folding unit, folding compactly 
as shown in the smaller illustration. Ail 


parts are fastened together by strong metal 
plates riveted on and_ re-inforced—thus 
there are no loose parts or poles to be lost 
or left behind. These frames make roomy, 
rigid, high-walled tents and are made in 
standard tent sizes from 7x7 feet to 12x24 


feet. They can be purchased with or with- 
out base-frame, as required. The base 
frame, however, gives more stability and 


rigidity to the tent, as the tent uprights fit 
into the base into metal sockets that also 
form the hinged joints. 


Of course, tents made on these frames 


will require to be guyed out—but fewer guy 
ropes are required as the frame keeps the 
tent stretched and in shape at all times. 
This same folding principle has also been 
applied by this 


manufacturer to the con- 
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Cut 2. 


shows tent frame and base complete; 9x14 ft.; height of 


6 in. 


Cut 2 shows (left) tent 
ylded. 


Both together measure 


ground by steel plates attached to stakes 
driven into the ground and fastened to the 
floors 


base-frame. Sectional with these 

















ill bt 
Cut A, Cut B. 


Cut A shows tent frame complete, without 
base, 7x9 ft. Height of walls, 4 ft.; height 
of center, 8 ft. Cut B shows tent frame only, 
folded; measures 5x7 in. by 9 ft. 


portable houses completes the portability 
of these unique “cloth houses.” 

I believe that sportsmen, hunters and 
campers of all kinds should find much to 
interest them in this new principle of mak- 
ing tents and portable houses. 

Wisconsin. H. H. SANDERS. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information 


will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the 
such information from the game department 


premises. It is not our intention to divert 
channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 


mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


Synopses of The Game Laws of Some of Our Big-Game Hunting 
States and Canada 


In our last number we published an epit- 
ome of the game laws of most of our West- 
ern states, but since that article was com- 
piled we have received copies of the game 
laws of other states and most of the Ca- 
nadian provinces, and append synopses of 
them all here for the information that they 
will convey to sportsmen contemplating 
trips into other states or any of the prov- 
inces. Our object has been to publish the 
laws of all the big-game hunting states and 
Canada, but some of the states have so far 
failed to send us their game law complia- 
tions. 


THE PROVINCES OF CANADA 

Alberta—Minister of agriculture, Edmon- 
ton. Open season on mountain sheep and 
goats (two of each allowed), Sept. 1 to Oct. 
15; on caribou, moose and deer (one of each 
allowed), Nov. 1 to Dec, 15; on ducks, etc., 
Sept. 1 to Jan. on grouse, pheasant, ptar- 
migan and prairie chickens, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. 
Non-resident license (general, including 
all), $25; bird license, $5. 

British Columbia—A. Bryan Williams, 
game warden, Vancouver. Open seasons 
given on application to game warden. Bag— 
big game: Two moose (only one of which 
shall be killed in the county of Kootenay) ; 
one wapiti, three mountain goats, three cari- 
bou; three deer of any one species, but no 
more than four in all; two mountain sheep 
of any one species, but no more than three 
in all, one of which shall be killed in the 
county of Kootenay; 250 ducks. Non-resi- 
dent license, $100. Bears protected from 
July 1 to Jan. 1 (fee for hunting them alone, 
$25). The use of pump or automatic shot- 
guns prohibited. 

Manitoba—Chas. Barber, chief game guar- 
dian, Winnipeg. Open season on moose, an- 





telope, elk, reindeer and caribou (one each 
allowed), Dec. 1 to Dee 15; on _ plover, 
woodcock, snipe, ducks, Sept. 15 to Nov. 30; 
on grouse, Oct. 1 to Oct. 20. Non-resident 
license, British subjects actually domiciled 
in British territory, $15; others, $50. 

New Brunswick—Geo. J. Clarke, minister 
of lands, Frederickton. Open season on 
moose, caribou and deer, Sept. 15 to Nov. 
50; one moose, one caribou and two deer 
allowed: on partridges, Sept. 15 to Nov, 30; 
on geese, ducks, etc., Sept. 1 to Dee. 1. 
Non-resident hunters must have licensed 
guide. Non-resident license for big game, 
$50. No silencer allowed on guns. Auto- 
matic rifles can be used for killing big 
game, but not for birds, 

Newfoundland—The Game and Inland 
Fisheries Board, St. John’s. Open season 
on caribou (three stags allowed to non- 
residents) from Aug. 1 to Oct. 1 and from 
Oct. 20 to Feb. 1. Non-resident license, $50. 
Open season on trout and salmon, Jan. 15 
to Sept. 15. 

Nova Scotia—.J. A. Knight, K. C., chief 
game commissioner, Halifax. Open season 
on moose (one allowed), Sept. 16 to Nov. 
30; on caribou (one allowed), Sept. 16 to 
Oct. 15; on deer, season closed until Oct., 
1918. Open season on woodcock and snipe, 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; on geese, etc., Sept. 15 to 
March 1; on partridges, Oct. 1 to Nov. 1. 
Non-resident big-game license, $30. 

Ontario—Minister of public works, To- 
ronto. Open season on deer (one allowed), 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 15; on moose, reindeer and 
caribou, south of Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 (one each allowed); on 
moose, reindeer and caribou, north of C. P. 
R. (one each allowed), Oct. 16 to Nov. 15. 
Non-resident license, $50. 
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Quebec—Department of Fisheries and 
Game, Quebec. For the administration of 
her game, Quebec is divided into two zones, 
known as Zone No. 1 and Zone No. 2. Zone 
No. 1 comprises the whole province, less 
that part of the counties of Chicoutimi and 
Saguenay to the east and north of the River 
Saguenay; Zone No. 2 comprises that part 
of the counties of Chicoutimi and Saguenay 
to the east and north of. the River Sague- 
nay. Open season on moose Zone 1, Sept. 1 
to Jan. 1, except in the counties of Ot- 
tawa, Labelle, Temiscaming and Pontiac, 
where the open season is from Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 1. Open season on caribou, Sept. 1 to 
Feb. 1; on red deer, Oct. 20 to Nov. 1. One 
moose, two deer and two caribou allowed in 
one season, In Zone 2 four caribou may be 
killed between Sept. 1 and March 1. 


THE STATES. 


Arizona—G. M. Willard, state game war- 
den, Phoenix. Open season on deer (two) 
and turkey (three), Oct. 1 to Dec. 15; on 
ducks. geese and brant, Sept. 1 to April 1; 
on quail, snipe and rail, Oct. 15 to Feb. 1; 
on trout, June 1 to Sept. 1; on bass, Sept. 
1 to Dec, 1. 

Arkansas—Game and Fish Commission, 
Little Rock. Open season for deer, turkey 
and bear, Nov. 10 to Jan. 10 (two deer, four 
turkeys, one bear). For quail, Dec. 1 to Jan. 
1. Non-residents barred from hunting in 
Arkansas. 

Colorado—Game commissioner, W. B. 
Fraser, Denver. For trout and grayling, 
open season, May 25 to Oct. 31. For ducks, 
geese, etc., Sept. 1 to April 20 the follow- 
ing year. Prairie chickens and grouse, 
Aug. 15 to Oct. 10. Sage chickens, Aug. 1 
to Sept. 1. Rabbits and hares (excepting 
jackrabbits), Oct. 1 to March 1 the follow- 
ing year. No open season on elk, deer, 
sheep, antelope, wild turkeys, quail or 
pheasants. Resident hunting and fishing 
license, combined, $1.00; non-resident hunt- 
ing license, $10; fishing, $2. 

Idaho—L,. C. Jones, state game warden, 
Boise. Open season on deer and mountain 
goat, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1 (but no deer may 
be killed in the counties of Bonner, Koote- 
nai, Shoshone, Latah, Nez Perce, Clear- 
water and Idaho, except between Sept. 20 
and Dec. 20); on ducks and geese, Oct. 1 to 
Jan. 15; on grouse, Aug. 15 to Dec. 1; on 
quail, Nov. 1 to Dec. 1 (except that no quail 
can be killed at any time of year in coun- 
ties of Lemhi, Cassia, Twin Falls, Oneida, 
Bear Lake, Bannock, Power and Franklin) ; 
on trout, May 1 to April 1 of following year. 
Non-resident license on big game, $25. 


Minnesota—Carlos Avery, executive agent 
Board of Game and Fish Commissioners, St. 
Paul. Open season on moose (one allowed) 
and deer, Nov. 10 to Nov. 30; on doves, 


snipe, prairie chickens, grouse, woodcock 
and plover, Sept. 7 to Nov. 7; on quail, 
ruffed grouse and pheasant, Oct. 1 to Dec. 
1; on ducks, geese, etc., Sept. 7 to Dec. 1. 
Non-resident big-game license, $25; for 
birds, $10. 


Montana—J. L. De Hart, warden, Helena. 
Open season for deer and elk, Oct. 1 to 
Dec, 15 (two deer, one elk). Sheep, goats, 
moose, caribou, buffalo, antelope, beaver, 
quail, pheasants and doves protected at all 
times. For grouse, prairie chickens, etc., 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 16 (with certain county ex- 
ceptions). For ducks, geese, etc., Sept. 1 
to Jan, 1. Non-resident hunting and fishing 
license, $25. 


Nebraska—Gust Rutenbeck, chief deputy 
commissioner, Lincoln. Open season for 
prairie chickens, sage chickens and grouse, 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30. For quail, Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 15. For ducks, geese, etc., Sept. 1 to 
April 5, next ensuing. For trout, April 1 
to Oct. 1. For bass, April 1 to Nov. 15. 
Non-resident hunting license, $10; resident, 
$1. 

Nevada—George Brodigan, secretary of 
state, Carson City. Open season for trout, 
salmon, bass, etc., April 30 to Oct. 16. For 
sage chickens, July 15 to Feb. 15. For 
grouse and mountain quail, Sept. 15 to Jan. 
1. For ducks, crane, plover, snipe, wood- 
cock, valley quail and prairie chickens, 
Sept. 15 to Jan. 1. For deer and antelope 
(one of each), Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. Non- 
resident hunting and fishing license, $10; 
resident, $1. Mountain sheep and goats 
protected at all seasons, 


North Dakota—E. B. McCutcheon, chief 
game warden, Minot, N. D. Open season 
for grouse, prairie chicken, etc., Sept. 7 to 
Nov. 1. For ducks, geese, etc., Sept. 7 to 
Dec, 1. For trout, May 1 to Oct. 1. For 
bass, June 1 to Oct. 15. Non-resident hunt- 
ing license, $25; resident, $1. Trappers, 
taxidermist and dog trainers’ license, $1 for 
each, No elk, moose, antelope or deer al- 
lowed to be killed at any season of the year. 


Oklahoma—Geo. B. Noble, state game 
warden, Oklahoma City. Open season on 
deer from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 (one al- 
lowed); on wild turkey (one), Nov. 15 to 
Dec. 31; on quail, Dec. 1 to Dec. 31; on 
plover, duck, goose, brant, snipe, Sept. 15 
to Jan. 31; the season is closed on deer, 
bears and wild turkey in Comanche, Caddo, 
Kiowa, Major and Blaine counties. Non- 
resident hunting license, $15. 


Oregon—W. L. Finley, commissioner, 
Salem. Open season for deer, Aug. 15 to 
Oct. 31 (three deer). For ducks, geese, etc., 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 (federal law). Grouse 
(District No. 2, section east of Cascade 
Mountains), Aug. 15 to Oct. 31. For trout 
and salmon, over 6 inches, April 1 to Oct. 
31; over 10 inches, all year. For bass, 
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croppies, etc., all year. Resident hunter’s 
license, $1; non-resident hunter’s license, 
$19. 

South Dakota — Game commissioner, 
Pierre. Open season for deer, Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 30. For trout, April 1 to Nov. 1. For 
bass, March 1 to May 30. 

Utah—F. W. Chambers, commissioner, 
Salt Lake City. For trout, bass and other 
fish, open season, Feb. 15 to March 31, and 
from June 15 to Nov. 30. For deer (one 
allowed to residents of Utah), Oct. 15 to 
Oct. 31. For prairie chickens, sage hens, 
grouse, Sept. 1 to Sept. 15, with certain 
county exceptions. For ducks, geese, etc., 
Oct. 1 to Dec, 31, with certain county ex- 
ceptions. Non-resident hunting license, $5; 
resident, $1.25. 

Washington—H. Rief, game warden, 224 
Alaska Building, Seattle, Wash. Open sea- 
son on deer (two), caribou and mountain 
goats (one), in counties lying east of the 





eastern boundaries of Whatcom, Skagit and 
Snohomish counties, Oct. 1 to Nov. 15; on 
deer and mountain goats in counties lying 


west of the eastern boundaries of Whatcom, 
Skagit, Snohomish, King, Pierce, Lewis and 
Skamania counties, Sept. 15 to Nov. 1. Law- 
ful during month of October to hunt deer on 
any -island in state, except on game pre- 
serves. Open season on ducks, geese and 
brant, Oct. 1 to Jan. 16. Non-resident hunt- 
ing and fishing license, $10. 

Wyoming— Nate P. Wilson, warden, 
Lander. Open season for ducks, geese, etc., 
September, October and November. For 
grouse, Sept. 1 to Nov. 15. Sage chickens, 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 1. For elk, mountain sheep 
and moose, Sept. 1 to Nov. 15 (one moose, 
two elk, one sheep). For deer, Oct. 1 to 
Nov. 15 (one deer). For hunting bears in 
spring, a special bear-hunting license is re- 
quired, $10. Trapping of bears forbidden. 
Non-resident big-game hunting license, $50. 


When the Hunting Days Are Come 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At the near ap- 
proach of the hunting season, the Nimrod 
feels something within him begin to 
quicken. He sees visions of the speckled 
beauties of the plains, and at thought of the 
chase across the fields or through the 
woods, his heart beats a little faster, and 
he is conscious of a restlessness that can 
only be satisfactorily allayed by his answer- 
ing the call of the fields and woods in quest 
of the grouse or, perchance, the marsh 
where the ducks are wont to be. 

In several of the states of the Northwest 
the hunting seasons opens in the early part 
of September, and for days before the open- 
ing there is planning and prospecting on 
the part of the hunters. The display win- 
dows of the business houses which handle 
ammunition are piled high with shotgun 
cartridges neatly arranged along with other 
paraphernalia, which makes the spirit of 
the time all the more contagious among 
those who enjoy hunting. 

In these days of automobiles, motorcycles, 
automatic shotguns and well-trained dogs, 
it would seem that the game birds have but 
little show for their lives, but we are glad 
to note that a considerable number survive 
each year. The first day is the hardest on 
the birds, for then they are comparatively 
tame, and the hunter can approach close to 
his quarry, but not so after they are hunted 
awhile. The first day is, of course, espe- 
cially hard on the game if it falls on Sunday 
or a holiday. 

How to give further protection to the 
little game we have left in this country is 
a question that has been engaging the at- 
tention of State Legislatures of late years 
to much extent. The different states have 
passed laws fixing a bag limit, and while 























The faithful dog also imbibes the spirit. 


there is room for much easy violation of 
such laws, they often act as a check on the 
hunters, and may result in saving the lives 
of many birds; hence, to that extent these 
bag-limit laws constitute a step in the right 
direction. The limit is in all cases high 
enough, and in many cases too high, and 
the good sportsman is not inclined to vio- 
late a good law. Some think the use of 





automatic shotguns should be prohibited by 
law, and the state of Pennsylvania has set 
the pace in such legislation. Those who 
oppose this gun believe it is entirely too 
destructive when in the hands of a good 
marksman. Others think the grouse season 
opens too early in most states, while others 
would prohibit Sunday hunting and limit the 
use of dogs to greater extent: for example, 
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weeks or a month. The birds would then 
be older, stronger and better able to take 
care of their safety. Some of these sug- 
gested laws may be worth considering. 
There are varieties of our game birds, as 
the ruffed grouse and canvasback duck, al- 
ready tottering on the verge of extinction, 
and certainly we do not want to lose these 
fine birds if there is any way to prevent 
their loss. L. M. CARTER. 
North Dakota. 


Minnesota’s Beauty by Stream and Lake 


allow no dogs to be used until after the 
hunting season had been open for two 
Editor Outdoor Life:—It has been my 


fortune to see a considerable part of the 
old world and most of the United States 
during the past thirty-five years, but, on the 
whole, I never enjoyed an outing so well as 
a trip through Northern Minnesota last 
year. The Delaware and the Potomac and 
even the Mississippi have charmed me, and 
a winter visit to the Pacific is delightful, 
but a summer cruise in Northern Minne- 
sota is incomparable and unspeakable. To 
make this trip one may reach Duiuth by 
way of the lakes, on trains or by automo- 
bile, and make that city his starting point 
and destination, going via Two Harbors and 
Rainy Lake, thence to International Faiis, 
down the Rainy River and Lake of the 
Woods, the latter a body of water said to 
contain 14,000 islands suitable for camping. 

The Rainy River is the Hudson of the 
Northwest, clothed in its native splendor 


and glittering loveliness, barely a mile wide, 
but upward of sixty feet deep, with regular 
steamer service and private motor boats, 
offering a trip in continuous panorame of 
the Hardanger, the Rhine, the Danube and 
the Nile. Those in quest of rest or recrea- 
tion will find no better trip in all the land 
than down the Rainy River and Lake of the 
Woods, and whether it be for fishing, hunt- 
ing or a wedding trip, it has all the charms 
and all the resources and facilities for 
either purpose. And as for fishing, North- 
ern Minnesota has hundreds of trout brooks 
and hundreds of lakes abounding in pike, 
bass and other game fish. The Lake of the 
Woods is noted for its white fish and stur- 
geon fisheries, such being daily shipped in 
carload lots to points as far east as Boston 
and as far west as San Francisco. This 
lake is also said to produce all the Russian 
caviar sold in the United States and Canada, 
Minnesota. JAC BRYNILDSEN. 


A New Force for Wild-Life Protection 


During the past two years W. T. Horna- 
day has been laboring at a task that ap- 
peals to the imagination. It is nothing less 
than the building of a great perpetual- 
motion machine for the preservation and 
increase of wild life throughout the next 
two hundred years, or more. The perma- 
nent wild life protection fund is all that its 
name implies. Its foundation “has been 
well and truly laid,” and its income will 
carry on the work of its originator long 
after he has become dust and ashes. 

Two years ago Mr. Hornaday decided to 
make an effort to place his campaign work 
on an absolutely permanent financial basis. 
This was possible only through an endow- 
ment fund, safely invested and yielding an 
income of between $5,000 and $6,000 a year. 
The plan provides that the principal sum 
which is to be not less than $100,000, shall 
be managed and invested by two banking 
trustees, while the annual income is ex- 
pendable by a campaigning trustee, at his 
discretion along certain specified lines. 

Practically alone and single-handed the 
founder of the fund began a quest for large 
subscriptions, in four figures or more, and 


has attended his effort 
most gratifying. Up to date 
$80,000 has been subscribed. The first 
great cause which this fund has inaugu- 
rated is the plan for the enactment of a 
federal law for the creation of a great num- 
ber of wild-life sanctuaries in national for- 
ests, and along with that the development 
of a great new annual food supply of legiti- 
mate game. The plan has received in- 
formally the advice and finally the approval 
of the officers of the U. S. Forest Service 
and Biological Survey, who will have most 
to do with carrying it into practical effect. 
It is now to be submitted by Dr. Hornaday, 
in person, to the leading business men, 
sportsmen and friends of wild life through- 
out the region westward of the Great 
Plains, with a call for their support. To 
this end he will make addresses, during 
September and a part of October, in Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, 
Pocatello, Helena, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Tucson 


the success that 


thus far is 


and Albuquerque. 
A bill for an enabling act will be intro- 
duced in Congress early in December, 






































A monster bear skin from Alaska (see opposite page). Photographed by Clyde Alexander 
Seward, Alaska. 


A Big Alaskan Bear Skin 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I have written thick and even and well furred to the very 
you in a former letter, owing to the isola- edge, and dark and even in color. 
tion of my hunting grounds and lack of op- I secured a statement from the man who 
portunity for communication with the out- killed the big fellow, copy of which I ap- 
side world, I have made my present head- peng. L. L. BALES. 
quarters here at Seward (Alaska). By Alaska. 
doing so I missed my chance last spring to STATEMENT. 
get “Old Big Foot”; but imagine my sur- 
prise on arriving at Unga to find that a : 
friend had killed his big brother last fall 4 P-™m., November 10, 1914, by me on the 
just before the<denning-up time. The hide Alaska Peninsula, less than fifty miles from 
and fur are in prime condition, and while Unga, or Sand Point. The skin of the bear 


the fur is not as long as a spring pelt, it is when first taken off and doubled length- 
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“The above-described bear was killed at 








wise and measured with a two-foot rule 
gave a measurement of 11 feet and 9 inches 
in length. 

(Signed) “OSCAR OLESON. 

“Unga, Alaska, May 1, 1915.” 

Note.—Mr. Baies writes- us later that he 
has made arrangements to place this bear 
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skin on exhibition at the San Francisco 
Fair, where it will be seen when this num- 
ber of our magazine is off the press. A 
good cut of Mr. Bales, the big skin and a 
couple of black bear cubs caught near Se- 
ward, Alaska, is shown on page 263.— 
Editor. 


Another Desperate Encounter with a Mountain Lion 


During the month of July we received the 
appended newspaper clipping from one of 
our readers, R. H. Davis of Selma, Cal.: 


MOUNTAIN LION ATTACKS MOTOR. 
Leaps Twice at Machine, and Pursues Wo- 
man on Horseback. 

Visalia, June 22.—A huge mountain lion 
near Power House No. 3 made an attack on 
a Mrs. Martin while she was riding horse- 
back and later on a motor car driven by Joe 
Huntoon of Visalia, Mrs. Martin was riding 
down from the power house when she dis- 
covered that the lion was following her, She 
spurred her horse and made a long run with 
the lion in pursuit, She escaped after a short 

time. 

The machine driven by Mr. Huntoon round- 
ed a bend in the road and the lion advanced 
toward it and made a spring, striking the 
front of the machine, It made a_ second 
spring and then limped down the. road. 
Those in the machine besides Mr, Huntoon 
were Mrs, Huntoon, Lou Clark, Josephine 
Scott and Albert Weishar. 

It is very seldom that mountain lions will 
attack a human being unless they are 
hungry, and at such times they are excep- 
tionally dangerous, 

Knowing the ferocious (! ? *) disposition 
of these California mountain lions and real- 
izing what a great story this attack would 
make for the readers of Outdoor Life, if 
obtained first hand, with all the blood-curd- 
ling embellishments natural to such an in- 
cident, we lost no time in mailing a letter 
to Mr. Joe Huntoon of Visalia, Cal., the man 
mentioned in the clipping as being most 
violently attacked, asking him for a 4,600- 
word story and photographs. Our greatest 
fear lay in the thought that possibly this 
newspaper was a little modest in relating 
the details in their fullest gravity; and that 
probably Mr. Huntoon might pass to the 
Great Beyond before our letter could reach 
his bedside; but imagine our great delight 
at receiving the accompanying letter direct 
from his well and happy self: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to your 
inquiry of recent date regarding the en- 


closed clipping, will state the paper has it 
right excepting the attacking part. The 
facts are as follows: My party rounded a 
short curve on intermediate and discovered 
a lion coming up the road to meet us; he 
was perhaps 100 feet away and we were 
naturally going slowly. I expected any 
moment that he would be off up the hillside, 
but he kept coming and I going till we met. 
I involuntarily threw on my brakes just as 
we struck him, and he seemed to have kept 
on his four feet until the wheel touched 
him, injuring the foot so that he limped. 
He then arose on his hind legs and put his 
fore feet on the front of the car between the 
fender and the radiator. My car is a Flan- 
ders, sO was not very high. Then he 
dropped back on all fours and started away 
from us down the road, looking back as if 
he did not know what to make of the ma- 
chine, stopping full in his tracks and turn- 
ing broadside to us a time or two, then dis- 
appearing in the brush at the side of the 
road. He did not snarl or bare his teeth 
like an angry animal would, and acted like 
he was blind. Such, however, was not the 
case. He has since been killed, and it was 
discovered he had a bullet wound through 
the fleshy part of one hind leg, where he 
had been shot by one of the Mount Whitney 
Power Company’s men two days before we 
encountered him, thereby leading us to sup- 
pose he was sick and the muscles pretty 
sore, so that he did not move out of our 
road. Mr. Robertson, who shot and wound- 
ed him, said he evidently did not want to 
get far from the road, as he visited several 
camps and picked up scraps to eat, and al- 
ways followed the road in his travels, The 
Mrs. Martin who was chased simply met 
the animal in the road and her horse turned 
with her, and the animal followed her a 
little ways, but did not chase her. Moun- 
tain lions have never been known to attack 
a person in this country, and I do not be- 
lieve this fellow meant us any harm. 
JOE H. HUNTOON. 


Col. Roosevelt Visits Louisiana’s Great Bird Island Reservations 


What Louisiana has accomplished in the 
way of bird and waterfowl conservation was 
studied during the first week in June by 
former President Theodore Roosevelt when 


he toured the different coast islands, east 
of the mouth of the Mississippi River, given 
over as reservations for nesting birds, as 
the guest of John M. Parker, a well-known 
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ON LOUISIANA’S BIRD ISLAND RESERVATIONS, 


The first view shows Col. Roosevelt inspecting the nesting habits of the birds on Breton 


Island, Nesting colony of terns in distance, 
cabot tern on Breton Island, 


shown, Photos by Stanley Clisby Arthur. 


Alexander, president 
Commission of Loui- 


sportsman, and M. L. 
of the Conservation 
siana. 

A full week was given over to the cruise 
and the distinguished naturalist was given 
full opportunity to study the many birds 
and their nesting habits on islands that he 
set aside for that purpose while he was 
chief executive of the nation. Those in the 
party were John M. Parker, his two sons, 
Herbert K. Job, head of the department of 
applied ornithology, National Association of 
Audubon Societies, who took the photo- 
graphs for the article Col. Roosevelt will 
write on his trip; M. L. Alexander, presi- 
dent of the Conservation Commission, and 
Stanley Clisby Arthur, ornithologist of the 
commission. 

The cruise was made on the commission’s 
yacht “Daisy” and included the Chandeleur, 
Free Mason, North Harbor, Errol, Grand 
Cochere, Battledore, Hog and _ Breton 


Second view shows eggs of royal caspian and 
Almost two miles of beach was so studded with eggs as here 


Islands. Landings were made at most of 
these low sandy stretches of land, and the 
birds studied at close range. The greatest 
colony was found on Breton Island, where 
over a hundred thousand terns, gulls and 
skimmers had laid their eggs along a two- 
mile stretch of beach. The nests were so 
close together that the utmost care had to 
be taken so as not to tread on the speckled 
eggs. 

Colonel Roosevelt proved to be extremely 
interested in the work of conservation 
being done in Louisiana, and at the conclu- 
sion of his tour he was in consultation with 
President Alexander of the commission that 
has charge of all the natural resources of 
the state. The conservation of lumber, 
minerals, sea life and the wild game of that 
part of the South was thoroughly explained 
to the visitor, who was especially interested 
in the vast waterfowl refuges that have 
been established along the Gulf of Mexico 
west of the Mississippi River. 


Deer Seasons and Protection 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Speaking of deer, 
and deer seasons, I might first mention a 
change of the existing game season advo- 
cated for Minnesota, and the possibility of 
its general effect. During the year 1914 a 
good many local hunters of our North Star 
State advocated making the deer-hunting 
season ten days later. They advocated, 
among other theories, that there would be 
more apt to be snow for tracking, so that 
the bucks could be sought out and killed 
rather than the does. Our present law al- 
lows the hunter one deer, but there was an 
attempt to make it one buck rather than a 
buck or doe. All these anticipated changes 
in our state game laws were shoved aside 
at the last moment and the law remains as 
before. But in speaking of the lengthening 


of game seasons, it is well to take into 
consideration what might have happened 
had the Minnesota Legislature given time 





and attention to this matter, as it is liable 
to do in the not distant future. As the 
condition here spoken of is a general one, 
it may not be out of place to mention a 
little peculiarity of the actions of deer at 
this season, which Seems to be fairly char- 
acteristic of the animals. During the early 
part of the hunting seascn, when the bucks 
are running with the does, if you start a 
buck and doe, the buck will invariably run 
out ahead of the doe: but start the same 
buck and doe late in the season, when the 
buck is well over his rutting, and the buck 
will generally craftily sneak off, while the 
doe generally runs out and gets the bullet. 
This may seem but a theoretical idea to 
some of the readers, but I have found many 
old hunters who entertain similar ideas. 
Last fall I hunted twenty-five miles south- 
west of Duluth and Superior, From our 
camp site on a ridge we could see the lights 
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of both of these cities at night. Notwith- 
standing the close proximity to civilization, 
old settlers informed us that there were 
more deer in the vicinity than there were 
twenty years ago. However, within a ra- 
dius of one mile from our. camp I noticed 
the following details: Down by the river 
I found a salt lick, and lying some eight 
rods from the lick, within twenty feet of 
each other, I found the skeletons of two 
good-sized deer. It took me some time to 
figure out just how those deer happened to 
be lying in that particular location and 
manner, They were lying in the tall grass 
in a perfectly open like clearing, and cer- 
tainly if they were shot by settlers they 
might easily have been found. At first I 
figured that the illegal shooters had cut the 
meat from the bones, but the skeletons 
were so perfect and little disturbed that 
the idea was unfeasible. Likewise they did 
not seem to have been devoured by wolves, 
but rather by crows and ravens. At last 
it dawned upon me that the remains had 
probably been does with fawns, and they 
were so poor in flesh that the hunters had 
disdained to carry them away. As an evi- 
dence that the wolves prefer to kill live 
meat rather than eat the dead meat, I soon 
found about a mile from a camp in a differ- 
ent direction, where some brush wolves had 
killed and devoured a small deer. There 
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was only a few hairs and a _ well-picked 
shoulder blade left to tell the tale. The 
rest of the fawn or yearling had either been 
devoured or carried away. 

Another incident was a big doe which we 
had wounded and followed until dark. By 
this time there was some snow and we took 
the trail again in the morning, only to find 
that the brush wolves had found her trail 
and the game fight which the big doe put 
up was plainly written in the snow. It 
was only two brush wolves which had over- 
taken her at first, and these she had fought 
off for the distance of over a mile. They 
were soon joined by others, however, and 
the doe was pulled down to satisfy the 
cravings of these ever-voracious and blood- 
thirsty brutes. These items point to cer- 
tain facts—wolves and settlers who hunt 
out of season are more dangerous to deer 
protection than are all the legitimate hunt- 
ers. These pests hunt all the year round, 
and only for the fact that deer are good and 
sure breeders, they would soon cease to ex- 
ist. However, the deer do not seem to be 
greatly decreasing in Minnesota, but what 
ve want is a sure increase, There seems 
to be but one salvation in regard to wolves 

and that is to make the bounty large 
enough to induce trappers to make a busi- 
ness of catching wolves profitably. 

Minnesota. Cc. H. LOCKWOOD. 


The Passenger Pigeon Now Extinct 
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A mounted specimen in Denver. 


We produce herewith a cut of a large 
male specimen of the passenger pigeon in 
the collection of Jack C. Miles, Denver taxi- 
dermist. The last living specimen in the 
world was in the Cincinnati Zoo for many 
years. This bird, a female, died last win- 
ter. Even the feathers that had been 
dropped each year were saved, in order 
that the bird might be mounted in fine 
shape. From all parts of the country for 
many years, rumors of wild pigeons were 
published in sporting magazines, but no 
passenger pigeon was ever found, although 
large rewards were offered for a mate for 
the female in the Cincinnati Zoo. Like the 
auk and the dodo, the passenger pigeons 
are gone forever. 


Boar and Leopard Hunting in China 


For some time I 
have been an admiring reader of your 
splendid magazine, buying it through the 
book stalls until last Christmas, at which 
time I received a year’s subscription as a 
Christmas present. The subscription was 
obtained through the Methodist Publishing 
House, 10 Woosung Road, Shanghai. 

I am writing to let you know how much 
I enjoy your valuable magazine, Living as 


Editor Outdoor Life: 


I do in Central China, it forms one of the 
links (and one of the best ones, too) be- 
tween me and the good old U. S. Every 
month I look forward eagerly for its ar- 
rival, and when it does come, there is very 
little between the covers that escapes my 
attention. 

There is no‘fishing here, as there are no 
game fish in this part of China, but there 
is fine hunting, The game consists of tigers, 
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leopards, boars, wolves, deer and other 
smaller animals such as fox, wildcats, rab- 
bits, etc. Among the game birds are bus- 
tards, geese, ducks, pheasants, pigeons, 
quail, snipe, etc., so you see that we have 
plenty of good hunting to console us for the 
lack of fishing. 

I am sending a photograph of a boar and 
also one of a male leopard, both of which 
I shot. The boar weighed 240 pounds and 
the leopard measured 5 feet 9 inches. Both 
of these I shot with a .22 high-power Sav- 
age rifle’ I hit the leopard twice at short 
range. Both shots went clear through him, 
breaking the backbone and leaving holes on 
the opposite side, into which I could stick 


my fist. In spite of these frightful wounds, 
he did not die immediately. After he ex- 
pired I sent him home with two of the 


beaters, but before they arrived there they 
were surrounded by a crowd of natives, who 
pulled practically all his whiskers out, 
which they ate with great gusto, hoping 
thus to gain the courage of a leopard. The 
boar was about 150 to 200 yards distant 
when I hit him. I cannot be certain about 
the exact distance, as I was standing on 
the top of one hill while the boar was 
charging up the side of another. I fired 
one shot, which hit him at the base of his 
skull, splintering the back of it into little 
pieces and cracking it on the top for some 
distance beyond the eye pits. The .22 high- 
power bullet certainly works havoc in flesh 
and bone. 

The guns I use are the above-mentioned 
rifle and an Ithaca shotgun. I have been 
using the Savage rifle for two years and 
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The author and 240-lb. boar. 


have never handled a gun 

whose action I liked better or which gave 

better results both in accuracy and power. 
Hunan, China. CHAS. M. HAY. 


must say that I 

















A leopard killed by 


the 


in China 


author 


Game Notes 


Reports being received from the various 
county and branch organizations of the 
Wild Life League of Pennsylvania indicate 
that the number of ruffed grouse in most 
sections of the state is greater than for 
many years. The hatching season, despite 


its dampness, seems to have been good, and 
excepting where forest fires caused damage 





to the early hatches, the birds have in- 
creased wonderfully. 

Pennsylvania’s governor has vetoed the 
new fish code, on which the Pennsylvania 
sportsmen have been working for many 
years. Chief of the provisions in the new 
code, besides the changes in creel and size 
limit, was that which allowed the closing 
of streams to anglers for the propagation of 
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trout and other game fish for a_ period 
which would permit the replenishing of the 
supply of fish in fished-out waters, and the 
closing of a few others permanently as 
nursery streams where fish culture could be 
practiced for the purpose of restocking other 
streams. Provisions for more fish wardens, 
greater restrictions on the methods of tak- 
ing game fish, the forbidding of the sale 
of all game fish taken from public waters 
and more safeguards against stream pollu- 
tion, all were provided for in the new code, 
which had the backing and approval of a 
large majority of the sportsmen. 

W. R. Mcelirath of Portland, Ore., writes: 
“Mr. Lepper suggests a federal license fee 
of $5 for small game and $10 for big game, 
good in any state in the Union. This seems 
entirely reasonable to me, For those who 
prefer to travel much and hunt little, there 
should be provision, and Mr, Lepper has 
obviously hit upon the right idea.” 


Lee Franklin of California, one of the 
best sportsmen who ever aimed a rifle 
(and who, by the way, we have had the 
pleasure of camping with in Wyoming’s 
great game fields), writes us as follows in 
regard to our late bear bill: “The tempo- 
rary defeat of your bill certainly arouses 
all my deepest antagonism. I would sug- 
gest that a new campaign be started to get 
expressions of opinion from among the best- 
known and most forceful big-game hunters 
and nature lovers; and through their ar- 
ticles deliberately bring down upon the 
opponents of this bill a nation-wide storm 
of protest, out of the wisdom and experi- 
ence of ‘those who know they know.’ I 
think that such men as Hcrnaday, John 
Burroughs, Roosevelt, London and many 
others of like ilk, together with an army of 
smaller fry “old-timers,” would gladly con- 
tribute. We have started the fight—now 
let’s jump in and win it. Pardon me for 
the suggestion, and its length. But I am 
as full of the lust of battle for that bill as 
I would be to track the ‘blood signs’ of a 
wounded animal to put it out of its misery— 
for it is right.” 

“Am glad to see the stand you are taking 
re the steel trap; more power to your arm 
Also re protection of bears; a pity the law 
did not pass. They are protected in this 
province for part of the year (breeding sea- 
son and summer). It is always a pleasure 
to read Outdoor Life, not only for the in- 
formation it contains and the pleasure de- 
rived from the stories therein, but because 
it always stands for a square deal for 
everything and everybody. It is the clean- 
est publication from cover to cover I have 
ever read. It voices the principle that all 
true sportsmen stand for.”—J. B. Tighe 
Victoria, B. C. 

Many cities in our country could proiit- 
ably follow the example set by Cleveland, 
Ohio. Last spring the sportsmen of that 
city got together and organized a club, and 


under the leadership of Morris Ackerman 
it has flourished even beyond expectations. 
It has become a big factor in game protec- 
tion in Ohio and being promoted by real 
“live wires,” it is bound to thrive. It is 
called the Northern Ohio Fish and Game 
Protective Association, and the dues are a 
dollar a year. 


Frank Hoffman, a Kansas sportsman, in 
writing of prairie chickens in Missouri, 
says: “An experience which the writer has 
lately enjoyed in Linn County, Mo., proves 
that an intelligent and energetic commu- 
nity can preserve the prairie chicken as 
easily among its corn and wheat fields as 
on the flowery prairies over which the buf- 
falo roamed. Linn County, in the center of 
Northern Missouri, had the good fortune 
six years ago to have for its deputy game 
warden, Mr. George W. Bailey of Brook- 
field, He believed that the game birds 
were as valuable to the farmers as to the 
sportsman and that if he could convince 
the farmers of this fact, they would pre- 
serve the game by guarding their farms 
from trespassing hunters. By a campaign 
of education begun in the schools he per- 
suaded every farmer in Northeast Linn 
County to agree to a vigorous protection of 
the game birds, native and introduced, on 
their land. The result of his energetic cam- 
paign is evident to anyone who visits Baker 
township in early April. In the rest of the 
state the booming of the prairie chicken, 
once a familiar spring sound in Missouri, is 
today almost unknown. In Baker township 
it may be heard morning and evening from 
every stubble field.” 

The strange malady which has been kill- 
ing wild ducks by thousands in the marshes 
around the Great Salt Lake each year 
seems to be caused by an alkaline poison, 
according to a preliminary report of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture’s  investi- 
gators. Fresh water is believed to be the 
only remedy yet discovered. As the flats 
around Great Salt Lake dry after high wa- 
ter, salts and alkalis crystallize on the 
surface of the ground. When light rains 
form pools on the flats, or when a steady 
wind blows the water across the dry bar- 
rens, the soluble salts are taken up by the 
water. Ducks and other waterfowl are 
eager to feed on the newly flooded lands, 
and imbibing these salts and alkalis, are 
poisoned and die. 


With the approach of the open season for 
shooting wild fowl, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is warning sports- 
men that the Federal regulations as 
amended October 1, 1914, will be strictly 
enforced. Some misunderstanding has 
arisen from the fact that the various state 
laws do not always conform to the Federal 
regulations. This is regarded as unfortunate 
but in such cases the department must in- 
sist upon the observance of the Federal 
regulations. 
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(A Letter Addressed to Mr. Thomas, and a 
Reply.) 
Chauncey Thomas, Esq., Care of Outdoor 

Life Publishing Co.: 

My Dear Mr. Thomas:—For a number of 
years I have been reading your “Campfire 
Talks” published in Outdoor Life with the 
greatest enjoyment. It is the first thing in 
the magazine which I turn to. The talk on 
“The Old American” was a masterpiece and 
ought to be read by everyone oi our native- 
born citizens. 

But today I find in the July number a 
talk which I do not like. I refer to that 
entitled “The Trouble With the Army.” I 
sincerely wish that you had never written 
it because it shakes my ideal, I had come 
to regard you as a very clear thinker and 
as a philosopher, This talk shows that you 
do not know the army, and that you have 
evidently formed some of your opinions and 
based some of your statements on isolated 
“ases of wrongs or abuses which have come 
to your knowledge. Yet I believe that your 
opinion very fairly represents the opinion 
of the average man who has not taken the 
trouble or had facilities to become really 
familiar with his army. It is because I do 
not like to think of your holding these 
opinions, or to think of your being respon- 
sible for desseminating wrong information 
that I am addressing you at length today. 

In what I write I am dealing altogether 
with the regular army, not with the national 
guard. There are many things that need 
improvement in the national guard. In 
fact, the whole system is wrong, which 
makes it all the more to the credit of the 
large number of officers and enlisted men 
in the national guard who are giving so 
much of their time and thought to it and 
in a few instances succeeding in maintain- 
ing organizations which are of some asset 
to the nation. 

I do not mean to say either that there is 
nothing the matter with the regular army, 
but that you have cited a number of condi- 
tions which do not exist in this force to any 
more than we might say drunkenness ex- 
ists among our leading citizens. Take, for 
instance, the suppression of violence as the 
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outcome of labor troubles. It is absolutely 
contrary to law to use the regular army as 
a “posse comitatus,” and it can only be 
used to suppress disorder in a state when 
all the power of that state has failed and 
when the condition is not that of a labor 
disturbance, but rather approaches that of 
anarchy. All other armies the world over 
are used for such purposes. Let us be 
thankful that ours can also be so used, 
thus assuring that in the ultimate end law 
shall prevail over might, and right over 
lawlessness. The regular army never can 
be used to suppress a “strike.” But you 
in your talk have given the opposite to be 
understood. One of the troubles with the 
national guard is that it can be used, but it 
is a fact that every member of the national 
guard in every state is unanimously in 
favor of the organization of a constabulary 
which will take the guard forever out of 
danger of being used in such cases, and 
every member is doing his best to bring 
this about. The Pennsylvania State Con- 
stabulary has already been a great success, 
and it is thought that it will never again 
be necessary to call out the Pennsylvania 
National Guard for labor troubles Penn- 
sylvania is indeed now reorganizing her 
national guard to make it more of a federal 
asset than it has heretofore been, notwith- 
standing that this reorganization and the 
organization in the state of a complete and 
modern tactical division has made the 
guard of very much less worth for purely 
state purposes. 

You speak of physical labor as being one 
of the troubles with the army, and it is 
probably the chief trouble from the en- 
listed men’s point of view as well as the 
officer’s, who always has the interests of 
his men in his thoughts. But you do not 
put it in a fair light when you say that the 
soldier “is put to digging a ditch that the 
captain’s wife may have a nice flower bed 
in her front yard.” This sounds very much 
like the usual statement of the man whose 
character has been such that the army has 
been obliged to rid itself of him. It gives 
the impression that soldiers are compelled 
to labor for officers, which as a matter of 
fact is absolutely illegal. Officers are 
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obliged to pay enlisted men for labors of 
this kind. 

But physical labor or “fatigue’’ as apart 
from military labor is still entirely too much 
in evidence in the army, although it is 
much better than it used to be, due to 
Congress giving us a general service corps 
a few years ago to perform most of this 
labor. Despite this, there is too much of it 
still at some posts. Take the post here, for 
example, This post was cut out of the 
jungle. It is absolutely necessary, in order 
to keep down mosquitoes and other insect 
pests and disease carriers that the grass be 
kept cut short around the barracks and 
quarters. Grass here grows on an average 
about a foot in five days. We have about 
300 acres of grass to keep cut, as this post 
was built originally as a canal town and 
has an unnecessary expanse of grounds. At 
present we are putting a morning a week 
on fatigue cutting grass; in other words, 
about one-sixth of the time that should be 
available for military instruction. We hope 
in time to be able to hire negro laborers 
to do this work, but at present funds are 
not available. Such funds should be more 
plentiful than they are. Then perhaps we 
are a little to blame ourselves, and a little 
more economical administration would be 
to the point. We are instituting these re- 
forms as fast as we are able. 

Swearing at men by officers. In fifteen 
years’ service I have seen it done just once, 
and the officer “smiled when he said it.” 
In this you are absolutely misinformed. 
Such a thing would not be tolerated by any 
commanding officer for an_ instant. No 
self-respecting officer would think of such 
a thing, and an officer would destroy abso- 
lutely all his usefulness. did he indulge in it. 

“Drink is another reason why our army 
is what it is.” These are your words, but 
they are far from the actual facts. In abso- 
lute good faith and fully believing it, I as- 
sert that there is 300 per cent less drinking 
in the army than among similar classes of 
young men in civil life. For one thing the 
enlisted man does not have the facility for 
obtaining drink that the civilian does. Then 
the officers set him a better example than 
he sees among the educated classes in civil 
life. The officer believes in his men keep- 
ing in the very pink of physical condition 
all the time, and realizes that he cannot 
lead such men unless he sets them an ex- 
ample and also keeps in such condition. 
There is practically no drinking among the 
officers. You can find the record of drink- 
ing among officers by the number of courts- 
martial. Perhaps two or three of the 4,800 


officers of the army are dismissed for 
drunkenness each year, These cases are 


not nearly as flagrant as cases which would 
merely lead an employer to warn a man 
against drinking in civil life. The army 
will not 


harbor an officer who drinks. 
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Again you speak about prisoners—the 
men who wear the letter “P” on their 
backs. The only men who wear the letter 


“Pp” are men who have been dishonorably 
discharged from the army for civil crimes, 
felonies, theft, etc. They are no longer a 
part of the army; they can never be rein- 
stated in the army; they are confined in 
penintentiaries; they deserve no more sym- 
pathy than does the civil criminal.. (Not 
that the civil criminal does not deserve a 
certain amount of sympathy, because I for 
one believe that all criminals are insane 
and not responsible.) A soldier is never 
branded with the letter “P” for military 
crimes, Deserters when apprehended are 
sentenced to serve in disciplinary com- 
panies in disciplinary barracks, where they 
are confined but receive regular military in- 
struction. If they make good they can be 
restored to regular duty. For minor of- 
fenses enlisted men are given punishment 
in their organization first. This consists in 
being taken off the good conduct list which 
requires them to apply for a pass every time 
they wish to leave the post, in being con- 
fined to the post for a certain period, or 
in being given a certain amount of extra 
fatigue. If, by frequent offenses, it is seen 
that this form of punishment is of no avail, 
then the man is tried by summary court 
and may receive as much as confinement 
at hard labor for three months and for- 
feiture of his pay for the same _ period. 
Such trials are very infrequent, and are 
only resorted to where the man is an old 
offender. For more serious offenses there 
is the general court-martial. Practically 
the only offense (military) for which a dis- 
honorable discharge is adjudged by a gen- 
eral court-martial is disobedience of orders, 
and you can readily see why military dis- 
cipline makes this necessary. cven men 
discharged for such offenses are never con- 
fined in penitentiaries with those who have 
committed civil crimes. The number of 
deserters is getting smaller every year. 
Desertion is almost never due to any condi- 
tion in the army, but almost always to the 
entire lack of discipline and training in the 
man’s home life prior to enlistment. A 
number of deserters come from what might 
be called the “hobo class,” and yet in the 
majority of cases “hoboes’” make excellent 
soldiers; they have lots of initiative and 
they appreciate what they get in the army. 
One of the very best officers that I know 
was a hobo before he enlisted. It’s all in 
the man; he has got to have the guts and 
character to get along in an aggregation of 
Manly men. 

Again you speak of discrimination against 
officers who have risen from the ranks. 
This opinion seems to prevail in civil life, 
but it is absolutely non-existent. There is 
absolutely no such discrimination and 
there never has been. Officers from the 
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ranks make just as efficient leaders as 
those from West Point. Perhaps they do 
not start with as good a mental equipment, 
but in the end it all depends upon the man. 
There is absolutely no social discrimina- 
tion. A gentleman is a gentleman no mat- 
ter where you put him. 

There never was and never can be a dis- 
ciplined army where the officers and men 
mingle on absolutely equal social relations. 
Every enlisted man who has had a dis- 
charge from the service with character ‘“ex- 
cellent” will tell you this. On the other 
hand, there can be no cooperation, none of 
that team work so necessary in a fighting 
unit where the officers hold themselves up 
as little tin gods. The officer must be the 
leader and coach of his men. To get team 
work and enthusiasm out of them he must 
meet them more than half way. He must 
look after their interests in every case. He 
must by his conduct lead them to under- 
stand that man to man he realizes that they 
are as good as he is, but by reason of his 
superior education, training and experience 
the President has commissioned him to be 
their leader, their administrator and their 
teacher, and that he intends faithfully to 
‘arry out the trust that is imposed in him. 

I fully believe that the relations between 
officers and men in our service is better 
than that in any other. In fact, it is superb. 
It can be likened to nothing better than a 
superbly trained and _ victorious football! 
team who have absolute confidence in their 
coach, In common with all my fellow of- 
ficers I know that my men often make fun 
of certain of my peculiarities, that they 
sometimes get peeved at things that I or- 
der them to do, and also that they invari- 
ably forget these things, I have the fullest 
confidence that my men will follow me 
anywhere that I lead them. I can abso- 
lutely depend upon them to go through any- 
thing with me, God bless them. The abso- 
lute confidence of the American regular in 
his officers is the very finest thing in our 
service: it is the thing that has always 
made the regular army invincible on every 
battlefield. But let me tell you that the 
officer who thinks to push his men into 
battle will never get them there. You can- 
not follow up and command an advance 
from the rear. You are wrong in your con- 
ception of the drill regulations. It is pre- 
scribed that the officer jumps in front of 
his line and yells, “Follow me!” and leads 
his men in the rush. And I never expect 
to have to look around to see if they are 
coming as long as we have a few Old Amer- 
icans left. 

The only trouble with our army is that 
our cititzens as a whole do not understand 
it, even a little. As you say, labor prejudice 
is to a great extent responsible for this; 
also the fact that so many men feel com- 
petent to write about the army without any 
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experience or knowledge of it or of military 
matters. One sees in the papers today much 
advice regarding our military preparedness. 
Almost all of it is either amusing or ridicu- 
lous to the trained officer. If your only 
daughter was sick would you go for advice 
to a man who thought that he might some 
day take a course in a medical school? If 
you needed legal advise would you go to a 
young man just starting to read law? Yet 
the civilian will listen to civilian advice 
about our army and about our military pol- 
icy and take it all in as gospel truth. It 
takes about four years to attain a medical 
or legal education. I have been in the army 
for fifteen years and have made the best 
of my opportunities. I have lived the stren- 
uous life. And I am only about half way 
up the ladder in knowledge and experience. 
I am not yet competent to give advice on 
the subject of my profession. The military 
profession is the broadest in the world. It 
requires long experience, ripe judgment, 
deep life-long study, strict attention to duty 
and undying patriotism. I often wonder 
what the nation spends so much money 
training us as experts for, only to disregard 
our honest opinions. 

I have seen thousands of men enlist 
whom on‘first sight you would judge to be 
worthless. I have seen these men under 
the army system develop into clean, wide- 
awake, hard-working men. Some stay in 
the army and make superb leaders, officers 
and non-commissioned officers. Others go 
out into civil life to obtain positions which 
they could not possibly have gotten or held 
with their previous knowledge and manners. 
Just as an example, a few months ago | 
happened to notice a young man in the 
wash room of a Pullman ear. After he got 
through washing he took his towel and care- 
fully wiped off the basin for the next man. 
I noticed that he was neatly dressed, well 
set up and athletic looking. He also looked 
prosperous. His form of speech showed 
that he was what might be called ‘‘self- 
educated.” Later in the day we fell into 
conversation. He told me that he was a 
poor farmer’s boy, that he had served one 
enlistment in the Fifth Cavalry, and that 
he now held a responsible position as 
buyer for a large St, Louis firm at a salary 
of $4,000 a year. He was very proud of the 
fact that he had gotten an “excellent dis- 
charge.” I meet such men all the time. An 
officer can tell an old soldier at a glance. 
Not one in a thousand turn out to be bums 
after they are discharged. Invariably they 
succeed. No, Mr. Thomas, the only real 
thing the matter with our regular army is 
that it is not nearly large enough for a 
great Many reasons. 

Trusting that I have said some things 
that may cause you to even slightly change 
your opinions, and assuring you that if ever 
you happen near me you will allow me to 
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be your guest for such time as it will take 
to prove to you first hand that everything 
that I have said is the truth, I am, Very 
sincerely, TOWNSEND WHELEN, 
Panama. 1st Lieut., 29th Infantry. 


P. S.—I see no reason why this letter 
should not be published should you and Mr. 
McGuire wish to do so. Indeed, I wrote it 
partly in hopes that you and he would see 
the justice of its publication. 

In reading the above over I see that in 
connection with fatigue, or labor of troops, 
there is one phase that I have neglected to 
mention, Fatigue is often ordered for the 
purpose of beautifying or keeping a post 
looking well. It is much akin to what every 
self-respecting man does around his own 
home. Few of us who have much self- 
respect would be content to live in a plain, 
unadorned board shack. We would want to 
paint the boards, then we would probably 
make a neat walk to the front door. Per- 
haps we might put some flower’ beds 
around. So too the army likes to make 
their posts attractive. Much of this labor 
falls to soldiers. Some of them grumble 
at it, but in the long run I believe that the 
majority of them take an honest pride in 
the looks of the post. But there is too 
much of this, and we realize it. The army 
is not in favor of the large park-like and 
very beautiful army posts. What we are 
trying for is easily cared for barracks in 
large cities. Buildings built mostly of con- 
crete that we can turn the hose on; places 
where we can utilize the city water, sewer 
and fire systems; places where we do not 
have to care for a couple of miles of roads; 
posts which can be administered and sup- 
plied with half the expense that our pres- 
ent town-like posts require; places where 
we can devote much more time to military 
training; places where citizens can see 
more of our army and realize truly what it 
is, what its work is and what it is doing 
for the community; places where the en- 
listed men can obtain a little more healthy 
relaxation and pleasure than enlisted men 
can now, many miles from theaters, li- 
braries, etc. We want large posts which 
can be administered and supplied more 
cheaply than the present small scattered 
posts can be, and at the same time where 
we can train troops in larger units as they 
must be trained to get cohesion on the bat- 
tlefield. The reform rests with Congress, 
not with ourselves. The attention of Con- 
gress has been called to this many times. 
I am in hopes that we will get it some day. 
It will help greatly. 


Reply by Chauncey Thomas. 


The general tone of Lieutenant Whelen’s 
letter is something to which I raise my 
hand in salute. It is the reply of a sp!en- 


did workmen doing the best he can with 
poor tools. And by “poor tools’ I do not 
mean the men in the ranks, for they too 
are working as hard as the officers, but I 
do mean the worn-out military system un- 
der which they both labor. The Lieutenant 
and I naturally differ about some non- 
important details, but agree, apparently, 
concerning the main elements. 

First, he is mistaken in thinking that I 
am not acquainted with the army. I know 
the army as well from the outside probably 
as he knows it from the inside. As a news- 
paperman I have always been deeply inter- 
ested in military affairs and men, and for 
years have taken pains to mingle with of- 
ficers and privates and sailors whenever I 
have had the chance. I have talked with 
the secretary of war, and I have talked with 
deserters—and not betrayed them. I eat 
daily at the same table with an ex-army 
officer whom I have known intimately for 
twenty-eight years. Military men, both of- 
ficers and privates, both on land and sea, 
have been my friends for years. Members 
of my family have been in various armies 
on this continent every generation for over 
two and a half centuries. 

My brother served in the regular cavalry 
in Arizona. For some time I was army and 
navy reporter in San Francisco, And, just 
as an instance, I remember being the first 
man to enter a certain room where lay a 
young officer with a pistol in his hand, his 
brains scattered over the pillow. The en- 
listed men tipped me off, as a newspaper 
man, and I got “the inside story,’ which 
was something far different than what went 
out to the world. After a _ heart-to-heart 
talk with the commanding officer I sup- 
pressed the story, even from the city editor, 
in spite of the latter’s efforts to unravel it. 
The dead man had been a model officer, 
but he had risen from the ranks. 

Many of the men and officers of the First 
Colorado in the Philippines were old school- 
mates of mine, and during a part of the 
Spanish War I was the reporter for the 
leading newspaper of the state in the gov- 
ernor’s office, where I collected all kinds of 
information concerning military affairs. I 
have sampled “navy sherry” with the of- 
ficers, and have drunk beer with the en- 
listed men—and today am on the water- 
wagon. But why go on? The Lieutenant 
knows the trees, I know the forest. A man 
may know considerable about race horses, 
for instance, yet never have ridden a race 
himself. The regulations are one thing, the 
army is another. . 

Individual cases on either or neither side 
we will pass over and confine things here 
to final results as a whole. In my article 
I took pains to define “army” as the whole 
military system of the nation, but especial- 
ly on land, and considered the “regulars” 
not as the army, but for what they really 
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are, only a part of the army. I fully agree 
with the Lieutenant in that our little regu- 
lar army, considering the system it labors 
under, is a wonder. But it is too small to 
be considered an army. We as a people 
would do better to call it by its real name, 
“a corps.” We have no army, and never 
can have one under our present military 
system. In the Canal Zone even the offi- 
cers have been digging a ditch. 

The national guard in actual practice is, 
first, a state police; second, a part of the 
national army. That is why it is a failure, 
as pointed out in my Campfire Talk. It is 
not a “national guard,” for its first object 
in practice is not to guard the nation, but 
to suppress internal state troubles. As for 
the regular army not being used to sup- 
press strikes, the Lieutenant is mistaken. 
Cleveland so used the regular troops in 
Chicago, and the recent Colorado coal 
strikes have just been put down by the 
regulars. 

But brushing aside all these comparative- 
ly unimportant details, the fact remains 
that the United States under its present 
military system cannot concentrate over 
30,000 trained men in one month, even in 
the most dire need, and that there is not 
even one man in America who has ever 
commanded 100,000 men in battle practice. 
Also, that whole departments in military 
affairs are missing from our obsolete sys- 
tem. And if we undertook to raise an army 
of one million men, where are the officers 
to train said million? 

It is this state of affairs I am trying to 
do my part to correct before it is too late. 
Lieutenant Whelen and I are using the 
word “army” in two different senses, as he 
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has not followed the way I defined the term 
in my article; but if he objects to the 
word “army” to cover all branches of our 
national arms. then we can perhaps agree 
on the term “military system.” The term 
we use is of little importance, just so it is 
clear to all, and we all mean the same 
thing. 

But to sum up, does the Lieutenant ap- 
prove of our present military system, from 
Congress to deserter: from national guard 


to inland navy yards; from $5,000,000 
“forts” in the middle of a desert to our 
pension grafts and scandals? I hardly 


think so. Would he keep things largely as 
they are? Or would he, like myself and 
many others, both in and out of the army, 
like a new deal all around? In short, does 
Lieutenant Whelen consider the present 
military system of the United States a suc- 
cess with some minor defects, or a failure 
with some minor good points? That is the 
sole point in my Campfire Talk, “The 
Trouble With the Army.” 

The officers and men of the army, the 
navy and the national guard are not to 
blame; in fact, no one set of men are to 
blame that today the United States is prac- 
tically as helpless as China; we are all to 
blame, Lieutenant Whelen is seeking to 
improve the army from the inside: I am 
seeking to improve the army from the out- 
side, so why not pull together for final re- 
sults and treat the things we do not agree 
on for what they really are—mere details? 
What I want—on land and sea, interwoven 
with the rest of our national life and not a 
class apart are a hundred thousand of- 
ficers like Lieutenant Whelen. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


A Near Approach to the All-Around Single-Shot Rifle 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


It was ordered through Browning Bros. 
Co., Ogden, Utah, something like eight or 
nine years ago. When it finally came from 
the factory, and the writer had the pleasure 


of handling it, it was at once observed that 
the special features called for in the order 
had been carried out perfectly. It was one 
of the famous Winchester single-shot rifles, 

















Winchester .30-40 single-shot rifle with barrel cut to 24 inches, receiver thinned down 
at ends, butt-plate narrowed, stock shortened to 125% inches, and butt-stock and fore-arm 
trimmed down to conform to reduced receiver and butt-plate, Photo shows sides of receiver, 
at ends and butt-plate in unfinished condition. Stock yet to receive final finish. A neatly 
proportioned, beautifully balanced and not excessively heavy rifle, and one that comes up 
easily and can be held very steadily on the target for off-hand work, With its heavy No 3 


barrel the recoil 
Weight, 8 pounds 314 ounces, 


is not felt so much as other rifles of this 


caliber, but with lighter barrels. 
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chambered for the .30-40 Government cart- 
ridge, but made with 26 instead of 30-inch 
No. 3 barrel: also was fitted with the 1876 
model Winchester rifle butt-plate, with trap, 
or, if it wasn’t an exact duplicate of the 
butt-plate used on the “Old Centennial,” it 
appears so nearly the same that only by 
comparing the two, side by side, would one 
be able to detect any difference. And now 
that it has seemed necessary to mention 
the butt-plate used on the Old Centennial, 
let it be remembered that I mean rifle butt- 
plate and not shotgun butt, carbine butt, or 
musket butt-plate, but the rifle butt-plate 
as used on the Old Centennial Winchester 
rifle and no other. And, by the way, in my 
opinion, that butt plate more nearly repre- 
sented the ideal in butt-plates than any- 
thing ever screwed to the tail-end of a 
man’s-size rifle. If some of the big-game 
rifles of today were equipped with similar 
butt-plates we would see less of the shot- 
gun butt-stocks on rifles where, usually, 
they seem entirely out of place, (As there 
seems to be no immediate prospect of my 
being lynchel alongside of my _ friend, 
Chauncey Thomas, for expressing an opin- 
ion, I will proceed.) 

The stock was of plain walnut, but of a 
better grade than sometimes found on arms 
of this make—plain pistol grip, regular trig- 


This target represents first three five-shot 
strings with 24-inch Winchester single-shot 
rifle at fifty yards, with .32-20-115 Winches- 
ter bullet and 7 grains Marksman powder. 


Size of groups as follows: 1%, 1% and 2 
inches, measurements from center of holes 
farthest «apart, Four shots in the two-inch 
group measure % inch; 38-inch bull; open 


sights, elbow and fore-end rest. 


ger, but with a pull that was no dream, but 
the real thing—light, smooth and absolutely 
free from creep. And the action opened 
and closed without the least suspicion of 
roughness anywhere. 

On the left side of the receiver was a 
neatly executed design—the letter “H” 
within a diamond—while the writer’s name 
appeared neatly engraved in script on the 
right side. (Had the writer been a Rocke: 
feller or a Vanderbilt, the gun would have 
been engraved, checked, carved and gold- 
plated at all points—and this would have 
been plastered on at the Winchester fac- 
tory, too, though the impression has been 
handed out that you must cross the pond to 
get the really artistic in ornamentation.) 

The gun, until tried at the target, suited 
the writer perfectly except for the fact that 
it seemed unnecessarily heavy. We have 
lightweight repeating rifles made for far 
more powerful cartridges (some of them 
for the cartridges taken, I have often 
thought, were far too light), but the single- 
shot rifle, which can be made a far more 
symmetrical arm at all points than the re- 
peater, in many of the desirable calibers, 
still remains far too heavy, and, by the way, 
this cne feature has done more to drive the 
single-shot from the game fields than any- 
thing else. (My opinion only, of course, 
but I'll take chances on being the main 
attraction at a lynching bee before I'll re- 
tract. A certain well-meaning and espe- 
cially esteemed friend of mine intimates 
that I should not be quite so free in making 
statements followed apologetically by the 
statement “in my opinion,” but should 
come out strong and state as fact anything 
that I know to be fact. In view of the 
above, when you come to the words “in my 
opinion,” just dodge them the best way you 
can and I will stand for the statement as 
she may then read.) 

Half way up the page I said something 
to the effect that the gun suited perfectly 
the probably super-critical owner, barring 
its weight, until tried at the target. From 
this do not get the idea that that rifle 
would not shoot close groups, for if this 
impression should prevail among the read- 
ers they would be badly misled. The rifle 
grouped its shots close enough, but the 
surprise of my life loomed squarely across 
the trail when the discovery was made that 
several light loads tried grouped five inches 
or so higher at fifty yards than the service 
load. 

Several years before this I had owned 
and used two of these single-shot Winches- 
ters, but with 30 instead of 26-inch barrels, 
which shot several loads of varying powder 
with the same slight adjustment at fifty 
yards. And when ordering the gun with 
26-inch barrel I, foolishly it now appears, 
thought I would get the same results, but 
was doomed to disappointment.. 
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shots of 


five 
loads tried ‘in the 24-inch 
rifle after adjusting 


This target first 
each of the three 
Winchester, single-shot 
sights for fifty yards, 


represents 


Bullet holes marked 


i. R. A.-U. M. C. umbrella cartridges. 
Holes marked “2,” two-groove Doyle bullet 
and 9 grains Marksman powder. Holes 


marked “3,” .32-20-115 Winchester bullet and 
5 grains Marksman, Elbow and _ fore-end 
rest, open sights; 3-inch bull. 


No, the gun was quite a disappointment 
to me, I wouldn’t have objected so very 
much to have had to elevate the rear sight 
when using the lighter loads, but to have to 
lower the rear sight when changing from 
the grizzly to the grouse load did not look 
at all good to me, nor does it yet. If, in 
the majority of cases, results would de- 
mand such a procedure we would become 
accustomed to it and think little about it, 
but it was too much out of the ordinary to 
become reconciled to it readily. 

Years later—six or seven—I think, still 
keeping in mind the fact that the 30-inch 
barrel would end the difficulty, but not 
overlooking the fact that an additional four 


inches would stick an extra pound in 
weight on the muzzle end, the gun was 
headed factorywards for a 30-inch barrel 


and re-finishing. Due to the inevitable de- 
lay at customs that unfortunately inter- 
vened, three long, weary months crawled 
lazily along before the gun was again in 
my possession. It was then in absolutely 
new condition and for awhile the owner 
was supremely happy. But two things hap- 
pened and the big bunches of happiness that 
had been roosting supreme around his dom- 
icile “folded their tents like the Arabs’— 
or call ’em Siwashes if you like—and faded 
away. A single one-day’s trip in the hills 
after mowitch ended with the hunter re- 
turning with a gun that weighed something 
over 19 pounds, though in the morning the 
exact weight was 9 pounds &% ounces. 
The gun was too heavy. The other thing 
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that had caused contentment to hustle 
off on an unheard-of pace was the fact 
that the Remington-U. M. C. people a short 
time before announced that they were 
about ready to offer us ammunition that 
would enable us to shoot “umbrellas” from 
our high-power guns. Something novel to 
shoot anything of that description out of 
a gun, but as they had seldom been found 
to trifle with their patrons, I swallowed the 
statement that the umbrellas would be the 
real thing for all kinds of big game. They 
were claimed to open up at the right time, 
but not to fly to pieces as umbrellas have 
been known to in a gale, while the way 
they whizzed through the atmosphere 
about 2,500 ft.-sec., if I remember right, for 
the .30-40 umbrellas, made it plain that the 
trajectory would be considerably flatter 
than that of the round-nosed 200-grain 
bullet. 

After trying this Remington-U. M. C. fod- 
der I liked the flavor so well that I de- 
cided at once to adopt it as a regular diet, 
but in the 30-inch barrel it shot inches high- 
er at fifty yards than the other ammuni- 
tion, and what I was especially prospecting 
for was a gun that would shoot at least 
two loads with same sighting at this dis- 
tance. And the light load, or loads if more 
than one, could be developed that would 
meet the specifications, had to be one with 
a cast bullet, for no man living in a hole-in- 
the-bush locality cares to be dependent on 
the factories more than necessary. He can 
dig up scrap lead, a few ounces of tin or a 
hunk of solder at any time, and by working 
his head a bit with the aid of the Ideal 
tools, grind out at slight expense a grist of 


cartridges suitable for target work and 
small and medium-sized game. The com- 
paratively few high-power cartridges used 


will usually be factory ones. 

Remembering from experience that short- 
ening the barrel caused the high-power 
loads to group lower on the target and the 
lighter ones to group higher, and not for- 
getting that the gun was too heavy for this 
particular crank, a radical step was decided 
on—I’d cut the barrel off to carbine length 

in other words, to 22 inches. It would be 
taking big chances whether that length 
would be the one that would handle the 
umbrellas and the lighter loads with same 
sighting at fifty vards, but one would never 
know without trying. Of course the writer 
did not overlook the fact that that heavy 
barrel cut to that length would produce a 
decidedly stubby effect, but it would lighten 
the gun and it might handle the several 
loads desired satisfactorily—and the resolve 
to risk the experiment was firmly taken. 

This was mentioned to Mr. Frank M. 
Woods, well known to Outdoor Life’s read- 
ers, and the advice dished out by him, and 
which has been fully appreciated, was 
somewhat similar to that given by the 
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much-married individual to a young fellow 
contemplating passage on the often uncer- 
tain sea of matrimony; it was “Don’t!” and 
I partly followed instructions. Twenty-six 
inches was none too long—shorter would 
ruin everything. I felt that he was right, 
provided no other changes were made; but 
I had more in mind than shortening of the 
barrel, If the changes I had in mind were 
not made, shortening the barrel to 22 or 24 
inches would produce an arm not at all well 
proportioned, and even with the changes I 
contemplated if barrel were cut to 22 inches 
I now think that it would have been 2 
inches too short; but with the changes in- 
tended when cut to a barrel-length of 24 
inches—the length finally decided on—a 
nicely proportioned, neat-appearing rifle 
followed, And after making the alterations 
I am so well suited in nearly every way 
that I would not consider one of these rifles 
for a moment with the longer barrel. This, 
be it understood, is not saying that a lighter 
rifle made on the same system cannot be 
made that would suit the writer better, but 
this worked-over arm suits him about as 
well as it is possible without building from 
the ground up. 

The first thing done was to dove-tail slot 
for front sight at the proper place for a 
24-inch barrel. One has to work carefully 
in order that the slot will be cut perfectly 


€. 


This target represents the four first five- 
shot strings with 24-inch Winchester single- 
shot with R. A.-U. M. C. umbrella cartridges. 
Distance, 50 yards; open sights, elbow and 
fore-end rest, Size of five-shot groups as 
follows: 14%, 1%, 1% and 11-16 inches; meas- 
urements taken from holes farthest apart. 
Size of group for last three strings, 1% 
inches; three-inch bull, Later experiments 
showed the umbrella ammunition grouping 
slightly lower on the average than shown by 
the twenty shots shown here. See article for 
explanation. 
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level and squarely across the barrel. The 
result of this work is that the front sight 
stands perfectly plumb and the sight blade 
(Lyman No. 31, silver bead) lines perfectly 
with the barrel. By fitting front sight be- 
fore cutting off barrel, I schemed to save 
a few cartridges and a little time when it 
later came to targeting the sawed-off rifle, 
but only succeeded partly. The old front 
sight, the rear sight and the new front 
sight were lined up as perfectly as could 
be done by the unaided eye, and while I 
was fully aware that the shorter barrel 
would group the bullets lower on the target 
than the long 30-inch barrel, I was certainly 
surprised to find the bullets, with the short 
barrel, grouping about 2 inches to the left. 

While I have no intention of advising 
anyone to cut off the barrels of their rifles, 
at the same time I want to emphasize the 
fact that I am pretty well satisfied with 
mine since the changes have been made. 
As there may be some, however, who at 
some time or other may find it desirable to 
do this work, and who may have to dove- 
tail slots in the barrel for sight bases, let 
me say that a satisfactory job cannot be 
done with an ordinary three-cornered saw 
file; fact of the matter is that these files 
are about as devoid of corners as they well 
can be and still be sold as such. One can 
do most of the work with them, of course— 
provided nothing better is at hand; but for 
finishing up the corners of the slot, you 
will want a file that has sharp corners. 
These can usually be obtained from a 
jeweler. If one has had a bit of experience 
at this sort of thing, the result will usually 
equal factory work. 

After lining the three sights, the barrel 
was cut off and carefully finished at muz- 
zle, the slight reaming, or perhaps I should 
say, slight grinding at muzzle being done 
with a little tool for which I am indebted 
to Mr. Woods. This slight grinding was 
just sufficient to bevel the sharp corners 
of lands, the work stopping as soon as cor- 
ners of grooves were slightly touched, The 
results with this little tool were so very 
satisfactory that I am going to leave the 
task of the telling of same to Mr. Woods. 
No doubt many would be interested. With 
this little tool the work is left as smooth 
as glass, while it is impossible to leave 
burrs. 

Now, the lovers of things beautiful in the 
firearms line had better take a stimulant, 
for revolting things are still to be related. 
A pistol grip properly located is not only 
a useful feature on some guns, but decided- 
ly attractive as well. ‘This pistol grip was 
attractive, but located too far to the rear 
to be of any practical use for me, Besides, 


it added slightly to the weight which I was 
anxious to cut down at all points; therefore 
the lower tang was straightened and the 
pistol grip evaporated. 
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tang had to be fitted to the mutilated stock 
and then the slaughter proceeded. 

At the ends of the receiver, where fore- 
arm and butt-stock join, the flanged por- 
tions were worked down about half, or per- 
haps a little more, the thickness that shows 
at sides of the forearm. This may not be 
quite clear unless the reader will examine 
one of these rifles, when he will understand 
fully the alteration made at ends of the 
receiver. The butt-plate was removed and 
about % inch cut off the forward portion 
at top, while the lower point was shortened 
about % inch. A new screw hole was made 
at top and, after cutting off butt-stock, butt- 
plate was carefully fitted and screwed fast. 
Later it was found desirable to narrow butt- 
plate slightly, but the slight changes made 
in it alter its original appearance but 
slightly. 

The ends of the receiver were finished 
up glass-smooth, butt-stock and fore-arm 
worked down accordingly, and when the 
butt-plate was attached for the last time 
the proportions of the complete arm, to my 
eye, seemed improved greatly. Thinning 
down the butt-stock to meet the worked- 
over receiver and butt-plate has left the 
stock somewhat flatter in appearance, but 
not enough so as to produce any unsightly 
effect. Trimming down the fore-arm, as 
was necessary to conform to the sides of 
the receiver, has produced a fore-arm bet- 
ter in appearance, while the smaller dimen- 
sions produce a fore-arm that is easier in 
the hand when carrying. 

The reader who has followed me thus far 
has no doubt been horrified at the treat- 
ment given this rifle, but the worst is still 
to come! I cut the butt-stock off until now 
it measures but 12% inches from trigger to 
center of butt-plate! Too short, you say; 
and I am not at all surprised, but thus far 
no one has put this gun to his shoulder, 
and it has been handled by several, and 
called it too short. Queer thing, I find, 
about the length of rifle stocks. Most of 
the Winchester rifle stocks seem to fit me 
exactly, but have noticed some rifles with 
same length stocks, but different models, 
in which one would seem too long for com- 
fort, while the other would be too short. I 
was aware that I was taking chances in 
shortening the stock to 125% inches, but as 
it seemed desirable to shorten as much as 
possible to offset the appearance that would 
follow the shortening of the barrel, I de- 
cided to take the chances involved—and I 
am glad that it is its present length. I am 
not advising others to shorten their stocks 
or to make any of the several alterations I 
have mentioned, but will again say that I 
am well satisfied with results. 

The stock still has to receive the final 
finish, while the butt-plate and receiver will 
have to be blued before the job will be com- 
plete; but considering the reduced weight 
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This target represents first three five-shot 


strings at fiftv vards with Winchester 24- 
inch, single-shot rifle, with Doyle two-groove 
bullet and 9 grains Marksman powder, Size 


of strings, measured from center of holes 
farthest apart, as follows: 14%, 1% and 1% 
inches, Open sights, elbow and fore-end rest. 
Three-inch bull. Molds for the Doyle bullet 
are not listed in the late Ideal catalogues, 
but can still be had from the Marlin Fire- 
arms Co., New Haven, Conn., by ordering No. 
308274. Author prefers this bullet to all 
others for a medium-power, cast-bullet load. 


(now weighs 8 pounds 31% ounces), the fact 
that it handles several loads with practical- 
ly the same sighting at fifty yards (and 
this was one of the important objects in 
view from the first), and the fact that | 
would rather carry it on hunting trips than 
any other rifle I know of of same weight, 
1 would far rather use this rifle in its pres- 
ent unfinished condition than before altera- 
tion. I might add that while I have not 
abandoned the repeating rifles by a long 
ways, at the same time let me emphasize 
one fact: If I had to choose between this 
heavy-barreled single-shot Winchester and 
any other gun now made using equally 
powerful cartridges, but equipped with a 
lighter barrel which produces a recoil that is 
quite objectionable to me, I would take this 
single-shot of mine every time. And speak- 
ing of recoil reminds me of the fact that 
when using the R. A.-U. M. C. umbrella 
cartridges in this worked-over single-shot, 
the recoil is not at all disagreeable; to me 
seeming to be about like that of a .30-30 
carbine. When using the 220-grain bullet 
cartridge, however, the recoil is noticeably 
greater—in fact, just a wee bit more than 
is pleasant for one who shoots the big guns 
but little. At this point it might be men- 
tioned that this 200-grain bullet cartridge 
shoots 4 inches lower at fifty yards in this 
24-inch barrel than the Remington-U. M. C. 
umbrellas. As to how the other loads tried 
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shoot at fifty yards with same sight adjust- 
ment, the cuts shown fully explain. The 
tests made were with open sights, such as I 
use for hunting, and the number of shots 
fired not sufficient to justify one is saying 
that slight changes in the loading of the 
light loads may not be found advisable a 
little later, but the results of tests so far 
made indicate that here, at last, is a single- 
shot rifle capabie of being loaded to shoot 
various charges with practically same sight- 
ing at fifty yards, while the weight of the 
arm is not great enough to be very objec- 
tionable to the man who thinks he may 
need an arm of this power for big game, yet 
capable of handling lighter loads for smaller 
game that may be encountered in the same 
locality. The Doyle bullet load could prob- 
ably be increased from 2 to 8 grains, if 
desired, but if it would alter the elevation 
at fifty yards to any extent would stay with 
the 9-grain load. After finally deciding on 
a permanent powder charge for this bullet, 
would have just one more load to figure out, 
and that would be one that would shoot at 
twenty-five yards with sights set for fifty. 
This I found by using 5 grains Marksman 


and the .32-20 Winchester bullet, but the 
report was far too loud, Am inclined to try 
an Ideal mould for round ball with very 


light charge of powder. If such a bullet 
should prove accurate enough for twenty- 
five yards, then I see the finish of many a 
blue grouse that has been passed unmolest- 
ed when on the deer trail in the past. Yes, 
you can get ’em with a pistol, but they’re 
too noisy. You can also get ’em with a 
dozen or so of the many light loads that can 
be used in rifles of this size, but too much 
noise also holds good here. The only solu- 
tion seems to be in the very light charge of 
powder behind the round ball, or, possibly, 
a very lightweight, conical bullet with as 
light a powder charge as will give good, 
reliable results up to, say, twenty-five or 
thirty yards. 

Later.—Just been studying my Ideal cata- 
logue. One can’t go far wrong by consult- 
ing it. Now looks like Ideal bullet 308252 
and 2 grains Bull’s-eye. yood for small 
game, so they say; very accurate for twenty- 
five-yard work, and 1 pound Bull’s-eye will 
load 3,500 cartridges. Accurate enough. 
powerful enough and _ certainly cheap 
enough, while I imagine that the report in 
this heavy-barrel, single-shot would be very 
slight. 
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By referring to the cuts of targets shown, 
it will be observed that the R. A.-U. M. C. 
umbrellas group slightly lower than either 
of the other two loads tried. In some tests 
made since the groups shown were made 
and since the above was written, I find that 
the grouping of the umbrellas is slightly 
lower than is indicated by the targets sub- 
mitted. The only explanation I can offer is 
that the light conditions under which the 
first shooting was done vary greatly, while 
the shooting was on different days scat- 
tered over a period of six weeks or so. 
Some strings were shot under best possible 
conditions, while others were under very 
unfavorable ones. This may explain why 
the writer unconsciously held differently on 
the target to secure the results shown. 

After discovering that there was too great 
a difference in the grouping as regards ele- 
vation of the various loads mentioned at 
fifty yards to prove entirely satisfactory, a 
few trials with the umbrellas and Doyle bul- 
lets were made at seventy-five yards, the 
grouping for both loads being the same. 
While this is not quite what I was in search 
of, I am still ready to say that the gun, 
since working over, suits me far better than 
before, A suitable cast-bullet load may yet 
be found that will shoot with same sighting 
at fifty yards as the umbrellas, and if so, 
the combination will suit me still better, but 
as it looms up now, it might well be chris- 
tened a “near approach to the all-around, 
single shot rifle.” 

Since the above discovery has been made, 
I am wondering not. a little if the 22-inch 
barrel might not solve the problem. This, 
however, will have to be discovered by an- 
other, as not another inch comes off my 
rifle under any circumstances. From the 
photo of rifle submitted the reader will be 
able to judge accurately as to whether it is 
properly proportioned or not, To me it 
seems about right, and to shorten further 
would be to detract from its neat appear- 
ance. 

In closing, let me add a word of caution 
to those who may be tempted to shorten the 
barrels of any of these rifles. As the rifle- 
butt stocks now supplied on these rifles are 
somewhat lighter than those fitted with 
butt-stocks like my rifle was, I would expect 
that shortening the stock, as I have done, 
would produce an arm with a butt-stock too 
light to appear properly proportioned for 
the rest of the arm. 


Concerning .45s 


Chauncey Thomas. 


A week after McCutcheon and I had the 
revolver speed tests recorded in the August 
issue of Outdoor Life we went out to the 
pistol range again, this time with a valise 
full of .45s, and some other guns, 


The .45 


automatic we had already tried out under 
stop-watch and found it no faster in skilled 
hand for aimed shots than my old .45 sawed- 
off Colt single-action, with its 3-inch barrel. 

This time, in addition to the sawed-off .45 
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action, with the full 7%4-inch barrel, and the 
New Service (side-swing) army double- 
action .45 Colt. This gave us three .45 Colt 
revolvers. We used most of a box of Pe- 
ters Smokeless and a box of U. M. C. black- 
powder, both full-load .45 Colt cartridges. 

McCutcheon, of course, had his target .38 
S. & W. Special target revolver. We had 
two witnesses. The target was an esti 
mated 12-inch circle at ten yards. I held 
stop-watch on McCutcheon and he on me. 

This time McCutcheon broke his own 
rapid-fire record under “hold-up” conditions 
so to speak: that is, the 12-inch target at 
ten yards. With his .38, full .38 S. & W. 
Special, Peters Smokeless, he put five bul- 
lets in the target in 4-5 of 1 second. Then 
he emptied the cylinder, loaded it, and re- 
peated the act—five hits in 4-5 of 1 second. 
This is the fastest practical revolver shoot- 
ing I have ever seen. He used the gun 
double action, not touching the hammer 
at all. 

Going after even faster time, he tied up 
his gun several times, and we had to call 
the test off for those five particular shots. 
Several times, probably because he did not 
allow the trigger to go completely forward, 
his gun stuck fast, the cylinder locked fast. 
Several times he fired the first two cart- 
ridges, then skipped entirely over the third 
cartridge and fired the remaining two, and 
of course “clicked” on the empty chamber. 

he only way we could account for this 
skipped cartridge was that the gun could 
not function fast enough, in that the cylin- 
der stop could not work fast enough to 
catch the cylinder, hence it revolved two 
spaces instead of only one, as I have had 
my .45 single-action Colt do when trying to 
“fan” six shots out of it. Although we hav» 
not yet settled this last point—non-function- 
ing of the .38, I mean—to our complete sat- 
isfaction, yet from what I saw repeated sev- 
eral times I believe that McCutcheon can 
fire a .38 Special S. & W. revolver into a 12- 
inch circle at ten yards faster than the gun 
will function. This point, please notice, | 
merely mention here as a well-based belief, 
but not yet as a proven fact. In due time 
we shall probably fully test out this new 
feature, and I shall probably report what 
we find. The fault, of course, may lie in 
too light a cylinder-stop spring. We shall 
see, 

Now to the .45s. Except one long-range 
test, the target and the distance was the 
same, five shots being fired each time: 12- 
inch estimated target at ten yards, into a 
clay bank. The results, put down in writing 
at the time immediately after each trial 
under stop-watch were as follows: 

McCutcheon: .45 New Service Colt: 5 
shots, 4 hits, 1 2-5 seconds; used solely as 
double action. Same gun and conditions, 
but used purely as a single action: 5 shots, 





just mentioned, we had a .45 Colt single- 
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Cc. M. McCUTCHEON, 


Champion rapid-fire revolver shot of the 
world, illustrates his position when firing. 
Notice how body is balanced .and braced 
For detailed illustration of hand and arm, 
see previous article, “Fast Revolver Work,” 
by Chauncey Thomas, in August issue, 


5 hits, 3 3-5 seconds. Same, but with black 
powder: 5 shots, 5 hits, 2 1-5 seconds; 
double action. 

Then as a basis of comparison came Mc- 
Cutcheon’s work with the .38 S. & W., as 
follows: 5 shots, 5 hits, 4-5 second. And 
repeated: 5 shots, 5 hits, 4-5 second. 

Roughly speaking, this gives, under exact- 
ly same conditions, about double the rate of 
fire from the .38 Special as from the .45 
New Service. But McCutcheon was not 
used to the large New Service, so this fact 
must be considered in comparing the pos- 
sible speed of the two guns, so much alike 
except in size. 

McCutcheon then loaded the New Service 
with the U. M. C. black-powder cartridges. 
The report was much louder and the recoil 
much greater, hence the slower’. work. 
Thus: New Service .45 Colt, black powder, 
5 shots, 5 hits, 2 1-5 seconds. This trial 
drew blood on McCutcheon's hand, at the 
base of the thumb, where the sharp edge of 
the New Service handle acts something like 
a dull-edged knife. 

McCutcheon then tried out the 7%-inch 
barreled S. A. Colt at seventy-five yards, 
estimated, and grouped the five shots in 
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about a 12-inch circle. We could not test 
out the sights—it was a strange gun—for 
Jack of ammunition, so shot for group only, 
to compare with the 3-inch barrel, S. A. Colt 
.45, for comparative accuracy. ‘The sawed- 
off .45 Colt gave four bullets in about a 24- 
inch circle, with one wild shot about four 
feet to the right and low of the center of 
the group. McCutcheon can call his shots, 
and said he had the same hold on the ob- 
ject aimed at for each of the ten above 
shots. This eliminates the sawed-off Colt 
for anything over fifty yards, apparently, 
although I once, several years ago, put four 
bullets out of five in an old umbrella head 
with it at 205 paces, a good 200 yards. But 
the short barrel seems unreliable at such 
ranges—totally unsuited for it, of course— 
and about as accurate, perhaps, as a solid 
round ball out of a single-barrel shotgun. 
Just good guessing, that is all. But the 
sawed-off .45 Colt is purely for short-range, 
quick work, a big pocket gun, for protective 
purposes from five to fifty yards on a man- 
target. We tried it out against the long- 
barrel Colt merely for information, and 
got it. 

McCutcheon then quit shooting, so far as 
these tests were concerned, and held the 
watch on me, with the following results: 

Chauncey Thomas: .45 S. A. Colt, 3-inch 
barrel, 12-inch target, 10 yards, Peters 
Smokeless cartridges: 5 shots, 5 hits, 4 4-5 
seconds. Again: 5 shots, 5 hits, 5 seconds, 
but with black powder. A shade slower, due 
to more recoil. The smoke did not bother 
me at all, although noticeable. 

With the S. A. Colt, .45, 7%-inch barrel, 
black powder, 5 shots, I got 5 hits in 6 sec- 
onds. The longer-barrel gun was noticeably 
slower than the sawed-off .45: but it had a 
somewhat heavier hammer tension, which 
probably accounts for some of the slower 
time. Nevertheless, the long barrel is slow- 
er than the short barrel, at least for me, 
under exactly the same conditions. 

I was much slower with the .45 New Serv- 
ice Colt, black powder—5 shots, 5 hits—but 
we had to estimate the time at about 8 
seconds. The actual time was 15 seconds, 
but the gun clogged on me, due to a defec- 
tive cartridge, of which I will speak shortly. 
We would have repeated the test, but were 
running out of cartridges, and the work I 
had already done with the New Service 
earlier in the afternoon, taken in connection 
with this test under the stop-watch, con- 
vinced me that the New Service .45 is not 
nearly so fast for me as the single-action 
Colt, although McCutcheon, you will notice, 
shot it faster. But this is due to McCutch- 
eon’s long, big, powerful hand, while my 
hand is small, and I cannot handle the New 
Service as a double action at all. So we 
allowed 8 seconds for the New Service for 
me, and 2 1-5 seconds—actual stop-watch 
time—for McCutcheon for the New Service, 


using it double action. It cut my thumb the 
same as it did McCutcheon’s. Five shots 
drew blood on the hand in each case. 

Then to give a basis for comparison, I 
shot McCutcheon’s .38 S. & W. Special, full 
loads, smokeless, five shots—same target 
and distance, of course—5 hits in 3 2-5 sec- 
onds, double action. This, of course, is com- 
paratively slow work, as McCutcheon had 
just done the same thing twice in 4-5 sec- 
ond, practically four times my rate. But it 
gives some basis with which to compare the 
S. A. .45 Colt work, at which I can prac- 
tically equal McCutcheon, but remember, 
the .45 S. A. is not his game. Once let him 
work it up and he can fire two shots to my 
one out of the .45 S. A. Colt. 

Now concerning the defective cartridges 
I mentioned. None of the Peters Smoke- 
less failed us, but five out of forty-eight of 
the U. M. C. black-powder, .45 Colt cart- 
ridges tied up the gun, because the recoil 
caused the bullet to jump forward in the 
cylinder, and to project beyond the front 
ot the cylinder, and thus to catch on the 
barrel—or frame beside the barrel—and 
thus preventing the cylinder from revolv- 
ing. It was the poorest box of Colt .45 cart- 
ridges I have ever used. And the U. M. C. 
is one of my favorite brands, too. I give 
the information for what it may be worth, 
as such defective ammunition may cause 
serious trouble at a critical time.. It is the 
first time I ever had this happen, that I 
remember. Four of the tie-ups were with the 
New Service, and one with the long-barrel, 
S. A. Colt: .45 cartridges today are not as 
good as they used to be years ago, 

The conclusions McCutcheon and I drew 
from the above tests is that (1) it may be, 
and probably is, possible to shoota 38S & 
W. Special target revolver, using it double 
action, faster than it will function; but this 
point is not yet fully proven. (2) That the 
sawed-off .45 S. A. Colt is faster than the 
7%-inch barrel of the same gun. (3) That 
the 7%-inch barrel S. A. Colt is a far more 
accurate gun than the sawed-off, and that 
the latter is not practical for much over 
fifty yards, at a man-target, although some 
shots would go very well at even long range. 
(4) That the New Service, used double ac- 
tion by a man with a large, powerful hand 
is fully twice as fast as the single-action 
Colt, same length of barrel and same cart- 
ridges, It is faster as a single action; also, 
if the shooter has the hand and manual 
strength to shoot it. For a small or medium 
hand in size and strength, the single action 
is the faster. (5) That the .38 S. & W. Spe- 
cial, full loads, is from two or three times 
faster—man-targets—than the .45s of any 
kind, no matter who shoots any of the guns. 
(6) But that one hit out of the .45 is 
more effective on a living man-target, or 
comparatively big game, than several shots 
from the. 38 gin, especially for ranges of 100 
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yards and over. One quality, therefore, 
tends to counterbalance the other, depend- 
ing on conditions. (7) For target work of 
any kind, however, including both rapid fire 
and extreme accuracy, the .38 S. & W. Spe- 
cial (either S. & W. or Colt target guns) 
has no equal, (8) That smokeless cart- 
ridges from the same gun, of course, are far 
faster than black powder, due mostly to re- 
coil, smoke and noise of the blacks. But in 
the .45 calibers the smokeless are not as 
powerful as the blacks. In the .38 Specials, 
however, the smokeless loads surpass the 
black powder in all things—accuracy, speed 
of fire, power, and everything. 

Now, I want one thing clearly understood 
here: This test, and the one made a week 
before, were purely private affairs, and no 
records of any kind are claimed. We did it 
merely for our own personal information, 
and publish the results solely to accommo- 
date others interested in revolver shooting. 
The personal equation of course enters into 
the use of every stop-watch—as several 
watches held on any horse race usually 
shows clearly—but the above time was what 
we got, using all the care we could. All 
this is purely a matter of accommodation. 

But if anyone worth while should like to 
see some of the shooting repeated, I think 
Mr. McCutcheon would be glad to accommo- 
date them at any reasonable time, taking 
in the fact that he and I both have to earn 
our living, and that revolver shooting is 
only a pastime with both of us. If any man 
has any money to bet, he had better save 
his postage stamps, as I for one do not care 
to hear from !im. I am moved to make 
these rént.fiks because of the howl that 
went up several »°1rs ago when some good 
shots did some rally good work with the 
revolver at 2.) yards. One shot in five in 
a turkey at 300 yards with a revolver can 
be done, and five shots in 1 second in the 
same turkey at 10 yards can be done. Both 
ere remarkable shooting, but the revolver 
in the hands of an expert is a remarkable 
weapon. 

But five shots in 1 second or less with the 
revolver is really slow work for the hand 
when we consider the pianist, or the rec- 
ords in typewriting. The typewriter record, 
for instance, if I remember it aright, is 525 
words in 5 minutes, or 105 per minute. 
Counting 4% letters to 1 word and 1 space 
per word of this length, this gives us about 
9 1-5 taps on the typewriter keys per sec- 
cond for a stretch of 5 minutes. Now, five 
shots per second, double action, is of course, 


five pulls on the trigger per second, and ~ 


that only for 1 second, not for 5 minutes; 
but, of course, for only one finger. Nor are 
we considering the time used in shifting the 
typewriter carriage. But in typewriting we 
use both hands, and with the revolver only 
one hand, I give these comparative figures, 
if anyone is interested in such things. And 
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remember that Ashley Haines made prac- 
tically McCutcheon’s time in muscular ac- 
tion, as he had to pull five triggers and 
work five levers, all in 2 1-5 seconds—a 
harder job, of course, than to pull a trigger 
alone five times in 1 second, as the Win- 
chester lever goes a much longer distance 
and takes much more muscular power, to 
say nothing of the heavy recoil and smoke 
of the black-powder .45-90 cartridges. 

What uses up time in revolver shooting is 
getting back on the target, and this, then, 
comes right down to one point—recoil—and 
also size of target, of course. McCutcheon 
and I have tested out various guns and 
black and smokeless loads: also full and 
reduced loads, about to our own satisfac- 
tion. The next move, probably, will be to 
compare the time of getting five hits in 
various-size targets and at various ranges. 
Five bullets in a 12-inch circle from the 
28 S. & W. Special, full load, used double 
action, at ten yards in less than 1 second, 
is possible, and possible to repeat: that is, 
for a very fast man like McCutcheon. I 
fancy, however, that one hit per second in 
a 3-inch target at ten yards wili be about 
all he cares to do, although this work con- 
tains many surprises. The time may be 
half that, or double. One never can tell 
till one tries it out under the stop-watch. 

As McCutcheon holds the world’s record 
today for rapid revolver work, I consider his 
time given herein and in other articles on 
the same subject as the standard, the pace 
setting. I give my own time merely as a 
matter of comparison, and in itself only as 
average rapid-fire work. With these two 
times as a measuring stick, then, other men 
with less experience in the six-gun game 
can figure out pretty well where they stand 
in the rapid-fire work. If they equal me 
they are fair to good, and at least average 
fast shots: if they equal McCutcheon’s time 
in anything they are in the world’s record 
class, and if they come in about half way 
between McCutcheon and me, then they are 
excellent rapid-fire shots. 

Less than one shot per second from any 
revolver into a 12-inch circle at ten yards is 
slow work. I think it is possible to fire the 
S. A. Colt at the rate of two hits per second 
at that target and distance, but that is about 
the limit for single-action work with the .45. 
Three shots per second is about the limit, 
I believe, for the New Service .45 revolver, 
used double action. A .45 automatic may 
go faster under special conditions, but ’tis 
not likely with the regular gun with its 
heavy trigger-pull. No gun can be fired fast 
aimed shots—with a heavy trigger as 
work with the .45 automatic against the 
single-action Colt showed. And too light a 
trigger gives premature shots, before they 
are aimed, in rapid-fire work, as one cannot 
help touching the trigger when going fast. 
I would say that about a 2-pound trigger is 
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the fastest for single-action work; under 
1 pound would give too many wild shots. 
For double-action, however, the lighter the 
action the better. These, of course, are but 


general conclusions, with which others will 
probably not agree in many things. But 
kindly try to submit data in so doing, so we 
all may have a basis of comparison. 


The 20-Bore Repeater 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The American 
sportsman, after the manner of his kind, 
was a bit slow in taking up the small-bore 
shotgun, but once he appreciated the ad- 
vantages of the light-weight, small-bore 
weapon, with the enthusiasm also charac- 
teristic of his nationality and with the aid 
of progressive gun makers, the small ‘bore, 
and more especially the 20-bore, was devel- 
oped and carried to a perfection not at- 
tained by European makers. 

As an example of what we may expect 
from our own factories when they once per- 
ceive the demand for an article, the 20-bore 
Marlin repeater will stand the inspection of 
the most particular. In weight, length and 
shooting ability this little pump is all that 
it should be. Realizing that the shooter is 
entitled to his own opinion, the manufac- 
turers will furnish the 20 in two-barrel 
lengths, 25-inch or 28, full choke, modified 
or cylinder bored: probably no difference 
will be detected as between the patterning 
of the two lengths, and the sole advantage 
that one will gain by ordering the 28-inch 
barrel lies in the longer sighting plane. The 
matted receiver adds quite five inches to 
the alignment, making an aligning distance 
of 30 inches for the 25-inch barrel and 33 
inches for the 28. To anyone at all familiar 
with the shooting qualities of the Marlin 
arms little more need be said. The manu- 
facturers, in a letter to me, promised that 
with the 25-inch barrel and a 2%4-%-ounce 
load of 71%4 shot the gun would average 200 
shots in a 30-inch circle at forty yards. In 
action the gun did better than this, averag- 
ing 196 No. 7 shot at that distance. Suffice 
it to say that I was forced to resort to 
seatter loads in the full choke barrel for 
such brush shooting as was very thick and 
close. In the grouse cover the little gun 
was not to be surpassed, and the repeating 
feature was a constant source of joy in stop- 
ping an occasional lively cripple. 

The Marlin is a “natural pointer,’ which 
means simply that it is properly balanced 
and stocked. 

It is just as well to admit that the ad- 
vantage of using a 20-gauge lies in the re- 
duced weight of gun and ammunition, but 
the weight should always be calculated with 
the item of recoil. Probably no 20-bore 
built to handle the standard 2%4-%-ounce 
combination should weigh less than 5% 
pounds, and it need not weigh more than 
6. A double 20 which I shot through three 
seasons fell under the average weight of the 
Marlin by just 12 ounces, but it was a po- 


tent 12 ounces when the double was fired 
from an awkward position, and the gun was 
inclined to be a bit muzzle-light as com- 
pared with the 6-pound Marlin. 

The chamber and mechanism will accom- 
modate either the 2%-inch or the 2%-inch 
shell, giving a man the range of a variety 
of loads; also it handles the cartridge with 
a speed and dispatch which allows an easy 
double. 

Fitted with a convenient take-down sys- 
tem, cartridge release and all other first- 
class attachments which go to make up the 
modern American pump gun, the Marlin has 
one serious fault, namely, the location and 
character of the safety. It consists of a 
matted projection placed in front of the 
trigger where the finger must first move 
away from the trigger and then back for 
the shot; it is almost impossible to release 
the safety while the gun is being brought 
to the shoulder, and the projection is so 
small that in the haste and flurry of a snap- 
shot the finger is apt to slide clean over 
and leave the shooter hung up with a locked 
gun in his hand just as Bre’r Grouse turns 
into the straight away. The only logical 
form of safety is the kind usually placed 
upon the double guns and is correctly lo- 
cated upon the tang. So place”. .t is only 
necessary to hold the thumb &eainst the 
matted side and the motion made in bring- 
ing the gun up will almost automatically 
release the catch and leave the weapon 
ready to fire the instant that it is brought 
“on.” A larger, better shaped button would 
do much to remedy this single defect, and 
if it had been adapted in time would cer- 
tainly have saved me from considerable pro- 
fanity. However, once a man becomes ac- 
quainted with the release, it wil! not bother 
him much, although it is apt to prove 
awkward to the shooter who switches back 
and forth from repeater to double, or vice 
versa. 

Having proved to my satisfaction the abil- 
ity of the neat, wicked-shooting 20-bore re- 
peater in grouse coverts and the haunts of 
upland game, I intend to take it into a 
genuine duck blind this fall, and I confi- 
dently expect that with a load of 2% drams 
of Du Pont bulk smokeless and % of an 
ounce of chilled 7s it will have something 
pertinent to say to every mallard unwary 
enough to pass within forty yards of my 
ambush, providing always that I can solve 
the old problem of where to hold. 

Vermont. H. P. SHELDON. 
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I don’t know whether the heading of this 
article is right—probably it should read 
rather: “Mistakes of the Chronographer.” 
About two years ago we read the announce- 
ment that an Eastern gunmaker had ob- 
tained from a certain cartridge a velocity 
of 3,800 feet. In this case Mr. Newton was 
able to point out that the velocity really 
was only 3,200 feet and the mistake was 
evidently not due to the chronograph. 

A London firm advertised a certain cart- 
ridge with a velocity of 3,300 feet. When 
one of their rifles was brought to New York 
and tested by one of our ammunition com- 
panies the chronograph registered only 
2,700 feet. 

The Ross .280 has been tested in the 
Swiss government station and they couldn’t 
get more than 2,700 feet instead of 3,050—- 
and at the same time tests made in the 
German “Neumannswalde” experimenting 
station showed that the trajectory was 
several inches higher than given in Amer- 
ica. I don’t know who is at fault in this 
case, 

The Savage Company gives the velocity 
of their .250 rifle as 3,000 feet, and Mr. 
Newitt, who had rifle and original cart- 
ridges tested, says that the velocity is only 
2,800 feet. 

To find out how much velocity can be 
obtained with a comparatively light bullet 
of 90 grains, as used in the .250-3000 Savage, 
I used the same powder and the identical 
bullet in a falling-block rifle and increased 
the powder charge until the limit was 
reached and the primer said “Danger!” I 


Some high-power cartridges, 


Puzzles of the Chronograph 
By Fred 


Adolph. 





expected about 3,300 feet velocity and sent 
it to a certain concern, which in spite of 
war orders did find time to make chrono 
graphic tests. 

The .250 Savage, it is claimed, gives 3,000 
feet with about 31 grains of powder from a 
22-inch barrel. 

My falling-block rifle, with a 24-inch bar- 
rel and 35 grains powder, gave only 2.890 
feet muzzle velocity. If we consider that 
the two inches barrel length of the falling 
block rifle added fifty feet to the velocity, 
it appears that Mr. Newitt with his ballistic 
figures about the .250 Savage is not far 
from the truth. 

Considerably higher velocities can be ob- 
tained from ionger barrels. One of my 
three-barrel guns, tested by the same firm, 
gave 3,000 feet with W. R. A. factory .22 
high-power cartridges, and a mean pressure 
of 48,000 pounds. By increasing the pres- 
sure to about 60,000 pounds and using im- 
proved military rifle powder, No. 18, it is 
possible to get 3,200 feet. In this case the 
energy of the Savage .22 and the .250 Sav- 
age is almost the same. 

The velocity of the .30 Adolph express, 
shell No. 4 of the enclosed cut, is 3,200 feet. 
I needed a shorter shell for my military 
automatic and designed the .30 Adolph auto, 
which gave about 3,060 feet, which is about 
what had been expected. The cut No. 8 
shows the shell, and cut No. 9 is the .256 
auto, which gives 3,150 feet muzzle velocity. 

My confidence in chronographic tests, 
which had been severely shaken by the re- 
sults obtained in connection with the .250- 
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3000 Savage, has been restored again by the 
tests connected with the .256 auto. I sent 
rifle and cartridges first to one firm, and 
later the same rifle and cartridges to an- 
other firm. Both firms reported the same 
result—with a difference of only ten feet. 

Shell No. 7 is a French cartridge, and 
the Paris gunmaker who sent it to me 
claimed a muzzle velocity of 3,260 feet with 
the French B. N, 3 F. T. powder. Shell No. 
11 is a French .22 high-power shell and 
3,500 feet velocity is claimed for it. Mr. 
Newton claims for his .22 high-power only 
3,100 feet, although using evidently a larger 
shell. I wonder if he will take any stock in 
that 3,500-feet business. Shell No. 12 is the 
original auto shell with a velocity of 2,925 
feet. Long shells are very undesirable citi- 


apply those lengths to an automatic rifle of 
the same dimensions as the Springfield 
(43 inches total length) that rifle would 
have a barrel of only 19 inches length and 
an action of about 13 inches length. Some 
of that length of the receiver has been 
shortened by cutting out the entire rear 
part of the bolt, but the first step to get an 
action of only 9 inches length was to use 
a shorter cartridge. 

Mr. Newton answered Mr. Garry Clouse 
that tests about the .30 A. E. or .30 Newton 
Express with the new No. 15 powder have 
not been made yet. I want to correct this 
and to advise him that there evidently is 
not much difference between the No. 10 
powder as used and the new No. 15. 

The tests carried out for me with 70 
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zens in the realm of Queen Automatic, and 
the creation of new cartridges has been 
forced by technical reasons. It does not 
make much difference whether a bolt-action 
fires a 3 or 4-inch shell; it is not much 
trouble to draw the bolt one inch farther 
back. However, the length of the auto- 
matic action is influenced to a considerable 
degree by the length of the shell. 

To make an automatic with an open ac: 
tion like the Ross or Mauser is entirely out 
of the question; the soldier would put his 
face too far forward, and the result would 
be terrible kicks on the nose when the bolt 
is thrown back; therefore, the first require- 
ment for an automatic is, that all moving 
parts are closed up in the action, as it is 
done on Remington and Winchester auto- 
matics. 

Now, the total length of the Springfield 
action when opened is 1314 inches. If you 





ilitary automatic, 


grains No. 10 and 150-grain bullets resulted 
in instrumental velocities of 3,174, 3,165, 
3,162 and 3,168 feet. With 71 grains No, 15 
powder we got 3,188, 3,187 and 3,174 feet— 
within a muzzle velocity of about 3,240 feet. 
No. 1 shows the .80 Newton express, a Cart- 
ridge suitable for double rifles, three-barrel 
guns and single-shot rifles. 

I made some shells from a new kind of 
aluminum alloy (see Cut No, 10). It is the 
Krag .25 cartridge, giving about 2,900 feet 
velocity with a 117-grain bullet. Whenever 
shells of this kind are used for the army 
it will mean a considerable decrease in the 
weight of the ammunition—a saving of 
about five pounds for 300 cartridges, if 
lighter bullets are used, but not decreasing 
the energy too. 

No. 3 is the Ross cartridge and No. 2 
shows the 416 Rigby. 

New York. 


Haines Registers a Kick 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Hey there, Mr. Ed- 
itor! Will you kindly permit me to say a 
word or two for the special benefit of that 
man Chauncey Thomas? The remarks he 
has thrown in at the tail-end of his “Fast 
Revolver Shooting” in the August number 
are, naturally, appreciated but not merited. 
Now, listen. 

Once on a time A. A. H., after years of 
practically no practice, did a bit of lever 
swinging with borrowed Winchesters, the 
results of which were published in Outdoor 


Life. At a later date, another commenting 
on the work turned out by said A. A. H., 
either by accident or design, withheld some 
of the fastest work. As the discussion end- 
ed with that number, and not having an 
opportunity to get into print again on that 
subject, wrong impressions, no doubt, were 
received by many as to just what Haines 
really did do with the borrowed lever guns. 
This, naturally, H. did not altogether relish. 
But the worst—the very greatest calamity 
possible, by the way, has just come upon 
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me. That man Thomas now comes out and 
credits me with better time in lever swing- 
ing than is really coming to me, and here I 
register a kick. In the tests which Mr. 
Thomas undoubtedly has in mind two trials 
only were made for extreme speed, these 
with .838 Winchester instead of .45-90, as Mr. 
Thomas apparently thinks, the time being 
2 1-5 and 2 2-5 seconds for each five shots 
If Mr. Thomas or any others are interested 
in the fastest possible lever swinging, let me 
suggest that they ask Mr. Topperwein, Gus 
Peret or those who make a specialty of this 
sort of work to “show” him. After witness- 
ing some of their work I think the impres- 
sion will not long continue that 2 1-5, 2 2-5 
or even 2 seconds is so very fast for five 
; shots from a lever gun swung by an expert. 
Am not looking for any rapid-fire match 
with champions of the world like Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon. Let him continue to hold it. 
; Rapid fire either with rifle or revolver is 
very fascinating, but for various reasons 
have fired but few quick second shots from 
a lever gun at target since the tests pub- 
lished in Outdoor Life several years ago. 
Think it would not raise much of a sweat 
though to grind out five shots approaching 
the 2-second mark, and this without prac- 
tice, but such time should not be taken as 
the best possible for a lever ,;Winchester. 
To learn just what this may be, results se- 
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cured by experts should be considered 
Rapid fire by a man swinging the levers al- 
most daily and one with practically no 
rapid-fire practice for years, the first with 
unlimited ammunition at his disposal and 
the other burning at best but a very few 
cartridges, and these costing him at times 
over the nickel-a-shot mark are two quite 
widely different propositions. 

In closing, let me suggest that Mr. Thom- 
as try and corral Topperwein or Peret some 
time. Let him hold a stop-watch on one or 
both of ’em, time to begin with report of 
first shot. Let the target be the 18 x 36- 
inch one as used by Thomas and McCutch- 
eon, and the distance seventeen yards. If 
the target doesn’t get a good many five 
shots through it within less than 2 seconds 
I'll lose my guess, and I don’t care whether 


the gun used be a .44, a .45-90 or a .405 
Winchester. Never shot the “Dreadnaught 
of the Jungle,” but regardless of the ex- 


cessive recoil I should expect an expert to 
keep on the target for five shots and not 
far from the 2-second mark. And, besides, 
should expect many of groups to be well in 
around the center of the target. What do 
others think of this proposition? Mr. 
Thomas, will you now be good? 

British Columbia. ASHLEY A HAINES. 

I'll be good.—C. T. 


Length of Rifles and Bayonets Used by Nations at War 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There has been 





ican rifle is 3 feet 7.2 long and with bayonet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I’ve looked in vain 
for some mention of my favorite rifle in 
your magazine. Wonder if I am the only 
one using this brand. It’s a .25 Stevens 
high power, using the Remington rimless 
shells. While I’m not extra sharp on the 
shooting, I’ve managed to get some 4 to 
5-inch groups for ten shots at 100 yards 
with open sights, off-hand, and in the field 
I’ve come to regard the little gun as the 
candy kid or the genuine big medicine. In 
two deer seasons I’ve fired at six deer, hit 
five and missed one. Two were killed with 












war: therefore, the following information 


some discussion re the length of rifles and may be of interest: 

bayonets used by the different nations at 
Germany—Rifle, 4 feet 1.4 inches, with bayonet 5 feet 9.95 inches. 
Austria—Rifle, 4 feet, 0.6 inches, with bayonet 4 feet 11.5 inches, 
Turkey—Rifle, 4 feet 0.6 inches, with bayonet 5 feet 6.6 inches. 
Belgium—Rifle, 4 feet 2.25 inches, with bayonet 4 feet 11.75 inches, 
France—Rifle, 4 feet 3.12 inches, with bayonet 5 feet 11.84 inches, 
Russia—Rifle, 4 feet 3.875 inches, with bayonet 5 feet 9 inches, 
Great Britain, Short Lee Enfield—Rifle, 3 feet 8.5 inches, with bayonet 5 feet 1.7 inches. 
Canada (Ross)—Rifle, 4 feet 2.5 inches, with bayonet 5 feet 1 inch, 

It is interesting to note that the Amer- 4 feet 11 inches. J. B. TIGHE 


British Columbia. 


A Rifle That Proved Good on Deer 


one shot each; one took two and the other, 
a big one, took three hits before he quit for 
good. The one I wounded was “paunched” 
and killed by another hunter before I could 
get another glimpse at it. 

The tables of energy show that this gun 
has about the muzzle energy of the .40-65 
or the .45-60 black-powder guns, and these 
were both regarded as mighty big guns in 
their time. 

The weapon is well made, handles per- 
fectly, looks fine, shoots true, and, in my 
judgment, and from the results I’ve got out 
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of it, should be a favorite with those want- 
ing a reliable weapon at medium figures 
for game up to and including deer, 

In addition to the deer figures, I did some 
100-yard shooting with it at a coyote. Bored 
him clean at the third shot at a little less 


than 450 steps. Chance of course, but I 

was feeling of him all the time, and I don’t 

know of any other gun I could have done 

better with unless I tried the Springfield or 

Ross. “CALIFORNIA.” 
California. 


“High Velocity Rifle Bullets’—See August Number 


In our last issue, under the title, “High 
Velocity Bullets,’ we published an article 
by Charles Newton which contained two 
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Fig. 1—Imprint of unlined bullets. 


cuts that were intended to illustrate the ef- 
fect produced by using insulated bullets as 
compared with that of uninsulated bullets. 
Through an error we published the target 
cuts face up, whereas it was intended that 


A New Lyman 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just lately 
received one of the new Lyman microm- 
eter tang sights which Lieutenant Whelen 
was, I believe, responsible for. It is much 
the same as the No. 1-A tang sight, with 
the addition of lateral adjustment for wind- 
age, as on some of their other recent pro- 
ductions for Savage and Remington rifles. 
The bottom of the elevating sleeve is pol- 
ished and marked in ten graduations. 

The pitch of the thread is 24 to the inch; 
ten clicks for each complete revolution of 
the knurled sleeve: hence each click 
equals 1-240 of an inch—equals % inch at 
100 yards; 4% inch at fifty yards and 4% inch 
at twenty-five yards. As this sight can be 
used on the single-shot Winchester musket, 
it was made in half minutes of angle in- 
stead of full minutes for the greater con- 
venience of the indoor shooters with the .22 
rifle. It can also be used on the single-shot 
Winchester, caliber .30, 1906, or any of the 
single-shot Winchester rifles; or on the 
1894, .30-30, etc. 


the backs only should be shown in order 
to illustrate the powder marks on back of 
target when the uninsulated bullets were 
used. We reproduce both targets over 
again, this time with their backs showing, 
and will refer our readers to Mr. Newton’s 
most interesting article in our last number. 


te 
Fig. 2—Imprint of lined bullets. 


By these illustrations it will be seen that 
the uninsulated bullets produced a sort of 
comet-tail effect in powder burn on the 
back of the target, while the insulated bul- 
lets caused no such effect. 


Micrometer Sight 


The workmanship is first class in every 
way and the sight is far ahead of the ordi- 
nary tang sight, and is ahead of the re- 
ceiver sights in that it brings the sight 
nearer to the eye as well as lengthening the 
distance between sights. On my single-shot 
Winchester, caliber .30, 1906, with 27-inch 
barrel, I have a sight radius of 30 inches. 
With this sight and a Winchester rifle tak- 
ing the Government ammunition all that is 
necessary is a set of the Government tables 
of elevation and you can memorize the dif- 
ferent elevations up to 500 yards, and you 
are fitted up for any long shots that may 
crop up, besides having a sight on your 
gun equal to any military micrometer sight, 
which enables you to use your hunting rifle 
at the target and adjust for wind or eleva- 
tion correctly and without guess work or 
waste of good ammunition. It will pay for 
itself in ammunition saved. Get your rifle 
properly zeroed first (see my article next 
issue on this subject), then get the eleva- 
tions for’the different ranges with your 
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Rear view of sight. 


rifle, and after that you can always set 
your sight to the same elevation and wind- 
age. When you have got the windage cen- 
ter, mark the zero on the blank stationary 
base. As all guns do not shoot alike, this 
is left blank, as same models of rifle will 
shoot different centers, and different makes 
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of ammunition will cause shots to be slight- 
ly to left or right. J. B. TIGHE. 
British Columbia. 


As the photograph that Mr. Tighe en- 
closed with the above description did not 
clearly show the mechanical features of 
this sight very well, we wrote to the Lyman 
company asking for the use of one of their 
own cuts and received a reply, from which 
we extract the following: 

“We note that Mr. Tighe mentions, in 
passing, something of the origin of the 
sight. This point is dealt with on the first 
page of the circular which we are enclos- 
ing herewith. There is a small difference 
also in the construction of the new sight so 
far as the stem is concerned and in the 
method we employ in obtaining elevation. 
When we decided to reintroduce the mi- 
crometer feature in the Lyman sight it en- 
tailed a much stronger method of holding 
the stem rigid in the knurled sleeve. Really, 
the finest part of the sight is in the design 
and the construction of the knurled sleeve 
and the eccentric mounting of the stem in 
the joint. This redesigning of the internal 
portions of the sight which are hidden from 
view is appreciated by any one of a me- 
chanical turn of mind.” 


Close-Fitting Shells a Factor in Accuracy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—About a year ago 
I sent you some notes on rest shooting with 
the .22 high-power Savage, which were pub- 
lished in your August, 1914, number. Since 
that time I have had what seems to me a 





April 20, 1915, shot from rest, 100 vards; 
Savage shells, resized at neck only; reloaded 


cartridges; 4 3-16-inch group. In this group 
one shell cracked slightly, Did this produce 
high shot? Bull, 4 inches, 








rather peculiar experience which may in- 
terest some of your readers who use the 
rifle. 

As noted in my August article, the re 
loaded cartridges which I believed would 
shoot consistently into the nine ring of the 
Standard American target, were resized at 
the necks only. As they soon became too 
tight to work through the action, I obtained 
an Ideal resizing die and resized all my 
shells, full length. Unfortunately, I was 
unable to do any more rest shooting, but all 
through the summer and fall what off-hand 
shooting I did was erratic. I do not pose 
as an expert, and as the rifle had made 
such a good record from the rest, I con- 
cluded that “calling” shots had suddenly 
become a lost art with me. 

As I had done all my earlier shooting 
with Lightning powder, which is a pretty 
hot proposition, my barrel began to show 
signs of erosion just ahead of the chamber, 
and last winter the Savage people very 
kindly offered me a new one, as they were 
not satisfied with the endurance shown by 
the first. It was while testing this new 
barrel from a rest that the surprise came. 
It was simply impossible to get a ten-shot 
group at all, The shells were getting old 
and many broke just ahead of the solid 
part, but as there was no escape of gas to 
the rear I did not consider that this would 
affect the accuracy to any extent. My range 
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April 26, 1915, at 100 yards; reloaded cart- 





ridges; 2%.-inch group, Started with clean, 
oily barrel, Bull, 4 inches, 


was 100 yards at the Hinman 100-yard “cen- 
ter,’ which is 14x16 inches, and many 
shots were off the paper.. At first I attrib- 
uted this to split jackets, but soon saw that 
all shots kicked up dust behind the target, 
so I put up a large screen to see where they 
went. This screen (28x28 inches) caught 
all the shots and every bullet hole was per- 
fectly round and clean cut. Not a split 
jacket in the bunch! I had no marker and 
did not at first connect the broken shells 
with the shots off the small target, but soon 
found that if I had, say, three broken shells 
in a string I was pretty sure to have that 
number of these very wild shots, so I got 
a marker, and that settled it. However, all 
of these old resized shells shot badly 
enough, even when none of them broke or 
cracked, and as I wanted to see just what 
my barrel would do, I wrote the Savage 
people of my troubles and they sent me 
some of their latest product for a try-out. 
These cartridges shot as well as any fac- 
tory cartridges I have seen used in this 
rifle, but not up to the standard of its last 
year’s performance with hand-loaded am- 
munition. Then I took these new shells, 
ran them through my muzzle-sizing die 
only, and loaded them just as I did a year 
ago, except that I used 26% grains of Du 
Pont No. 20 powder instead of Lightning. 
No more wild shots, and really the best 
shooting I ever did under like conditions. 
Six groups of ten shots each were fired, 
with sighting shots between, as I was try- 
ing to get the rifle sighted to suit me. The 
largest group was 4.19 inches and the small- 
est 2.31 inches: average, 2.97 inches, center 
to center of outside shots. Only three of 
the sixty shots were out of the 4-inch black 
and these were all high sevens; one on 


account of a bad hold, I know. The last 
day I fired twenty-three shots—three sight- 
ers and two strings. The first sighter 
(from a clean, oily barrel) was a 12 o’clock 
7, on the line. The next was an 11 o’clock 
8, and the third a 10, with no change of 
sights. The two strings (twenty shots) 
were all 9s and 10s, ten of each, and only 
one shot cut the 9 ring, the others being 
all inside. Including the first shot from the 
clean barrel, the twenty-three made a 4-inch 
group. With hunting sights this is about 
as well as I can hold. 

Conclusions are not difficult. If you want 
the very best shooting from the “Imp” have 
your shells tight in the chamber and use 
them only a couple of times apiece. Once 
they begin to break you will have wild 
shots, even with tight ones. Just to make 
sure, I resized ten of these shells and tried 
them. One shot lit in the bull, two were 
off the target and seven made a scattering 
group up in the right-hand corner. By the 
way, about 99 per cent of the wild shots 
were high and to the right, 1 to 2 o’clock. 

Now, as to cause; I pass! My friend, Mr. 
R. V. R. Reynolds, who is an excellent shot 
and knows something of mechanics, sug- 
gests that the loose shells do not grip the 
sides of the chamber so quickly, give more 
back thrust and cause a different “flip.’” 
When shells break off or rupture this be- 
comes very irregular. I should worry! 

My idea now is to get new shells, fire 
them a time or two with reduced loads, for 
practice, and then load them up for busi- 
ness. Sounds like a lot of trouble, but if 
one is going to practice with reduced loads, 
anyhow, it is all right. As near as I can 
tell my resizing die turns out shells just 
about the size of the factory product and, 
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April 26, 1915, at 100 yards; 2 3-16-inch 
group (best); reloaded cartridges. Bull, 4 
inches, 
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when they do not rupture, they give nearly 
the same accuracy, the old shells being 
slightly more irregular. In reloading I seat 
the bullet so that it is fairly up against the 
lands, and believe that this is a very de- 
cided advantage. I wish that someone else 
would give some particulars about their ex- 
perience with this rifle in regard to accu- 
racy. The other day I met a gentleman 
who informed me that it would shoot “right 
in the same hole all the time,” but as he 
was rather vague as to the item of distance 
and went on to say that the bullet did not 
drop a bit, up to 350 yards, I did not con- 
sider his evidence as altogether conclusive. 

We have had quite a lot of “dope” regard- 
ing fit of bullets, gas escape, etc., and if 1 
had changed any of these things the result 
would not have surprised me, but I did 
nothing of the kind. The only change was 
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in the fit of the body of the shell, which 
could not effect gas escape at all. 

Of course, the factories are obliged to 
allow a little leeway on account of slight 
difference that must always exist in shells 
and chambers and also on account of the 
gentleman who boasts that he never cleans 
his rifle, but who would send up a howl to 
high heaven if a cartridge happened to 
stick. Nevertheless, I believe that some of 
our best cartridges could be made to fit a 
little closer without danger of trouble. 
Paste a big red label on the box, explaining 
the case, and stating why the chamber 
must be kept -clean, and I believe that the 
shooting public will take the hint. 

Is not this close-fitting shell a great fac- 
tor in the fine shooting of the special rifles 
we hear so much about? 

Montana. C. L. SMITH. 


From a British Soldier at the Front 


One of Outdoor Life’s contributors, re- 
siding in Canada, and a man who has given 
us much valuable matter on the subject of 
arms and ammunition, has been called from 
his home in Alberta to go to England to 
engage in the war. After indulging in some 
interesting descriptions of the incidents en 
route the writer concludes his letter as 
follows: 

“We have had to enlarge all the aper- 
tures in our sights to approximately .7164 
of an inch. The claim made for this is that 


quicker aim can be taken and with less eye- 
strain. Aim can be taken when it is quite 
dark, and more accurate. We also had to 
stake the two receiver screws, the two 
band screws and the two top sight base 
screws, this to prevent them from working 
out. We also had to strip and wash all the 
bolts in gasoline, this to take all the oil off 
of them. There is to be no oil used on any 
part of the rifle, but a little on the bore. 
They say if oil is on the bolt it will catch 
dust, grit, ete., and will clog the bolt, all 
of which is quite true.” 


Various Topics 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Why is it, I won- 
der, that all rifle makers are putting shot- 
gun butt-stocks on all of their latest rifles” 
I dislike them for several reasons: First 
and foremost, they spoil the looks of a rifle 
for me, and then the rifle doesn’t handle so 
well. When bringing the gun fitted with 
the rifle butt-plate to the shoulder, the hol- 
low butt slips over the arm in exactly the 
same place every time, thus bringing the 
sights in line with the target without effort; 
while the shotgun butt is likely to come in 
contact with the arm in different places, 
thus making it necessary to twist your neck 
around to see the sights. The rifle butt is 
also a great advantage in keeping the gun 
to the shoulder while working the lever, 
which is necessary for rapid shooting. Also 
when hunting in a rough country it is often 
necessary to use your rifle to help over a 
cangerous place (while this is not advisable 
it is sometimes necessary); here again the 
rifle butt is a great advantage. I cannot 
see that the shotgun butt softens the kick 
one bit. I have two .45-90 Winchesters, 
Medel 1886, one with rifle and the other 





one with shotgun stock, I have recently 
been shooting both of them, using high- 
velocity cartridges at a target, and I find 
that the one with shotgun butt hurts me the 
worst. 

I have talked with many hunters about 
the above subject and find that nearly all of 
them feel as I do and only buy shotgun 
stocks because there is no choice. I have 
made a butt-stock myself for my .35 auto- 
matic Remington with rifle butt and pistol 
grip, using an old 1886 Winchester butt- 
plate, checking both grip and _ butt-plate, 
which improves the handling of the gun 
about 100 per cent for me. I don’t under- 
stand why all butt-plates are not checked 
both rifle and shotgun—for it is a great im- 
provement. I think that the butt-plate put 
on the Model 1886 Winchester during the 
earlier years of this model the best ever 
used on a rifle with heavy recoil, and about 
all it needed was checking to be perfect. 

I can see no reason for what seems to be 
the general opinion that all automatic 
arms are unreliable. During several years 
spent in the Forest Service I carried a 
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Remington automatic rifle and a .38 Colt 
automatic pistol (military model), and 
while I always gave them as good care as 
possible (under the often trying conditions) 
they always gave the very best of satisfac- 
tion. The rifle never once failed to func- 
tion during hundreds of shots and the 
pistol just twice, this being caused by the 
heads of the shells being too thick. It was 
only necessary to pull back on the operating 
slide, when they were thrown out without 
trouble. 

It is my honest opinion that if this pistol 
is given as good care as a revolver requires 
that it is fully as dependable as any re- 
volver, and its accuracy is all anyone could 
ask. When you get so you can hold better 
than it will shoot you are sure some shot. 

As for the rifle, I am using my second one 
now, and if I were going to Africa one 
would surely be included in my list of guns. 
I would use it for everything which it is 
big enough for—and for some which it is 
not. If I were going to face a gorilla at 
short range I would prefer one to any rifle 
made, Used with Remington U, M. C. cart- 


Again the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the December, 
1914, number I noticed an article by E. S. 
Brook of Oregon on the .38-40, in which he 
related the different shots he made with it, 
and in return I will state a few shots I’ve 
made with mine: I killed four deer with it, 
taking but one shot each. The first at 
about 100 yards, standing shot; bullet hit 
just back of right shoulder, went clear 
through; no meat spoiled; deer went about 
ten yards. Second about seventy-five yards, 
deer jumping over log, bullet struck just 
under root of tail, passing up through back- 
bone, coming out at hips; no meat spoiled; 
deer fell in tracks. Third, about eighty 
yards, left side, standing shot; bullet went 
straight through kidneys; no meat spoiled; 
deer fell in tracks. Fourth deer, lying 
down: 100 yards; head only visible; blew 
top of head off. I also killed five moose 
with same gun, First, 3-year-old bull, sev- 
enty-five yards, three shots in shoulder; 
went about twenty yards and fell. Second, 
large bull, three shots in shoulder at eighty 
yards: also four shots in head at distance 
ranging from twenty yards to ten feet; 
went about twenty yards and fell. Third, 
large bull, sixty yards, one shot in left 
side, entering forward of left hip, ranging 
up through vitals; went about twenty 





ridges, I will stake my life on one of them 
operating any old time. This gun is a me- 
chanical wonder and deserves far wider use 
than it now enjoys. 

I believe that in hunting on foot a rifle 
should be carried loaded all of the time, 
since I believe a gun to be safer in the 
hands of a person in the habit of carrying it 
loaded than otherwise, for once you get the 
habit you always treat your gun as loaded. 
The other way you get careless, and it is 
always the gun that is not loaded that does 
the damage. If I hunt in company with 
another person I carry my gun loaded and 
request them to do likewise. I have become 
so accustomed to being careful that I sel- 
dom allow the muzzle of a gun in my hands 
to point towards anyone. I have so edu- 
cated myself along this line that I take 
this precaution unconsciously. 

One word more: When you have a badly 
rusted gun which you wish to clean, either 
inside or outside, try steel wool. This does 
the work better than any of the rust re- 
movers I ever saw and will not scratch or 
injure the arm in any way. C. V. DOEN. 

Oregon. 


38-40 Rifle 


yards, when second shot’ broke neck. 
Fourth, small bull, lying down, twenty-five 
yards, one shot, breaking neck: bull never 
got up. Fifth, 125 yards, six shots in neck; 
went about ten yards and fell. I also killed 
a 200-pound bear; distance, ten feet; one 
shot in head, as he poked his head out of 
den as I approached, 

My rifle is a ’92 model Winchester car- 
bine. I use Winchester high-velocity, soft- 
point ammunition. I have filed the sights 
fine enough to hit a teacup at 100 yards. 
I also made a new butt out of white birch, 
small and neat, about the size of an ordi- 
nary .22 rifle stock, and have made a butt- 
plate out of a piece of sole leather fastened 
on with two screws. With the old butt, 
which was clumsy and heavy on account of 
heavy iron butt-plate, rifle used to balance 
just forward of lever. With new light stock 
it balances under rear sight (with twelve 
cartridges in her), making gun about one 
pound lighter. I also use shot cartridges 
for small game. 

I wouldn’t trade this gun for any other 
caliber for a deer gun. I have used a lot 
of them and I find this little gun is just 
right when using Winchester high-velocity, 
soft-point ammunition. A. A. THOMAS. 

Minnesota. 

















FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 

















TRADE MARK REG. VS. PAT CFF 


You Can Still Get Bass 


One year of war. One year of strain, anxiety, plugging. Forget it, old pal. You can’t go 


through another year like that without "cracking", unless you take a week or two and get 


out from under the load. Throw off everything! Relieve the tension! Take a couple of 
*"BRISTOL" Steel Fishing Rods and go off with another congenial soul or two and fish. 


You can still get bass—it’s the finest season for them. Also, some salmon left. 


Look out or you will get to that point where you're so tired that you will not have enough 
gumption left to make yourself take a vacation and rest. Don't put this matter off so long 
that your mind keeps working in a circle all the time chewing over the same old troubles. 
Long concentration; even people's names all gone. That stage is dangerous to health and 


your job. Break away now. 


If you don’t know where to go, we'll tell you—and what tackle to take. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


*Winners of fifteen prizes for the largest bass in the Field & Stream National Fishing 
Contest for 1914, 


THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY 
88 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Do you think that a cartridge of .45 or .50 
cal., having a muzzle velocity of 3,000 ft. sec 
shooting a 350 or 450-gr. pointed bullet, 
would be better than a .40 cal. bullet at 
3,000 ft. sec. velocity? What would be the 
muzzle velocity of the .45 or :50 cal. bullet, 
and would it, owing to its larger bullet, not 
“bucking the wind” as well as the .40 cali- 
ber, lose so much of its energy and velocity 
that at 100 or 200 yds. the .40 cal. would 
be superior in striking energy and velocity? 

Henry Kreis, Uvalde, Tex. 

Answer.—There is no question but that a 
bullet such as you mention would be much 
more powerful than a lighter bullet of .40 
cal, at the same velocity. The difference in 
power being exactly in proportion to the 
weight of the bullet, provided you could 
stand up to the recoil. <A 350-gr. bullet at 
3,000 ft. sec. velocity gives a muzzle energy 
of 7,000 ft. lbs., while a 450-gr. bullet at that 
velocity would give an energy of 9,000 ft. 
lbs., and this regardless of caliber, as it is 
the actual bullet weight and velocity which 
count. Your .45 cal, or .50 cal. bullets would 
retain their velocity and “buck the wind” as 
well as the .40 cal. of proportionate weight, 
provided they had a similarly-shaped point. 
However, you are going into the domain of 
very high ballistics with these, higher than 
the average man wants to stand up behind in 
any gun of a weight which he could lift.— 
Editor. 


I expect to go to Montana, 
and Washington, 
game, and will 


South Dakota 
where I will see some large 
want to buy a suitable 
gun. I want a gun with lots of power 
and which will carry a long distance. 
Have read about the Krag that the govern- 
ment is selling so cheap. Can a person buy 
one of these Krags without belonging to a 
gun club?—L. C. Mitchell, Cleveland, O. 

Answer.—In order to purchase the Krag 
rifles it is necessary that you belong to a 
rifle club affiliated with the National Rifle 
Association. The Krag carbines, which the 
government is selling to rifle clubs, make 
a very fine hunting rifle and are very cheap, 
the total cost of the rifle, delivered, being 
under $5. By joining a rifle club you could 
also get the regular Springfield army rifle, 
now in use by the regular army, at about 
$15. This is a decidedly more powerful rifle 
than the Krag. Of course there is large room 
for choice among the different rifles manu- 
factured by the different arms companies ad- 
vertising in Outdoor Life, any one of which 
would give satisfaction.—Editor. 


In the June number of Outdoor Life, pp. 
572-573, I read “Mr. Theorizer’s” suggestion 
of a 100-gr. bullet for the .250-3,000 Savage 
rifle. Being a proud possessor of one of 
these new arms, I would like to hear from 
you as well as from readers what they think 
of this suggestion. I have not yet had the 
chance to try the rifle on big game, but 
have seen a piece of boiler-plate steel %-in. 
thick that was at the exhibit of the Savage 
Arms Co. at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition in San Francisco, which has nine 
or ten holes shot through it with a .250-3,000 
Savage with the 87-gr. bullet. The holes are 
pretty clean and round and speak well for 
the 87-gr. bullet. If “Mr. Theorizer’s” idea 
works, why did not the Savage people think 
of it? Or, did they think of it, but ignored 
a heavier bullet to get more velocity? We 
are living in a fast generation and we rifle 


cranks are thicker and crankier every day. 
But the worst crank is the speed bug, and 
riflemen are no exception; we will not be 
satisfied, and somebody will yet suggest a 
4,000 ft. sec. velocity cartridge. Yet the 
cannon-ball crank is not dead, and he voices 
his wishes also. Therefore “Mr. Theorizer’s” 
suggestion bears weight and is worthy of 
consideration, for it would give Mr. Speed- 
crank and Mr. Cannon-ball crank each his 
wish. But suppose this .250-3,000 gives us 
the surprise that the .22 H. P. did? Not 
many months back, Mr. Cannon-ball crank 
had the surprise of his life, for the .22 H. P 
made us stop, sit up and take notice. And 
now, with the improveme nts on bullet and 
greater velocity for the .250-3,000 with an 
87-gr. bullet instead of 70 grs. for the .22 
H. P., I am prepared for another surprise. 
I am not discouraging the suggestion of a 
heavier bullet, for my opinion is that, sup- 
posing said “Mr. Theorizer”’ has it right, it 
would be a great thing to have a two-weight 
bullet for this new Savage, as he suggests, 
one 87 grs. and one 100 grs.—L. J. B., Calif. 

Answer.—If you expect to use your rifle for 
punching boiler-plate, then the rifle which 
will best punch the boiler-plate is the best 
rifle. However, the punching of boiler-plate 
is a test of velocity rather than power, and 
the bullet at a slightly lower velocity which 
would not punch the boiler-plate might be 
far more efficient for hunting or target use 
than one which punches the _ boiler-plate 
more cleanly. A .22 cal. will punch just as 
much boiler-plate as will a .50 cal. of far 
greater power. This is solely the measure 
of velocity. The Savage Arms Co. turned 
down the heavier bullet with a view to get- 
ting the higher velocity permitted with the 
light bullet. It was urged upon them very 
strongly, by Mr. Newton, who designed the 
shell, that a 100-gr. bullet at slightly less 
velocity was the proper combination, but they 
disagreed with him. We have not tested the 
matter out, but are of the impression that 
the rifling of the .250 Savage will not han- 
dle a 100-gr. bullet, although it could easily 
be made to do so.—Editor. 


Will some reader of Outdoor Life please 
let me know what they think of the .22 
Winchester automatic? Do you think it is 
heavy enough for turkey, using the holiow- 
point bullet. at 100 yds.? I own one of these 
guns and I find it to be a powerful little 
arm and have made fairly good scores at 180 
steps. Have killed grouse at 150 steps and 
jackrabbits at 120. Have never shot at turk- 
ke ‘ys, so would like someone’s opinion. Could 
I put an adjustable sight on to increase the 
range?—F. B. Pinnell, Mo. 


Answer.—While the .22 Winchester auto- 
matic is accurate and powerful, it might not 
be the best gun to kill turkeys at 100 yds. 
or over, as the turkey has a very thick coat- 
ing of fathers. We would prefer to use a 
more powerful weapon. By attaching an ad- 
justable sight you can set it for longer 
ranges.—Editor. 


I have one of the new Savage .250-3,060 
rifles and must say I am very much pleased 
with it so far. What is troubling me is this 
breech pressure business. The pressure of the 
.250 is given as 50,000 lbs. Now, in the same 
issue I find where the old Krag or some 
other “big”, gun will stand only 40,000 Ibs., 
and not to get near 44,000, or your name is 
Lusitania—or something else. What is the 
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GAIN THE FOX reputation as “The Finest Gun in the World” has been justified, the 
Fox gun having just been awarded the Panama-Pacific Exposition Gold Medal for 
double barrel shot guns. 


This splendid tribute does not make the Fox gun any better; it is only because it is so much 
better that such a tribute is possible. 


This award does not make the Fox any safer investment for the prospective buyer, for it 
has always been guaranterd for life anyway, but this important, international, conclusive 
endorsement dues make the Fox guarantee even more significant. 


Every owner can feel additional pride in Fis Fox, and every one about to buy a gun can 
consider the Fox with unqualified confidence. 

Feel its perfect balance! Cuddle the imported Circassian 
Draw a bead on a target! 


Throw a Fox to your shoulder! 
walnut stock against your cheek! 


Admire the rich engraving—equal to the best of foreign work. 
Then break her open. 


Inside you find the simplest lock mechanism ever put on a gun—and the quickest, tco, bar none. 


(A particularly short water table makes this a simple, easy cperaticr 


The Fox one-piece direct striking hammer works as quick as thought. 
The coil mainspring is guaranteed for ive. 
The patented Rotary Bolt is guaranteed never to shoot loose. 


A Fox grade to every taste. 


FROM $25 to $1000 


All the same Fox quality with the same Fox guarantee. 


See the Fox at your dealers, or write us direct for complete catalog, and any special infor- 
mation or assistance you desire. Write us today. 


A. H. Fox Gun Company, 


4654 No. 18th St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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pressure of the new Springfield and a few 
of the others? I always thought the Savage 
action plenty strong but from the looks it 
must be about the strongest, outside the 
Ross of Xman fame. I wish you would put 
a bug into Lieut. Townsend Whelen’s ear and 
get him to enlighten us a little on the sub- 
ject. Speaking of hard-shooting guns, this 
little Savage is right there. I have not 
had a chance to try it on anything big, but 
you ought to see it throw prairie dogs about 
three feet into the air and simply smear 
them over the landscape. It is very accurate 
and I am getting onto it now so that a rab- 
bit’s head isn’t safe if I can see it good.— 
Allyn H, Tedmon, Basin, Wyo. 

Answer.—The standard pressure for the 
Krag rifle was about 40,000 lbs. It is not as 
strongly constructed as some other rifles as 
it has but one locking lug in front, but we 
would not hesitate to use it at 50,000 Ibs. 
pressure. The pressure of the new Spring- 
field runs from 50,000 to 52,000 lbs., depend- 
ing upon the ammunition used, and this is 
the pressure of most modern high-velocity 
arms. The Ross develops about 54,000, the 
Newton series 50,000 to 52,000, the Mauser 
and Mannlicher series about 50,000. Your 
Savage is in no danger of bursting with 50,- 
000 Ibs. breech pressure.—Editor. 


Will you kindly explain or state the dif- 
ference between an ordinary smokeless pri- 
mer and one called non-mercuric—such as 
one would use with Savage .303 or Reming- 
ton-U. M. C. shells?—A. M. Schnetzler, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Answer.—The ordinary smokeless primer 

a basis of the explosive mixture ful- 
minate of mercury. The non-mercuric pri- 
mers contain no mercury whatsoever. The 
non-mercuric primers were developed be- 
cause of the fact that the mercury in the 
ordinary type of primer attacked the zinc, 
which is one of the constituent parts of 
which the cartridge case is composed, and 
caused the case to rot, as it were, and made 
it brittle, thus injuring to a great extent its 
usefulness for reloading. The non-mercuric 
primers do not have this adverse effect upon 
the brass of the cartridge case and the cases 
consequently last much longer.—Editor. 


I would like to ask if you could give me 
the address of any dealer selling the .577 
and .600 Cordite cartridges or where I can 
obtain one of each, and what is the price? 
How do these cartridges compare in killing 
power with the .40 Newton Express cart- 
ridges?—Henry Kreis, Uvalde, Tex. 

Answer.—We know of no one carrying this 
type of rifles in stock in this country. Aber- 
crombie & Fitch of New York City or Wm. 
Read & Sons of Boston, Mass., could import 
them for you, as they deal largely in import- 
ed English guns. The German factories also 
build them, but they are at present “other- 
wise engaged.” The price varies according to 
the grade of the rifle, running from $200 to 


elength (20-in. barrel 


$500 each. The accompanying table gives the 
ballistics. of the cartridges. The question of 
the killing power of the very high velocity 
arms upon the game for which such rifles are 
adapted has not been very thoroughly tried 
out as yet. The .22 Savage H. P. demon- 
strated that killing power was not always 
measured by actual striking energy, but that 
the shock of the very high velocity cart- 
ridges had at times a very important bear- 
ing upon the results obtained. The effect of 
the .40 Newton on thick-skinned game would 
be a very interesting subject for observation, 
and particularly interesting would be the 
problem of the behavior of the bullets of dif- 
ferent types.—Editor. 


-40 New- .500-570 .600-900 
ton H. P. Cordite Cordite 
C-.374 C-.378 C-.40 


Muzzle Velocity, ft. sec. 3042 2150 19506 
Energy, ft. lbs. 6180 5844 7592 


100 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec. 2784 1940 1766 
Energy, ft. lbs. 5220 4579 6227 
Trajectory, ft. . .042 . 086 -102 
Time fit., sec. 103 147 -160 


300 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec. 1567 1438 
Energy, ft. lbs. 3135 4140 
Trajectory, ft. . - 968 1.16 
Time fit., sec. .. 492 -538 


My partner owns a .303 '99 model Savage 
rifle that has been cut down to carbine 
I have a .30-30 Savage 
°99 regular carbine. Now, I would like very 
much to know which is the better gun. The 
condition of the guns is about the same. Will 
the .303 be as good cut down as it is a rifle? 
And can you please send a complete table of 
ballistics of the .303 and .30-30 Savage? Is 
the .803 more powerful than a .30-30? How 
does the energy, trajectory, velocity and 
range of these two compare? Is the rifling 
of a carbine the same as a rifle?—J. M. Rags- 
dale, Jr., Denver, Colo, 

Answer.—The .303 is the better gun be- 
cause it uses the better cartridge. This can 
be seen at a glance from the accompanying 
table. The original barrel length is imma- 
terial provided a good job of cutting off was 
done. The boring and rifling is the same re- 
gardless of barrel length.—Editor. 

-30-30-170 .303 Savage 
Range, Bullet. C-.272 195-gr. 


Range. Bullet. 


2008 
1522 


Muzzle Velocity, ft. sec. 
Energy, ft. lbs. 
100 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec. ... 1735 
mneregy, ft. ibs. .... Tse 
"STMOeCLOry, Lh aise saan 
Time fit., sec. .161 
200 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec. 
Energy, ft. lbs. 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time fit., sec. 
300 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec. 
Energy, ft. lbs. 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time fit., sec. 
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This 
Stuffed 


Is the work of Wm. Kohli, Biuff- 
ton, Ohio. It is the First animal 
that he ever tried to mount. 
Many Professionals Cannot Do As 

Well. Here is the secret 
of his success. He learned 
the easiest and best meth- 
ods in the world from our School 
and did a fine job of mounting the 
first time he tried it. We have 
thirty thousand students, all doing 
equally well. 


We Can 
P Teach 
: You to 


Mount Birds: —Animals—Fishes 


and Game Heads,—to tan skins make rugs and robes, etc., By Mail in Your Home. We teach you so that you can do 
the work right and do it quickly. We teach you the Standard Methods, the same that Mr. Kohli learned from 
us, by mail, and used in mounting this fine bear. 


Eve Sportsman every hunter, trapper, angler or nature lover should be able to preserve his own 
ry 9 fine trophies. Nothing is finer for the home, den or office. Anyone can learn the 
art bey he and quickly by = Standard Methods. Wc Guarantee success or refund tu . Our fine FREE 
Book F ly Explai lains Our School and How to Learn the great art of Taxidermy. Send the Coupon 
Today fortes FREE BOOK, 

BIG PROFI You can easily earn From $20 to $40 a Month from your Spare Time by 














mounting for others or selling your mounted specimens. Ifyou wish to enter taxi- 
dermy asa business, you can make from $2000 to $ ) per year. Investigate this 
New Uncrowded Field. Thousands are making fine profits from taxidermy as aside line, or going into the 
business for a life's work. Taxidermists are few, and the Demand Is Great, Read what a few students say: 


“‘Within the past two months I have turned out more than §500 worth of work. My specimens took first 
Cen at the state fair. That is what your school has done for me,’’—A. S. Harmer, North Yakama, Wash, 


“I have just sold a collection of specimens for $216, which makes in all $700 I have earned from_my taxi- 


dermy work, and it is all due to your excellent course of lessons.’’—J. T. Stanton, Klammath, Ore. 
“Since taking your course last year I have made over $675 by selling | my specimens, and doing work for 
others. Your lessons are fine, and every sportsman should join the school.'*--H. C. Hammond, Syracuse, N,Y. 


Remember that we taught these men Vanidormy by Mall. We can teach you equally well, you will 
be delighted with the work. ir school teaches taxidermy only, and we have been in the 


business for many years." Our specimens took FIRST GRAND PRIZE and 9 Gold Medals‘at the exposition. J. W. ELwoop, 


Great Taxidermy Book FREE >>> Ficw ‘sco taecmns 











* 
We have prepared a splendid book on taxidermy. It tells all about the art, o 64C Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. ° 
explains how we can teach you the peuee ss, rightin your own home during a Please send me free and without any obligations, your @ 
yourspare time. This book is NOW FRE E. Sendthe COUPON TODAY @ FREE BOOK, “‘How to Learn Taxidermy,” also copy ® 
and ro this valuable book, and a FREE COPY of THE TAXIDERMY = 0 Taxidermy Magazine and full particulars of your system. & 
MAGA ZINE, also sample diploma and hundreds of letters from delighted « s 
students. - e 
N. 

BE SURE AND GET THIS BOOK. Send the coupon TODAY: 5 : 
t now, before you forget it. You are sure to be interested. S a 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 5 “*"™* H 
64C Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebraska. ,~ | 
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AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS 


RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE 


CONDUCTED BY 

















THE INDIAN TOURNAMENT AND 


POW-WOwW, 


During the month of June an event in 
trapshooting occurred which is looked fvur- 
ward to each year as one of the most inter- 
esting and enjoyable events of the whole sea- 
son, if not the largest numerically. This is the 
Indian Shoot, held at Cedar Point, on Lake 
Erie, near Sandusky, Ohio, June 29 and 
30 and July 1 and 2. The braves on the 
roster of this organization are among the 
best and most prominent trapshooters in both 
the professional and the amateur class in 
America, Four ladies participated in the 
regular events. Mrs. L. C. Vogel, one of 
the best wing and trap shoots that ever 
pulled a trigger, Mrs. B. Remy and Mrs. F. 
Remy of Indianapolis, who are doing some 
fine work, and Miss Alice Kosht of Norwalk, 
Ohio, who for several years has been recog- 
nized as one of our most consistent lady 
shooters. On the first day of July at their 
annual council meeting, a tribute was paid to 
two of the tribe of Indians who have passed 
to the great beyond. They were the late 
D. A. Edwards of Union City, Tenn., whose 
tribal name was Chief Tennessee, and Ches- 
ter Hollingsworth of Cedar’ Rapids, Ia. 
whose Indian cognomen was Chief One 
Score. On practice day Charles A. Young, 
Chief Sparrow, of Sandusky, won high score 
with 145x150, breaking his fifteen targets 
straight in six events. J. R. Taylor, Chief 
Buckeye, of Columbus, and C. T. Stevens, 
Chief Muskingum, of Zanesville, followed 
closely with 143 each. With the ladies, Mrs. 
Vogel broke 116x150, Mrs. B. P. Remy 108x 
150, and Mrs, F. Remy 92x150. Woolfolk 
Henderson was high gun the first day, break- 
ing 173x175, with one less for C. A. Young, 
who broke 172. Mrs. Vogel had 162 to her 
credit, Miss Kosht 154, Mrs. F. Remy 133 
and Mrs. B. P. Remy 126. In the special 
event of 25 targets which followed J. R. 
Taylor, C. D. Coburn, F. S. Wright, W. Hen- 
derson, Art Killam, J. S. Young, J. W. Tay- 
lor, F. B. Lofiand, W. B. Darton and William 
Ridley each ate up alive their allotted twen- 
ty-five targets. The second day S, A. Hunt- 
ley led with 173x175, the next score being 
170, made by F. S. Wright. In the special 
event at 100 targets, William Ridley and W. 
L. Pease each landed their century. At the 
special event of 25 targets, straight runs 
were made by Rader, Huntley, Knuessl, 
Cumberland, Taylor, Donnelly and Culbert- 
son. On the third day C. A, Young again 
led as on practice day with 148x150. Scores 
of 147 being made by Huntley, Henderson 
and Smith. At the first special event at 25 
targets which followed, Jones, Coburn and 
Smith each broke 25; and in the second spe- 
cial straight scores were made by Parker, 
Crothers, Coburn, Wright, Huntley, Hender- 
son, Painter, Noel, Young and Cumberland. 
Some shooting! On the fourth and last day 
O. Il. Brailey won the Mallory cup handi- 
cap, breaking 48x50 from 16 yards, tied by 
Art Killam from 23 yards, breaking 48x50. 
Mr. Brailey took the cup and Mr. Killam the 
gold fob. In the Indian handicap C. E. 
Winslow, J. H. Noel and J. R. Taylor each 
broke 96x100 and in the Indian champion- 
ship Wm. Ridley broke his 100 straight, with 
S. A. Huntley a close second with 99. In 
the special event for amateur Indians C. D. 
Coburn broke 99x100 and G. E. Painter 96x 
100. High amateur average for the three 
days was made by S. H. Huntley with the 


good score of 491x500. High professional, 
Cc. A. Young, 486x500. Mrs. Vogel 435x500; 
Mrs. F. Remy, 358x500; Mrs. B. P. Remy, 297x 
325; Miss Kosht, 154x175. Many and hand- 
some were the trophies won at the Indian 
shoot, and the sixteenth annual Indian Tour- 
nament and Pow-Wow will be handed down 
in lore and legend as a record-breaker. 





THE HAND TRAP. 


One of the biggest helps in modern trap- 
shooting is really a very small article, oc- 
cupying, when folded, or taken down, a 
space in your suit case. This is the hand 
trap, which, though used first several years 
ago in an indifferent manner, has the past 
year or so taken a new grip on the trap- 
shooting element and is giving them a run 
for their money. The hand trap has the 
advantage of being small and light and can 
be carried by anyone on their outing where- 
ever they go. With a friend to manipulate 
the trap clay birds can be thrown from the 
auto or motorboat. It can be carried to the 
field or woods for practice, as it can be ad- 
justed to imitate the flight of anything with 
feathers. By its force the hand trap clay 
discs can “scoop” and zigzag in the ale like 
snipe. They can whizz through the brush 
like quail or soar like a dove. Mr. Jack 
Fanning of New York, the great bandmaster 
John P. Sousa and many others of the high- 
est averages owe their skill in a_ great 
measure to practice with the hand trap. The 
trap may be fastened to a wooden base and 
the trigger sprung with a length of small 
rope. In short, for a new club in a small 
place where there are few members, a hand 
trap would be just the machine you want 
for a starter, 


“JIM HEAD DAY.” 


One of those good-fellowship and frater- 
nal gatherings where brotherly love was 
a dominant feature was staged at Peru, 
Ind., in honor of the twentieth anniversary 





A new picture of “Uncle Jim” Head 
of Moberly, Mo. 


and reunion of the Indiana State League of 
Trapshooters, The feature of this grand 
gathering was “Jim Head” day, the shots 
for this classic event being fired July 14. 
The affair was an undisputed success s0- 
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Yd 
A veteran 
hunter says : 
**T have de- 


ended upon my 
EVEREADY many a 
time, to read my compass 
and to light my way to 
camp, When overtaken by 
night. I wouldn’t 
think of going into 
the woods with- 

out it.’’ 


Flashlights 


are always dependable everywhere, under all con- 
ditions and should be included in every hunter's out- 
fit. They give powerful, clear, steady light that’s 
unaffected by the wind and rain—that can’t possibly 
blow out, blow up or set fires. 


They are complete electric lights without 
wires, each with its own power - plant 
a long-lasting EVEREADY Tungsten 
Battery, enclosed in the case. No 
chimney to get broken, no matches 
or oil to bother with, no care what- 
ever. Staunchly made and as beauti- 
fully finished as a good gun. Compact 
pa convenient—can easily be carried 
in the pocket or belt when not in use. 
No. 2604, illustrated, is a favorite 
with hunters. It’s a beautifully 
finished fibre case, 124x514" in 
size, and sells complete at $1.20 
in the U. S. and for $1.35 in Can. 


Go into your nearest sporting goods, 
auto supply, hardware or drug store 
and see the many convenient shapes 
and sizes inthe EVEREADY line. Be 
sure yougetthe original EVEREADY 
with Tungsten Battery and Mazda 
Lamp — made and guaranteed by 
the“‘Largest Manufacturers of Flash- 
lights in the World.” 


No. 2604 Our interesting booklet No. 60, telling all } 


about flashlights, sent postpaid on request. 
American Ever Ready Works 


of National Carbon Co. 
Long Island City New York 








Try Tests 
These with 


: BLACK SHELLS 








Smokeless and Black Powders 


Write your name and address, and the 
name and address of your ammunition 
dealer along the margin of this advertise- 
ment and send it to us. We will arrange 
to supply you with three Black Shells and 
instructions for making three practical 
Shell Tests. 

Test the Primer. Prove that the strong, 
voluminous primer and double-size flash 
passage of The Black Shells give quicker 
action. 

Test Penetration and Velocity. Penetra- 
tion is range and killing power. Velocity 
is speed. The more velocity the less “lead” 
you need in aiming. 

Test the Waterproofing. The Black Shells 
are waterproof. Wet weather, dropping 
shells in a leaky boat bottom or exposing 
them to rain, won’t affect their firing or 
the smoothness with which they work and 
eject in pump or automatic. 


Send for the Shells and Test Book 


These tests prove the quality that 
has made the expression “I want 
some more of The Black Shells” a 
common phrase in the land of sport. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2253 Trinity Bldg. New York City 
NATIONAL LEAD CoMPANY, General Selling Agents 
Also JoHN T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia ; 
UNITED LEAD Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 
LEAD Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacfic Coast 
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cially, many brilliant speeches and ad- 
dresses were made and the presence of a 
full squad of ladies who participated inthe 
shootings demonstrates, as has been dem- 
onstrated many times the past year, which 
way the wind blows where women and trap 
shooting are concerned. C. H. Peck and F. 
A. Groper led off among the amateurs each 
with 290x300, and “Uncle Jim’ Head—a pro- 
fessional—with the same score. 

The ladies forming the squad were 
B. P. Remy, score 251x300; Mrs. Frank 
temy, 217x300; Mrs. H. H. Crites, 76x150; 
Mrs. E, Apperson, 59x150, and Mrs. O. H. 
Burns, 44x150. Mrs. Criles, Mrs. Apperson 
and Mrs. Burns have had but little previ- 
ous experience. 


Mrs. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE TOURNAMENT, 

At the fifth annual state tournament held 
at Vicksburg, Miss., on July 6 and 7, was 
one of the biggest shooting meets from the 
viewpoint of pleasure and attendance held 
in the South in several years. Many hand- 
some and costly trophies featured in this 
shoot, the Interstate Association’s’§ state 
championship for amateurs being won by G 
M. L. Keys with the score of 95x100. Mr. 
Keys dropping one target out of each eveni. 
4 I, Wade was high professional for the 
two days with a score of 483x500, and J. A. 
Blunt high amateur with 477. Mrs. J. i. 
Doggett of Clarksdale and Mrs. Austin par- 
ticipated with good scores to their credits, 
breaking 204x260 and i15x200 respectively 
It will be remembered that at the Fred Gil- 
bert shoot held at Clarksdale in March, 
Mrs. Doggett tied for the cup with 93x100, 
but had the misfortune to lose in the shoot- 
off to Mr. J. H. Hooks. 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE SHOOT. 


At the North Dakota state tournament, 
held at Dickinson, June 28, 29 and 30, Rush 
Razee was high professional with 288x300. 
J. W. Sturgeon won the state championship 
in a shoot-off with F. Ray, first tying with 
48x50 and then shooting five strings of 25 
each, finally winning by one target. The 
Hanna cup was won by E. G. Lemke with 
95x100 and the McCutcheon trophy was 
carried off by P. Petersen, 47x50. 


MIXING BASEBALL AND TRAPSHOOTING. 


It seems but a natural sequence that 
thorough sportsmen place at the head of the 
great category of outdoor sports and recre- 
ation the two that most claim the attention 
of the masses and which are national games 
from the viewpoint of interest displayed and 
consequent attendance of the multutudes 
wherever these games are in progress. 
refer, of course, to baseball and trapshoot- 
ing. It but naturally follows then that many 
who are devotees of the one are likewise 
staunch advocates of the other, the differ- 
ence being that while the crowd can wit- 
ness ball playing, but a limited and picked 
few can take part in the game, while in 
trapshooting all are eligible. There are two 
gentlemen, however, of national fame, who, 
after becoming experts on the diamond, have 
qualified in the same class at the traps. 
Lester German of Maryland, whose official 
average for the year 1914 was .9592%, was 
some fifteen years ago one of the star pitch- 
ers in the country, playing with the famous 
giants. Another ball player whose name 
is a household word is Chief Bender, who 
says that although trapshooting alone will 
not make a pitcher, that “the quick calcu- 
lation of the angle of flight of the target, 
its elevation and the effect of wind in de- 
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“BIG CHIEF BENDER” 
“crumples the clays’ with the 
vim that he “passes the pill.” 


Who same 


flecting not only the target, but also the 
charge of shot, are not without value tothe 
moundsman.” And Mr. Bender further states 
that the splendid physical condition in which 
he found himself at the beginning of his 
training for the ball season was in a great 
measure due to his winter spent at the 
traps. 





PACIFIC COAST HANDICAP IN TABLOID. 


Reports from the Golden State of the Pa- 
cific Coast Handicap show us the following 
winners: The big handicap itself—the Pa- 
cific Coast—was won by Heinie Pfirrman of 
Los Angeles, second and third honors going 
to Foster Couts and Andy Ervast, respect- 
ively, both of San Diego. In the prelimi- 
nary handicap Charles Julian of San Diego 
pulled down high honors, followed by H. G. 
Warren of Tonopah, Nev., and Milton Bar- 
ber, San Diego. High amateur average was 
won by Foster Couts with 339x350. High 
professional by Les Reid, Seattle, 343x350, 
with the popular and well known Charlcs 
Spencer of St. Louis second with 342x350. 
High at doubles was Foster Couts—again— 
48x50, and T. Prior of Frisco, 47x50. A glance 
at the above condensed report would cause 
one to wonder to himself what they drink 
at San Diego to make the targets appear 
supernaturally large. At any event it seems 
as if the bunch from this city got in at the 
first table. Conspicuous among the shooters 
were Mrs. A. G. Wilkes, whose average was 
280x350, and Mrs. Ada Schilling, the small- 
est woman trapshooter in America, who 
broke 403x450 of her Pacific Coast Handicap 
targets. One lone woman has had the cov- 
eted honor of winning this ‘‘Sunset Classic,” 
Mrs. Ad. Topperwein in 1910 winning high 
average over a large field of the best shots 
of the coast. On the first day she broke 
195x200, including 20 doubles, and the final 
day finished her score with 100 straight. 





“BEGINNERS’ DAY.” 


In order to further promote trapshooting 
and extend it to the communities now with- 
out clubs, a movement is in progress to in- 
stitute “Beginners’ Day” shoots. These shoots 
are intended to be held in connection with 
the regular club meetings and prizes are to 
be offered to the new shooters. There will be 
special prizes to women contestants on “Be- 
ginners’ Day” and it is thought that this 
new departure will materially increase the 
attendance at the clubs and be the means 
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Pictures taken and finished in 
two minutes. No dark room re- 
quired; no printing necessary. 

Camera and complete outfit with 
instructions so that even a child of 
6 years can take good pictures of 
landscapes, buildings, friends, ete. 

Positively no knowledge of photog- 
raphy required. Mioney promptly re- 
funded if not as represented. 


An Ideal Gift for Children. 


Another carload of these fine out- 
fits practically given away. 


Why Pay $5 or $1 When You 
Can Get This Outfit for 25c.? 


Complete camera and outfit ready 
tor use shipped prepaid by parcel 
post for only 25c stamps or silver. 


National Camera Mfg, Co. 
143 W. 40th St., Dep't 161 New York 


Do Business by Mail 


Start with accurate lists of names we furnish— 
build solidly. Choose from the following or any 
others desired. 

Apron Mfrs, Wealthy Men 

eese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. 

Shoe Retailers Doctors 

Tin Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 

Druggists Railroad Employees 

Auto Owners Contractors 

Oar eomplete book of mailing statistics 
on 7000 classes of prospective customers free. 


Cox yt ereyel ite 
Mailing 
Rasts St. 














In Loaded Shells 
of practically ali makes 
you can get Infallible. 
Ask for it the next 
time you buy shells. 
If you are interested 
in trapshooting write 
for our booklet called 
‘*Trapshooting.’’ Itis 
worth reading. 


ADDRESS: 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


HERCULES ch POWDER. CO. 











A DENVER MAN STUMBLED 


onto an entirely new process by which common iron is converted into a 
product equal to high grade steel. (Patent number 1,096,006) It is 
‘ommercially feasable, ischeaper than the Bessemer process and the pro 
duct is better than Bessemer steel. An opportunity is offered now which 
will make a new set of Carnegies, Schwabs, and Coreys. You can't fore- 
tell how much more a dollar invested now in this stock, will be worth 2 
or 3 years hence. Write for free descriptive literature today 


LAMON STEEL CORPORATION 
705 CONTINENTAL BLDG., DENVER, COLo. 





Dollar Silk Wonder 


is the name of the most remark- 
able silk hose for women that care- 
ful planning has yet been able to 
devise. The co-operation of one 
of the best mills in the country se- 
cured for us women’s silk hose that 
really give splendid satisfactory 
service. 


Made of strong, even, pure silk 
yarn, with fine lisle garter hems and 
toes, soles and heels for durability 
and comfort, (silk footed stockings 
are not hygienically correct.) The 
illustration is an exact reproduction. 
Ready for immediate delivery in black, 
tan, whiteand seventy beautiful shades 
—any gown can be matched—just send 


small sample of material you wished 
matched. 


Tell us the colors and sizes and order 
us to send your wife or daughter six 
pairs of these dollar silk Wonder hose, 
assorted as you wish as to colors and 
sizes. Money back if they are not 
satisfactory. 


PRICE, $1.00 per pair 


Sent by Insured Parcel Post, Prepaid 
5. A. 


anywhere in the U. S. 


The A. T. Lewis & Son Dry Goods Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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of enlisting more recruits in the great army 
of trapshooters, both men and women. 


NOTES AND BULLETIN ADVICE. 


The Westy Hogans are preparing for their 
annual tournament to be held at Atlantic 
City September 14 to 18. The programs for 
this tournament were out August 1. Bernard 
Elsesser, of York, Pa., is secretary of this 
popular organization. 

The tournament scheduled for Chatsworth, 
Ill. for June 19, was postponed to Septem- 
ber 8. 

The tournament of the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Rod and Gun Club was changed from 
August 6 and 7 to August 28. 

The Cumberland Gun Club’s tournament, 
scheduled for Cumberland, Md., changed 
from August 12 to August 25. 


BRIEF NOTES OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


W. L. Hofner of Hickory, N. C., has just 
won the North Carolina state championship 
with a score of 98x100, 

At the weekly shoot of the Indianapolis 
Gun Club on July 5 the unusual feature of 
the shoot was a tie between husband and 
wife—Mr. and Mrs. B. P. Remy—for the 
Parry trophy; Mrs. Remy winning with 45x 
50. 

Mrs. Belknap, several years ago one of 
the most prominent women shots in New 
York, broke 24x30 on June 5 at a merchan- 
dise shoot held in Wyoming in that state. 
She made the long run, breaking 15 targets 
straight. 

Mrs. R. R. Barber, wife of the well known 
and popular trapshooter of Minneapolis, gave 
a remarkable exhibition of shooting before 
the Fort Snelling traps recently, scoring 96x 
100. This is the best shooting ever done 
by a woman at the Fort Snelling traps. 

At the first ‘electric light’ shoot held in 
Kansas City by the Social Target Club, Mrs. 
D. B. Foster won a loving cup as second high 
gun, aided by her handicap, Mrs. Foster, be- 
sides being a great trapshooting fan, is an 
enthusiastic hunter and advocate of all out- 
door sports. 

The Nemours Gun Club of Wilmington has 
challenged the squad of ladies shooting at 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, to a_ telegraphic 
match, and as Chicago has some crack shots 
among the contingent of women shooters, the 
results of the challenge, if accepted, are 
looked forward to with interest. 

Mrs. O. L. Garl, the invincible little shooter 
of Dixie Land, is making an extended visit 
in “Old Kentuck,” her girlhood home, Al- 
though she will be away from the traps, Mrs. 
Garl took her revolver for practice and also 
will get in some good old-fashioned horsc- 


back riding, as, being Kentucky-bred, she is 
necessarily an ardent and expert horsewom- 
an as well as being an expert with fire- 
arms. 

The editor’s heart was made glad this 
week by a very interesting letter from Mrs. 
Adolph Topperwein. Mr. and Mrs. “Topp” 
were then at Wenatchee, Wash., and spoke 
in glowing terms of the beauty of the coun- 
try with its wonderful climate and fruits. 
The Topperweins are on their way to San 
Francisco, where they will give exhibitions 
at the Fair and other points along the coast, 
and will remain there until holidays. This 
is the first year Mrs. Topperwein has missed 
shooting at the Grand American since she 
has been in the ranks of the professionals. 

“Hunters and trapshooters will have to 
content themselves this fall with black pow- 
der,” runs an article appearing in a recent 
issue of one local Kansas daily. The manu- 
facturers, it is said, will quote no prices on 
smokeless powder or guarantee any deliv- 
eries at any price after September 1. In fact 
some of the firms quit quoting smokeless 
powder July 1. Verily the war in Europe is 
making itself felt in more ways than one in 
our country, and the necessity of a trap- 
shooter having to go back to black powder 
for a time will not be relished by the ma- 
jority of them. Here’s hoping for peace 
“over there.” 

The modern short story of fiction is con- 
structed always with some modern passing 
fad or established custom as a central point 
on which the story revolves. Thus when mo- 
toring became a necessity instead of a lux- 
ury fiction writers grasped his opportunity 
and the “clutch” and “carburetor” and other 
mechanical terms pushed the “ribbons” and 
“whip” into the background. The aeroplane 
likewise followed ballooning and golf, and 
tennis superseded croquet. But now golf and 
tennis can go,for Mary Roberts Reinhart in 
one of her latest and best stories says: “The 
men were all out trapshooting!” Will not the 
Ladies’ Nemours Club vote Mrs. Reinhart in 
as an honorary member? 

Advice comes to us from the old Nutmeg 
State that their fifth registered tournament 
held at Danbury July 17, was a hotly-con- 
tested affair and a success from the first shot 
to the pick-ups. C. W. Van Stone carried 
away a goodly share of the bacon, tying 
with KE. M. Daniels, professional, with a 
score of 146x150. Mr. Van Stone also headed 
off in the special distance handicap, break- 
ing 25 straight from 21 yards. He must 
have turkeys’ eyes. Miss Laura Boles of 
Greenwich and Miss Jessie Thorpe of Dan- 
bury came up with scores of 124 and 112 
respectively, each winning nice’ trophies. 
Miss Thorpe is probably the youngest wom- 
an trapshooter in America, and one of the 
best. 
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CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 


"A Good Hunting Trip" 


"Yes Sirl—a good bag of game every day and 
a good sleep every night!" 

The sleeping is important to the perfect enjoy- 
ment and you can insure it, by taking with 
you a soft 


‘PERFECTION’ PNEUMATIC 
Mattress with Sleeping Bag Big Woods? 


Mattress and Sleeping Bag roll to a small, After Big Game you'll need the right outfit— 
light somam. easily carried, and the mattress is and that’s our business. Let Abercrombie 
quickly inflated for use. It conforms to your frame —out of the knowledge gained from 23 years’ 


and takes up all unevenness of the ground. experience—help you pick out what to take 














Ready to 
Bury Yourself 
in the 

























Absolutely impervious to water and perfectly and what not to take. 
sanitary—no place for dirt or vermin to lodge. | TENTS, COOKING KITS, SLEEPING 
Comfortable in wet, dry, cold or hot countries. BAGS. SUNS.CLOTHING SHOES—strong 
i ° . 6 enough for every emergency yet as compact 
\ Lasts indefinitely. and light an equipment as can be made. 
Used by the Federal Government, Steamship Lines, With an Abercrombie outfit in the woods 
Forest Service, and well-known sportsmen and explorers. you don’t merely exist—you live. 


Read — users write about it, and see our illustrated And going after wild fowl, too, you'll need 


Complete information on request—write for it now. true hunting comforts—they'll mean much 
towards the rea/ enjoyment of your trip. 


Pneumatic Mfg. Company Useful tips on camp equipment are in Cata- 
519 17th Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. log Y. Send for it—it’s free. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway (A°ERSRUMBIES) New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 


| 
OVE SEASON OPENS AUG. 15 


WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF SHOT G 
AND SHOT GUN SHELLS FOR THIS EVENT 


When in Denver drop in and we will be pleased to show you anything that you wish to seeinourline. If you 
donot wish to purchase anything, say ‘“‘Hello,’’ anyway. Weare now working on a Ruck Sack we think will 
be the best ever, and will sell for from $2.50 to $8, depending on size. Write for circular after Aug. 15th. 


WEBER ARMS CO., 503 16TH ST., DENVER, COLO. 


The Sporting Goods Store That Caters To Sportsmen and Sportswomen. 


The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 


(U. S. and Canadian Patents.) 


Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally de- 
signed. It is the most practical garment for all outdoor life. 
Has six pockets, one large back pocket, 30x21 inches, making 
a complete pack. Best material and weight guaranteed. 
Plain U. S. Khaki, $3.25; Waterproof Khaki, $3.75; 20 oz. 
gray or blue flannel, $5.00; 24 oz. plaid Mackinaw, $6.50; 20 oz. 
Forestry Cloth, $7.00. Send collar size when ordering. 



































We make outing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing, corduroy clothing, 
woolen comforters, sleeping bags. Send for Catalog 8 which 
describes these and gives prices. We deliver by Parcel Post, 


C. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 


i This $2 KNIFE 
Razor Steel mt il Ai pIRECT old mon, 
Blades, No. 57 Handy shaped 


blade makes this knife best for me- 
chanics, sportsmen and farmers; 































light but strong; resharpened we 
Stag handle, German silver finish; 
\b lades file tested, hand forged from 
razor steel and warranted. Sample 83c, 
13 for $2.00 postpaid 


Send for our 80 Page List FREE 
and *‘How to use a Razor”’ 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 94 A St., Toledo, Ohio | 
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Of Interest to Old-Time Sportsmen 


J. A. Ricker, the sportsman-artist from 
East Newport, launched his fine cruiser on 
Monday, which he built, from tht keel up, 
with his own hands, at East Newport. A 
number of friends gathered at the Ricker 
pier on Newport bay, where the beautiful 
white launch was riding at anchor. Mr. 
Ricker made a short speech, saying that as 
little Maxine Cornelius had superintended 
the building of the boat he had selected her 
to christen it, so she broke a gaily decorated 
bottle of wine over the bow of the boat, with 
the words, “I christen thee Nellie D.” After 
the launching those present gathered at 


“Ricker Nook,” where they wished Mr. and 
Mrs. Ricker much pleasure from their new 
launch, while partaking of light refresh- 
ments served. 

The boat is built so as to stand very 
rough weather at sea, and has sleeping and 
cooking accommodations that will make 
trips aboard her a genuine pleasure. She is 
equipped with a heavy duty Gray motor and 
can make about ten knots an hour. She is 
modeled on the same lines as Mr. Ricker’s 
former boat, the “Outdoor Life,” and on 
which he and Joe Ingersoll took the famous 
trip to Alaska.—From The News, Newport, 
Calif., July 10. 


“Modern Sights for Modern Arms” 


The West is not 
individual with unmerited praise. It some 
times takes snap judgment on a man, but 
when such a thing happens in the “wild and 
woolly” realm, you can most always depend 
upon the wisdom of that judgment. For 
some twenty-odd years a member of the 
West’s most elect sportsmen, Dean W. 
King of Denver, has been cutting figure 8s 
around the rifle and other records of our 
land. For a time he held some 200 and 500- 
yard world’s rifle records, and the other day 
at one of our western shoots he dusted out 
197 clay discs from 200—just to show us 
that he isn’t too old to “come back.” As a 
matter of fact, though, King did not come 
back, for he never “went away.” 

All the above things recurred to us recent- 
ly on receipt of Mr. King’s new catalog of 
rifle sights. The Great West has taken hold 


quick to bespatter any 


of these sights for rifle shooters in a man- 
ner to astonish. They are not only sold in 
the Western states in great numbers, but in 
Canada, Alaska and throughout the East. 
Their sale is a splendid tribute from the 
western sportsmen to a western sportsman 
of unusual ability with the rifle and shot- 
gun, who has studied sights nearly all his 
life, 

We started out to describe the King sight 
catalog, a 24-page booklet of vast interest, 
but got tangled up on some reminiscent 
thoughts, so will have no room for catalog 
description. But we can say this—anyone 
interested in rifle or revolver shooting who 
fails to write for a copy of this useful 
booklet, is missing a good thing. It is print- 
ed in enamel, in two colors, and is sent 
gratis by applying to D. W. King, Box 399, 
Denver, Colo. 


Price on the Foxy Quill-er Has Not Been Reduced 


In our last issue through an error in the 
advertisement of the Foxy Quiller Flies 
(Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Denver), the 
price of these flies was named at $1.50 per 
dozen, The Foxy Quiller has always sold 
at $3 a dozen, and in speaking to Mr. Doug- 
las, the manager of Whitney’s, we were toid 


that even at $3 a dozen he had found it 
a difficult matter to fill orders on them, so 
fast were they coming in. Therefore, we 
wish to correct the error and to assure our 
angling friends that these flies are a mighty 
good buy at $3 a dozen, 


The New Marlin .22 Hammerless Repeater 


Some of the specifications 
little gun are as 
and simple 


of this classy 
follows: It has a quick 
take-down, a real pistol grip with 


A cut of the new 


a greater drop than the average in .22s, a 
new rear wind-gauge sight and ivory bead 
front sight. The safety-slide button is con- 


“Boy Scout Marksmanship” is the title of 


the latest booklet on rifle shooting for boys 
which has just come from the press. The 
author is Edward Cave, editor of Recreéa- 
tion, one of the leading outdoor life and 
hunting publications. The illustrations are 
from photographs by tke author and show, 
among other things, the proper position to 


gun and 


veniently placed under the thumb, the action 
slide is handsomely matted, the forearm 
nicely tapered, while the gun handles the .22 


of the bullets it handles. 


short, .22 long and .22 long-rifle cartridges. 
Net retail price, $12.50. The new Marlin 
catalog describes the gun fully. 


assume while shooting. There are, also, dia- 
grams which graphically illustrate in a prac- 
tical and original manner the right and 
wrong ways to use the sights on a rifle. 
The Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co., Wool- 
worth Bldg., New York City, will send a copy 
of this book to anyone interested in Boy 
Scout marksmanship who will send his name 
and address. 








